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The Nation’s Business 


Wartime Restrictions 
Must End With Peace 


Removal of coffee rationing has raised at Ottawa an important 
point, typical of the reconversion period. 

That point is simply this: Is a trade or industry justified in 
asking the Government to retain a control once the war emergency 
has passed? 

So far Donald Gordon, chairman of WPTB, has answered 
bluntly in the negative. He has made it clear that his Board is 
going to clear away promptly all restrictions once the war need 
disappears. 

But Ottawa reports that the coffee “trade” is most unwilling to 
return to the old system, that it would prefer to see continued the 
present bulk purchasing and importing by Commodity Prices 
Stabilization Corporation. 

That plan has been in effect now since the spring of 1942. It 
has worked so well and been so satisfactory there is no desire, 
apparently, to hasten the day when the Government shall withdraw 
and business again take over. 


It seems clear that the position Mr. Gordon has taken is the 
only tenable one under our present system of “free” enterprise. 
Industry cannot have its cake and eat it too. 


Because some parts of the competitive system may have gone 
“soft” under wartime controls, is no reason for arguing that this 
form of state trading should be continued or that this particular 
form of government-in-business should be retained. 


It may look like an easy “out” for the Government to continue 
functions which have, of necessity, had to be taken over because 
of wartime shortage or emergency. But the operation of such a 
function under peace conditions would almost certainly prove a 
very different matter under peacetime bureaucracy, than has been 
the case in war. . 

In this instance the Government might find itself involved in 
international complications with Brazil or other governments which 
would be not only embarrassing but would, in the long run, almost 
certainly prove unsatisfactory to private traders who would want 
to get their coffee at prices and by means which might not suit the 
idea of the peacetime bureaucrats. 

There may be some important raw materials where a postwar 
arrangement involving governments and the trade on an inter- 
national basis might prove the most satisfactory way of avoiding 
the evils of “cartelization” and ensure a steady flow of product at 
reasonable prices. In the past, however, such programs have ended 
notoriously in failure. And in any event, the Canadian Govern- 


ment’s venture into coffee purchasing does not seem to be one of 
these. 


‘ 


AN EXAMPLE WE SHOULD SHUN’ 


Franklin Delano Roosevelt's opening gun in his campaign to 
win the presidency for the Democratic party was one of the out- 
ing performances of his career as a.fighting politician. 

, are undoubtedly many people- who listened to .that 


. 


address with a deep sense of shock: shock that ‘at; this si ly 
come, he should have to be diverted from his executive responsi« 


and of 


bilities to plunge into the maelstrom of an-wleetion,» 

Mr. Roosevelt flailed the Dewey-ites mightily and without 
mercy. He certainly carried out the old politician's advice to the 
tyro: “Don’t just wave a stick at your opponents, Hit ’em for all 
you're worth.” ‘Eg 

In adopting this blitzkrieg approach, Mr. Roosevelt is simply 
using the same technique as his opponents, and as the leader of a 
party in a democratic state, it is his duty to fight aggressively for 
power. 

But in the six weeks between now and the election, six weeks in 
which the verbal shillelaghs will be flying furiously, two men, 
Roosevelt and Dewey, will be using everything in their armories 
calculated to split the American people in twain. Is this going to 
help the American President who goes to the peace table; who is 
entrusted with working out the supremely important problems 
ahead? : 

We cannot think so. How infinitely preferable if the partisan 
brawling, the confusion, the diversion from work, the slashing at 
old wounds and the making of new ones, could have been de- 
ferred until the war is won! Because of its constitution, the United 
States cannot now avoid an election wise or unwise. 

Mr. King has said that “if it can be avoided” there will be no 
general election in Canada until after the European war is won. 


The current U. S. situation is excellent evidence why Mr. King 
should hold to that declaration. 


MR. DEWEY REBUKED 


Though it is none of our business directly, Canadians cannot 
but watch the course of the U. S. elections with deepest concern. 
Because, in the years ahead, it is now very plain that one of the 
most important factors in determining the security of our lives and 
our children’s, the stability of our nation and the welfare of each 
individual will be’the policies adopted by the United States. 

Canadians cannot be expected so soon to forget the effect on 
them and on world affairs of U.S. isolationism; of the U. S. Hawley- 
Smoot and similar tariffs; the Neutrality Act; nor to wonder fear- 
fully about recurrence of such policies. 

In this connection a recent New York Times editorial on Roose- 
velt’s Saturday speech is of interest. 

The Times has long been anti-New Deal; anti-Roosevelt. Dewey 
is its man for the presidency. 

But The Times says in effect, Dewey seriously erred, simply 
got what was coming to him in part of the Roosevelt speech. The 
Times refers to the Dewey charge at Des Moines that the FDR 
Administration “did absolutely nothing to preparé the American 
people for the war.” 


Here, says The Times, Dewey left the Republicans wide open 
for the blow FDR gave. The Times said: 


“There cannot be much debate that there are three measures, Over 
and above all others, on which the preparedness of the American 


' people for the war depended. These measures were repeal of the arms 


embargo, without which our present allies would have gone under, 
leaving us alone to fight Germany and Japan at a time of their own 
choosing; Selective Service, which gave us an adequate Army of our 


own, and Lend-Lease which laid the basis for the present Grand 
Alliance, 


“These measures were al] adopted by Democratic votes. They were 
all opposed by a majority of Republicans in Congress. The tally of 
Republican votes on them, runs as follows: 


e 
On repeal of Arms Embargo: 


Senate—8 for; 15 against. House—21 for; 143 against. 
On adoption of Selective Service: 


Senate—8 for; 10 against. 
On passage of Lend-Lease: 


Senate—10 for; 17 against. House—24 for; 135 against.” 


House—52 for; 112 against. 


The Times points out that even on the eve of Pearl Harbor, 
when the question of Selective Service was again raised, the Re- 
publican vote against Selective Service was even heavier. 

Mr. Dewey, says The Times, has a good case to make on many 
important points but it will be a better case if it stays on the record, 
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High Costs 
Reduced Net 
Of Ashestos 


Sales for Full Year 
1944 Also Will be 
Lower — Better Price 
Appears Deferred 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MO .—Sales and earnings 
of Asbestos Corp. for full year 1944 
will show a moderate decline from 
last year, despite continued strong 
demand for asbestos, both overseas 
and on this continent, The Financial 
Post is informed. 

Decline in sales will not . be 
appreciable, and has been chiefly 


due to temporary slow-up early this 


year. In addition, chipments to 
Britain have not been quite so large 


as last year, mainly because of| 


heavy: demands on shipping in re- 
cent months in connection with the 
European military’ offensive. 

Profit margin has been squeezed 
this: year, by the reduction in sales 
volume together with higher costs. 


Price Increase Possible 


Efforts have been made to obtain 
some price adjustment this year, as 
in case of newsprint, to offset up- 
ward trend in costs, notably wage 
expense. Like . newsprint, most 
Canadian-produced asbestos is ex- 


ported.. There now can be no im-|. 


mediate. change in price, but later 
an upward adjustment is possible. 
Usually. prices for each year are 
established late in the year preced- 
ing. A number of factors can influ- 
ence price developments. 

Contributing to rising cost trend 
this year was the War Labor Board 
ruling, making effective further 
wage increases of four cents an 
hour, as from Jan, 1, 1944, and this 
ruling alone has increased operating 
expenses for current year by $150,- 
000 to $160,000. 

Lower earnings this year have 
been reflected in dividend pay- 
ments. Since the first quarter, the 
usual quarterly extra of 10 cents has 
been omitted. It has. been the policy. 
of ‘the company to distribute in- 


| come, ‘as earhed, ‘in dividénds, Due 


to_a strong working capital position 


‘to Oper 


» ae 


ate . 
From:Montreal * 
By STAFF WRITER 

OTTAWA—-With the naming of 
S. R.. Noble as general manager of 
the Industrial Development Bank, 
the general manager’s or “work- 
ing” head office of the institution 
will be set up at Montreal. Nomi- 
nal head office will remain at 
‘Ottawa. 

The bank was officially launch- 
ed this week following a direc- 
tor’s meeting of the Bank of 
Canada. At this. meeting, D. G. 
Marble, secretary of the Bank of 
Canada, was named secretary of 
IDB and H. R. Extence, chief ac- 
countant of Bank of Canada, was 
named to the same position on 
the new organization. Both these 
officials will remain at Ottawa. 

The bank is scheduled to begin 
making advances about Novem- 
ber 1. 

It is expected that Mr. Noble 
will resign this week from his 
position as vice-president of Com- 
modity Prices Stabilization Corp. 
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& increase in newsprint : production 


BOSS OF THE BELL 


TORO 


Fifth president of the Bell Telephone Co. of Canada is Frederick 
Johnson, who this week succeeds Charles Fleetford Sise. Born 
in Southport, England, Frederick Johnson became associated 


with the telephone business in that country 40 years ago, came 
to Canada in 1910 where he immediately joined the Bell. From 


the beginning, Mr. Johnson has been associated with the account- 

ing end, is responsible for the accounting system in force today. 

Outside his company activities, Frederick Johnson is known as 

a former mayor of his home town of Mount Royal, and as 

Director of Administration for the British Purchasing Commis- 

sion in New York City for its two formative years beginning 
in November, 1939. 


Newsprint Production 


To Increase 


Slightly 


Pulpwood and Manpower Shortages Will 
Prevent Much Benefit from Lifting of Power 
Restrictions — Step-up Will Be Gradual. 


From Ogr Own Correspondent ? 


| MONTREAL —Litting of restric- 


this coming winter, but this increase 
will be gradual, and the improve- 
ment in operating activity will be 
very limited, leaders in the pulp 
and paper industry advise The Fin- 
ancial Post. Press reports that indi- 


cate possibility of capacity opera- 
tions, immediately or in the near 
future, are declared by spokesmen 


for the newsprint industry to be 
entirely misleading. 


Other problems have been more 
important during the past year in 
restricting newsprint output than 
the power supply. Actually, only 
two mills, both in Ontario, have 


suffered from a power shortage this 
year, 


The most important problem has 
been pulpwood shortage. A year 
ago woodpiles were about used up, 
and, although there was an increase 
in woodcutting last winter, much of 
last winter’s cut failed to reach the 
mills this summer because of low 
water conditions in some areas of 
Quebec province. With the present 
increased. need. for pulp for war- 
essential purposes, other than news- 


print, amount of pulpwood avail- 
able for newsprint has been limited, 

‘production has had to be regu- 
lated accordingly, ; 

Recently, there has beeen an im- 
provement in water storage condi- 
tions in Quebec, and this not only 
has permitted increased electric 
power output, and electricity sup- 
plies, but also has moved some’of 
the stranded wood toward the mills. 

In some areas, where pulpwood 
stocks are relatively good, the lift- 
ing of power use restrictions will 
permit some increase in mill activ- 
ity. This will serve to add to the 
total of Canadian newsprint output. 
Under present pooling arrange- 
ments, increase in production at 
any one mill serves to benefit all 
mills, as total revenues of the Cana- 
dian industry are distributed among 
the various mills, under Govern- 
ment wartime regulations, pro rata 
on basis of productive capacity, 
rather than individual output. These 
arrangements have permitted maxi- 
mum Canadian production during 
the period of wartime needs. 


But there is still another factor 
to be contended with, in increase 
of newsprint production—that of 
manpower supplies, This factor has 
been almost as serious, in limiting 
mill operations, as the wood short- 
age. 
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Problems 


Excess Stocks, Declin- 
ing Demand, May 
Affect Future Divi- 
dend Policy 


By DWIGHT MOODY 


MONTREAL,—In view of the re- 
cent sharp tapering off in shipments 
of Canadian aluminum for war pur- 
poses, and possibility of end of the 
war in Europe before the close of 
the current year particular atten- 
tion has been attracted to the Oc- 
tober meeting of directors of Alu- 
minium, Ltd., at which future divi- 
dend policy will be considered. 

Since 1939, Aluminium, Ltd., com- 
mon stock has been on an $8 annual 
dividend basis, and during the past 
three Octobers the directors have 
declared year end extras of $2 each 
year, to bring total dividend pay- 
ments for each of the three years to 
$10. Last year’s meeting was held 
on October 20, and this year’s meet- 
ing will be held around the same 
time. 

During the past three years, how- 
ever, production and revenues of 
Aluminum Co. of Canada, chief 
subsidiary of Aluminium, Ltd., were 
expanding sharply each year, and 
retainable earnings were sufficient, 
even after wartime taxes and an- 
nual write-offs of cost of wartime 
plant expansion, to cover dividend 
payments with a considerable mar- 
gin to spare, In 1939, earnings were 
$20.57 a share on common, in 1940 
$16.03 a common share, in 1941 $20.81 
a share, in 1942 $19.77 a share, in 
1943 $15.79 a share. For the first six 
months of this year, earnings were 
reported at $7.33 a share on com- 
mon, after all charges including pro- 
vision of approximately $34 millions 
for “special” depreciation. 

Operations ‘Cut Sharply 

During the past six months, how- 
ever, operations of Aluminum Co. 
of Canada have been on a reduced 
scale. The revised operating sched- 
ule was started last spring, in an- 
ticipation of reduced deliveries to 
the United States, and late in Aug- 
ust, last, it was announced by the 
U. S. War Production Board that 
delivery of.250 million pounds of 


(Continued on page 2, col. 8) 


Gasoline Rations 


Not to be Changed 


By STAFF WRITER 

OTTAWA.—Rumors that a change 
is contemplated in the gasoline ra- 
tion as at Oct. 1 are categorically 
denied here. 

One story, specifically denied, was 
to the effect that applications for 
ration coupons were being given 
only partial books, pending a new 
Oct. 1 alteration. 

All applications for gasoline cou- 
pons, unless made at the beginning 
of the ration year, are scaled down 
month by month, Thus an applicant 
in October will receive only half 
the coupons to which he would 
have been entitled had he made his 
application at the first of the ration 
year, namely April. 

Apparently the fact that an appli- 
cant got a smaller number of cou- 
pons than expected was miscon- 
strued as indicating that smaller 
rations were being given out pend- 
ing a change in the program. 

,No such change is now contem- 
plated, The Post is informed. 


UNRRA Goes to Market 


Allies’ Supply Picture Rosier, Say Combined Boards 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL—Two very import- 
ant facts have emerged from the 
deliberations here at UNRRA. 

1, UNRRA itself has found its 
feet after a long period of frustra- 
tion and inaction which carried 
its stock to a very low mark on 
the United Nations scoreboard. 


2. The supply position of the 
United Nations has taken a dé- 
cidedly hopeful turn with much 
greater assurance of adequate 
supplies of most materials and 
commodities than would have 
seemed possible a few months 
ago. 

When UNRRA was born at At- 
lantic City last November, it started 
its career in a blaze of Kleig lights 
and attendant publicity. It was 
heralded to all the world, not only 
as the first concrete achievement of 
World War II collaboration, but also 
as a great and shining light for 
peace-hungry humanity in all parts 
of the world. 

There is general agreement that 
the Council meeting which ended 
here this week has cleared the fog 
and has achieved its purpose of 
getting UNRRA streamlined for 
immediate action. 


That, for instance, is the real 
} 


° 


meaning of the decision reached 
here to permit UNRRA to spend $50 
millions on limited‘aid to Italy. Up 
till now, UNRRA had no power :to 
raise a finger on Italian relief or re- 
habilitation. . Without the enabling 
authority of the Montreal assembly, 
the world might have witnessed 
this winter the tragic spectacle of 
millions of people dying from mal- 
nutrition and disease with conse- 
quent threat. of infection to other 
areas, without UNRRA being able 
to.move, One authority stated her 
that you-.could walk down the 
streets of any Italian city and be 
certain that every tenth person you 
would meet would be dead before 
Christmas. As well, it was reported 
that. the infant mortality rate from 
TB was running roughly at 50%. 
Under the old definition of 
UNRRA’s powers these people were 
our former enemies and therefore 
“untouchable.” Yet there has been 
no more moving spectacle of human 
charity in modern times than to 
witness the testimony of Ethiopia, 
Greece, and other nations which 
had so recently felt the brutal heel 
of the Italian oppressor and yet 
who unanimously here at Montreal 
voiced the belief on behalf of their 
governments that some aid should 
go from UNRRA-: to Italy, This was 


( 


a tough decision for these countries 
to make. Yet this’ one resolution 
alone will enable UNRRA to do an 
immediate job in an area which at 
the moment is one of great urgency. 

Much the same can be said of the 
resolution which now permits 
UNRRA to operate in the Dode- 
canese area, 


Assurance on Supplies 

The other highlight of Montreal 
deliberations has been direct assur- 
ance from Combined Board repre- 
sentatives that the supplies which 
UNRRA will urgently need in the 
next 12 months will, for the most 
part, be readily forthcoming. 

Prior to this meeting, much un- 
certainty and opposition to the 
Combined Boards had been develop- 
ing. It was being argued that 
UNRRA, as a United Nations entity, 
should not be in the position cf 
having to channel its requirements 
through boards which represented 
only Britain and United States or 
at most, U. K., U. S. and Canada. 

Early last week, these boards pre- 
sented a full and frank statement 
of their position and of the way in 
which they were moving to meet 
UNRRA’s needs. Thus the boards 
did an excellent “selling” job for 
themselves and, as well, =e 


the favorable and important news 
about supply conditions. 

Chief exceptions noted were sugar 
and hides, as well as timber and 
some grades of textiles. 

In many cases it was revealed 
that the Combined Boards were 
actually far ahead of UNRRA in 
preparing the way for supplies of 
materials and goods which UNRRA 
was bound to need for 1945 and 
thereafter, but for whiclk. UNRRA 
had not as yet put in any requisi- 
tion. 

In this connection, high tribute 
was paid to the way in which 
Canada had established machinery 
and personnel for handling UNRRA 
requirements. Thus the report of 
the Combined Production and Re- 
sources Board went out of its way 
“to endorse the kind of action that 
UNRRA had taken in its negotia- 
tions with the Government of Can- 
ada and for Canada’s contribution 
to the UNRRA programs.” 

Easing of Supplies Shown 

Behind these reports, many of 
them containing a ~7ealth of in- 
formation about supply and demand 
factors in various raw materials 
and goods which are likely to be 
required in 1945, the easing of the 
supply situation compared to six or 
_ «Continued on page 2, col. 4) 
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50% Cutback Affects Some 70% of Canadian 
War Output — U. K. May Continue Vehicles, 
Radio, Pontoons; Stop Guns, Rifles, Shells, 


By KENNETH R. WILSON 

OTTAWA — Decision has been 
reached, The Financial Post is in- 
formed, to advance the date of cut- 
backs on British account by almost 
three full months, 

This means that instead of the 
“first” or European phase of British 
orders coming to an end with the 
calendar year, 1944, it is now sought 
to terminate these orders as at the 
end of the third quarter. 

Apart from this important de- 
cision, the most significant fact 
about the present situation is the 
uncertainty and lack of information 
as to what the Quebec conference 
and the present war situation gen- 
erally is going to mean to the cut- 
backs in many individual programs. 

Items chiefly affected by the new 
decision will be guns, rifles, shells 
and some special types of instru- 
ments, weapons, etc., no longer re- 
quired, The British will still re- 
quire considerable quantities of 
transport and armored vehicles as 
well as instruments, radio and com- 
munication devices, pontoons. 

50% Cut Probable 

The over-all reduction will prob- 
ably approximate the 50% figure 
first used in The Post some weeks 
ago, although in some lines the 
demand from Britain will dry up 
almost entirely. 

Since British orders now repre- 
sent between 60 and 70% of total 


‘Canadian production it is obvious 


that this decision is one of major 
importance to Canada. 

At the moment, it is impossible 
to ascertain exactly how many jobs 
will be involved but the number 
will. probably be not far short of 
150,000. This figure would include 
employment in small arms ammu- 
nition plants where the program 
has already been cut back. 

Curiously, this 150,000 figure cor- 
responds exactly with the estimated 
present manpower need of Cana- 
dian war plants. What has.happen- 
ed, of course, is that workers have 
been drifting back from farms and 
other seasonal work and have been 
seeking employment in peacetime 
rather than in purely war jobs. As 
well there has been a considerable 
drift of workers away from war in- 


dustry itself and for -he same rea< 
son, 
Europe Has Enough 

Reason behind the British decision 
is, presumably, the excellent pro- 
gress made in Europe to date and 
the realization that service supplies 
of all types will be not only ample 
but probably greatly in excess of 
what is needed to finish off this 
present phase of the war. Thus it 
has been thought wise to advance 
the date of termination so that the 
flow of supplies can be reduced as 
quickly as possible and employment 
adjusted more quickly to the con- 
ditions expected to prevail during 
1945 when only the Japs will remain 
to be dealt with. 

(When Allied Headquarters an- 
nounced recently that the European 
campaign was 25 to 30 days ahead 
of schedule, what was not indicated 
was that at one stage and prior to 
the “break through” we were 20 to 
22 days behind. Thus the over-all 
gain in recent weeks has approach- 
ed nearly 50 days.) 

Same for U. 8S. Orders 


So far as U. S. war orders are 
concerned,. the latest information 
indicates that here again the reduc- 
tions, as at the end of the European 
war, will range somewhere between 
25% and 75% with an over-all aver- 
age of at least 50%. Some U. S. pro- 
grams have been curtailed already 
and others are still a matter of 
negotiation and decision. So far as 
can be learned there has been as yet 
no over-all decision such as in the 
case of Great Britain by way of 
sharply advancing the termination 
date. 

It is expected that there will be 
a_ considerable immediate cutback 
in Canadian service requirements 
following the Quebec conference 
and the speeding up of the war in 
Europe. No word has as yet been 
received from Canadian military 
authorities as to what this will mean 
in terms of itemized cutbacks. 

What is under consideration now 
at Ottawa is how to best give effect 
to these changes and cushion the 
shock in such a way as to give the 
maximum relief in areas where war 
employment is still very tight or 

(Continued on page 2, col. 1) 


Little Immediate Effect 
From Lifting Power Ban 


Reduction of Power Use in War Industries 
Resulting from Cutbacks Expected — Com- 
mercial Users Unable to Increase Demand 


Lifting of the power restrictions 
on Oct. 1, as announced by Muni- 
tions Minister C. D. Howe, are not 
expected to have any large-scale 
immediate effect on the Ontario 
Hydro-Electric System. The power 
demand is not expected to jump 
immediately, and there has been a 
decrease in the power demands of 
certain basic industries which will 
release power for other uses. With 
favorable war developments the 
‘power demands for war industries 
are also expected to decrease as in- 
dustrial employment in war plants 
is certain to fall considerably short 
of the seasonal peak that has char- 
acterized year-end employment dur- 
ing the past three years. 

The restrictions, first effective 
Sept. 20, 1942, have resulted in a 
maximum saving of 250,000 hp. 
during peak load periods, accord- 
ing to Dr. Thomas H. Hogg, Chair- 
man of the Ontario Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission. That saving 
alone, he pointed out, had made 
possible the production of much 
vital war equipment that other- 
wise would not have been manu- 
factured. 


Home Use Up 


However, an immediate increase of 
250,000 h.p. in demand is not antici- 
pated by the Ontario Hydro. For one 
reason, domestic consumers have 
been slowly relaxing their voluntary 
restrictions, The Financial Post un- 
derstands, with the result that 
domestic consumption has been 
slowly increasing. Consequently, no 
large increase is expected from this 
source, 

Another reason is that shortage 
of men and materials will delay 
the restoration of lights to many 
signs and windows. A large num- 
ber of outside signs will require a 
good deal of repair as they will 
not have weathered well during 
the past two years. Transformers 
in the signs particularly are not 
expected to be in good working 
order, and as there is a high prior- 
ity on transformers, it is impossible 
to obtain them for signs, it is re- 
ported. 

B. C. Stays Dark 

Power restrictions are to be lifted 
in all provinces except British Co- 
lumbia where, Mr. Howe said, “an 
unprecedented drought, combined 
y a most difficult oil situation, 


makes it absolutely essential that all 
restrictions now imposed locally be 
obeyed.” Only restrictions aimed 
at conserving power will be with- 
drawn. Those imposed by defense 
authorities for security reasons are 
not affected by the announcement, 


Few power saving restrictions 
exist at present in any of the prove 
inces except Ontario and Quebec. 
Under the restrictions, advertising 
signs and show windows were 
blacked out. Street lighting was 
curtailed. Highway lighting and 
the use of power for rural exten- 
sions was prohibited. 


Pace of Business 


Since the weginning of 1942, 
Canada’s money supply (circulat- 
ing media in the hands of the 
public, plus time, demand, and 
government bank deposits) has 
increased over 60%. Increasing, 
too, has been the velocity with 
which that money circulated. Our 
problem, during the war years, 
has been to keep the money sup- 
ply and its rate of circulation 
from getting too far ahead of our 
production, even as production 
rose steeply. Now, as the produc- 
tion index moves downward (F.P. 
Sept. 23) that problem becomes 
even more acute, the possibility 
of inflation é¢ven more real. Until 
reconversion again starts the pre- 
duction index upward, the 
answers will be the same: more 
saving, less spending, more 
Victory Bonds, , 
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AMCU4 Ris, IN HATS 
FEATURED BY EATON MEN’S WEAR 


EATON’'S OWN BRANDS 


Birkdale 
Eatonia 


end NATIONALLY FAMOUS 


Christys’ 
Stetson 


Biltmore 


They're the most asked for hat 


brands in Eaton men’s shops . . . names 
you can count on for satisfaction. Light, 
medium and regular (winter) weights in 


jaunty snap brim styles . .. to the taste of 


men and young men. The prices varying 
with the quality of fur felt are most con- 
siderate of the pocket book. Get the pick 


of the country's 


EndofU.K.WarContracts 


(Continued from page 1) 


_where manpower is urgently need- 


ed for a great variety and number 
of essential or important ancillary 
jobs. 
Aircraft Already down 

In the field of aircraft production, 
adjustment to the post-European 
war situation is very largely com- 
pleted or now under way. Thus, em- 
ployment in that industry is certain 
to drop very sharply in the next 
two months as major programs are 
completed or as cutbacks already 


announced- or pending, go into 
effect. 


As indicated earlier in The Post, 
the major contracts which will 
carry, into 1945 will be for Lancast- 
ers and Mosquitos. The former will 
not probably reach its peak (accord- 
ing to present plans) until the 
middle of next year. The latter is 
still stepping up its production. It 
is expected that even if present 
commitments are pared at the close 
of the European war, there will still 
be some of these planes turned out 
in Canada next year. 


In other plants production of 
| PBY's at Boeing and Vickers is al- 


Last edition sold out before publication 


Coming Soon! 


the new completely revised 1945 edition of 


SURVEY OF MINES 


New Maps! 


New Facts! 


Need facts about mines—fast? Then keep this stan- 


dard reference book at your elbow. 


It tabulates 


essential information you need as an investor on 


some 2,000 Canadian mines. 


All information has 


been brought up-to-date for this edition. New maps 
covering every mining area and every mining camp 
of consequence are included. 


CONTENTS: Share earnings and working capital; dividend 
history; price range of stocks for eight years; transfer agents, 
exchanges where listed; location of mines; maps; directors, 
officers, managers; new developments; complete record of 
production; ore reserves as estimated by managers; principal 
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| Inter. Pete... . 


favourites at EATON’S! 


ready tapering off as the contract 
will be completed this year. Orders 
for training planes are being slashed 
or eliminated entirely and also for 
Norseman transports. (At Noorduyn, 
W. L. Bayer, president, said last 
week that employment had been 
already progressively reduced 25% 
from the peak of 12,000 but that 
offsetting contracts had been re- 
ceived for Mosquito and Lancaster 
components and units.) . 


Fairchild Job Halved 

Demand for Curtiss Hell-Divers 
has also tapered sharply with Fair- 
child’s contract already cut from 
580 to 300. Some 7,000 persons are 
expected to be affected by this cut- 
back alone. There hag been no 
change as yet in the Hell-Diver con- 
tract held ‘by Canadian Car and 
Foundry at Fort William where 
some 5,500 workers are employed 
and where output is said to be in 
the neighborhood of 56 a month, 

The RCAF is also preparing to 
cancel aircraft repair contracts with 
civilian firms in order to concen- 
trate work entirely within RCAF 
establishments. A recent estimate 
put employment in overhaul and 
repair contracts at 11,500 men. Until 
recently another 100,000 persons 
have been employed in plane manu- 
facture of whom about 65,000 were 
employed by prime contractors and 
the remainder by subcontractors 
and miscellaneous, 


Regent Knitting 
From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL.—C. G. de Tonnan- 
cour, president and managing di- 
rector of Regent Knitting Mills, 
Ltd., who recently sold his holdings 
of stock in Regent Knitting to A. 
L. Mailman, who in turn sold the 
stock to J. H. Grover of Grover 
Mills, Ltd. has made an offer to 
other Regent stockholders of §10 
a share for any stock. offered, the 
offer to expire Sept. 30. Regent 
Knitting stock has been selling on 
the Montreal Stock Exchange this 
week at $10.50 a share. 
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Bertram & Gene Int, T. & T. 
Burry Biscuit . Mercury Mi 5 ° 
Brantford Cord. Mtl. Tramways . 
Brest. Trae. 5, . Power. . 
Can. Celanese . Hor, Life Assce. 
Can. Locomotive aw. W.& P.. 
Can, Air. Prop. . Bliverw'd Dairies 
Can. Pratt & W. So. Can. Power , 
Dairy Corp, of C. Steel of Can... 
Hamilton jridge ate Cotton . 
Inter. Hytro. . West. C: Hydro 


MINES AND OILS 


Ace Y'knife.,.15 Lavolie Mingo . ii 
Adian Gold... 15 Little Lon 
meen Mins 


Dy 15 
Mate. ‘crite’ ° 
oe Molybd. . 15 
Meew’'d Y'knife 
Nassau Explor. . 
\Norcanols Oil . 
Normeta! Mining t 
ger. Beljeterre . 


~ 
Sas 


_ 
NEU L ESD SIO 
aoorMmen 


Argo. Y’knife . 
Arntfield Min, . 
Asbestos Corp. 
Auterra Mines . 
Beattie Gold . 
Blairdon Gold . is 
California Stand, 15 
Campbell R. . 18 
Carricona Gold 6 
Citralam ee. 14 
Continenta 
Croinor Pe 
Crowshore 

Dona Patricia . 
Duquesne Min. . 15 
Giant Y’knife. . 
Goldora Mines . 15 
Harpers Malartic 15 
Inter. Nickel . . 14 


5 
Kaymac Gold. . 15 
Kega Gold .. 15 
Kinojevis River 15 
Labrador M & E 15 
Lake Dufaylt . . 16 
Laroma Mid... 15 


Gold. . 
‘ore. Gold sop. 
Powell Rouyn 
Rambull Gold . 
Royalite Oil. . 
Sawbill 
Sheep Creek G. 
Shell. Oil (Can.) 
Stand. of B.C. . 
Steep Rock... 
Tropical Oil. . 
Valloe Gold... 
Vincent Mng. Co. 
Wekusko Consol. 15 


Canucks With Yanks In ee 


One Division, 25% of Other Forces 


By STAFF WRITER 

OTTAWA, — Important decisions 
are pending here as a result of the 
Quebec Conference. 

One of these is’ the exact nature 
and extent to which the Canadian 
armed forces are going to be cut 
back at end of the European war. 

The other is the far-reaching de- 
cision whether or not Canadian 
forces are going to fight the Pacific 
war alongside the Americans rather 
than, as in the traditional past, 
alongside the British. 

When President Roosevelt met the 
world press on the closing day of 
the Quebec Conference he stated 
very plainly that Canadian partici- 
pation in the Pacific war would 
take place alongside American 
forces all the way across the Pacific 
until Japan surrendered. He under- 
scored this point by emphasizing 
that the two countries would see 
the .war through together until 
there came an end to barbarism in 
the Pacific. 

U. 8. Equips Ca ? 

As yet the actual decision on this 
point, so far.as the Government is 
concerned, has not apparently yet 
been taken, What is, however, be- 
ing assumed here is that this U. S.- 
Canada association is what will 
happen, in part at least, once the 


European war is finished. 

Were the Canadian Army to send 
something approximating a division 
of troops to the Pacific (it is 
thought unlikely we would send 
much more) it would mean, in all 
probability, that these troops would 
have to be sent to the United States 
and be equipped with U. S. weapons 
if they were going to fight along- 
side U. S. forces. It would be diffi- 
cult if not impossible for Canada 
to have its own supply lines—lines 
which would otherwise be inevit- 
able since Canadian troops fighting 
in France and Italy use British 
types of equipment. 

Epochal Decision 

Such a decision would be one of 
the first magnitude in so far as it 
would be a complete break with the 
past in regard to Canada-U. K. mili- 
tary relationships. It would be a 
step that would be welcomed in 
many quarters in Canada as a good 
augury for North American co- 
operation in the future. 

The alternative would, of course, 
be to have a Canadian division (or 
two) link up with the British forces 
in India. Mr. Roosevelt made it 
clear at Quebec that the Pacific 
campaign was divided“ into three 
quite separate commands. 

So far as air and naval services 


to Fight Japs? 


are concerned, it is expected here 
that Canada’s Pacific participation, 
while relatively larger than that of 
the army (in relation to present 
strength), would be considerably re- 
duced. It is questioned if more than 
a quarter of the floating naval 
strength or a quarter of the Air 
Force would be engaged in Pacific 
combat. 
See Heavy Cutback 

The othef decision arising from 
Quebec has to do with the complete 
revision of Canadian supply re- 
quirements as a result of the accele 
eration of events in Europe. (The 
vital statistic in this regard is that 
whereas the Allied forces were last 
week some 28 to 30 days ahead of 
their “timetable,” the over-all gain 
was something nearer 50 days, since 
prior to the breakthrough we were 
some 20 or 22 days behind.) 

What is now being worked out is 
the actual cutback which will be 
put into effect immediately by the 
Canadian services as a result of the 
European success. 

Over-all, it is not expected that 
this cutback will amount immedi- 
ately to much more than 25%, al- 
though in certain lines the figure 
will be considerably higher. 

One reason given for this is that 
even if the European war ends very 


UNRRA Goes to Market 


(Continued from page 1) 
nine months ago is evident, 

Reasons given for this improve- 
ment are: 

(a) Adequate provision made 
by military authorities for sup- 
plies of all kinds, many of which 
will now not be needed by them. 

(b) Unexpected cutbacks in 
military orders which will release 
manpower and materials for 
UNRRA and civilian need earlier 
than expected. 

(c) Smaller losses than expected 
from German scorched earth 
policy. 

(d) Larger crops than expected 
on the North American continent. 
Two important examples of a 
greatly changed European supply 

picture are coal and textiles. 

It seems clear now that neither 
French textile plants nor her im- 
portant coal mines have been de- 
stroyed. This means that not only 
will France be able to produce sub- 


stantial quantities of coal this win- 
ter but that mills will be put to 
work almost immediately producing 
various kinds of textiles. Since 
there is no shortage of either raw 
cotton or wool, it will be poasible 
to enable France to help herself by 
giving employment and breaking 
the world bottleneck which has ex- 
iated till now in capacity for turn- 
ing cotton and wool into fabrics, 
yarns, etc. 


Footwear, Clothing 


Just how important the UNRRA 
demand will loom in many areas is 
indicated by the footwear and hides 
program, It is pointed out that 
UNRRA requirements in this field, 
call for materials which, whether 
allocated in the form of shoes, 
leather, hides or substitute ma- 
terials, would be equivalent to 23% 
of a year’s combined U. S,, U. K. 
and Canadian output at the 
1944 rate of civilian production. 


UNRRA Shopping List 


The United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration sees 
itself taking over soon the gi- 
gantic job of helping heal Eur- 
ope’s wounds. And the Canada 
mark evidently again will be prom- 
inent as the Allied Military Gov- 
ernment yields place to UNRRA 
field officers and as the trans- 
atlantic flow of arms is succeeded 
by warm clothing, food, tools, seed 
and materials to rebuild scarred 
farms, towns, factories and homes. 

Something like $377 millions 
(U. S.), it is stated, will be spent 
for advance supply from currently 


available resources—$141.6 millions 
for food and soap, $102.5 millions 
for textiles, clothing and footwear, 
$73.5 millions for agricultural re- 
habilitation, $34 millions for indus- 
trial repair equipment and supplies 
and $25.5 millions for medical and 
sanitation supplies. 

Here are the nations and the 
goods involved in allocations so far 
transmitted to UNRRA by the Com- 
bined Production and Resources 
Board and Combined Food Board, 
as outlined at Montreal by UNRRA 
Director-General Herbert H. Leh- 
man: 


Textiles, Clothing, Shoes 

WOOLLEN GOODS—182 million yds. required by end of 1944, of which 
Canada is to supply 2.25 million yds, 

COTTON TEXTILES—560 million yds. required in the first six months of 
UNRBRA field operation. Brazil has been tentatively allocated 90 million 
yds. U.S. is being requested for 300 million yds. 

RAYON, RAYON BLEND FABRICS—18 million yds. required for the full 
period of relief under UNRRA jurisdiction, the country of supply. not 


yet allocated. 


ARMY SALVAGE GARMENTS (overcoats, battle dress tunics, trousers, 
etc.) —Quantity and period still unstated, but possibility of Canada sup- 
plying 300,000 to 500,000 garments is under negotiation. 

SHOES—78,5 million prs. required in the first six months of UNRRA opera- 
tion, of which 12 million prs. will be supplied by the United States and 
one million prs. by the United Kingdom. Eight million prs. already “are 


in process.” 


SHOE REPAIR MATERJAL—Enough for 48 million prs. required for an 
unstated period, country of supply not yet allocated. 
Food, Fats, Oils, Soap 
GRAIN—3,178,000 tons required, but period unstated and country of supply 
not yet allocated. Wheat and rye supplies believed to be ample. 
MEAT, FISH, EGGS, CHEESE — 864,000 tons required for the first six 
months of UNRRA operation, source of supply not yet allocated. 
PORK PRODUCTS—Quantities required as yet unstated, but at present 
United States has been allocated to supply 163,000 tons of the canned 


commodity. 


FISH—Quantities required as yet unstated, but Newfoundland to date has 
been allocated to supply 90,000 to 125,000 bbl. pickled fierring; Iceland, 
30,000 to 50,000 bbl. pickled herring; United States, 20,000 tons canned 
fish; and Canada 7,700 tons of the canned commodity, . 

EDIBLE FATS—92,000 tons required for first six months of UNRRA opera- 
tion, country of supply not yet allocated, but it is expected that allocation | 

of 68,040 tons of the total needed soon to be arranged. 

FATS AND OILS—200,000 tons required for the first six months of UNRRA | | 
operation, country of supply not yet allocated. | 

LAUNDRY SOAP—Quantities are as yet unstated, but at present U. S. is 


stockpiling up to 50,000 tons. 


“BOAP”—Quantities are as yet unstated, but Canada to date has 


been | 


allocated to deliver 17,500 tons within 12 months. 

PEAS AND BEANS—182,000 tons required for the first six months of| 
UNRRA operation, of which United States is allocated to supply all, i.e., | 
159,000 tons of peas and 23,000 tons of beans. 

MILK—776,000 tons (liquid basis) required for the first six months of 
UNRRA operation, country of supply not yet allocated. 

SUGAR—438,000 tong required for the first six months of UNRRA opera- 
tion, country of supply not yet allocated. The 1945 supply is expected to 
be a million tons short of demand, excluding UNRRA requirements. 

VITAMIN OILS (cod-liver, etc.) 800,000 gals. required for first six months | | 
of UNRRA operation, country of supply not yet allocated, but it is | 
reported that sufficient of these commodities will be available. 

Agriculture Supplies 
SEED—643,000 tons required for the year 1944-45, country of supply not yet 


allocated. 


| 


POTASH (fertilizer) — 208,500 tons required for an unstated period, of | 
which a 20;000-ton interim allocation has been arranged from an unstated 
source. UNRRA proposes to negotiate with Spain for 38,000 tons. 


| NITROGEN (fertilizer)—185,000 tons required for an unstated period, of | 


which a 50,000-ton interim allocation has been arranged from an unstated | 
source. Chief country of supply not yet allocated. 
PYRITES (for processing super-phosphate)—867,500 tons required for an | 
unstated period, country of supply not yet allocated. 
PESTICIDES—164,000 tons required for an unstated period, country of | 


supply not yet allocated. 


5| BINDER TWINE—43,891 tons required for an unstated period, country of 


supply expected to be allocated this fall. 


u BAGS (burlap, other textile, paper) 105,000 tons required for an unstated 


period, country of supply not yet allocated. 
AGRICULTURE HAND TOOLS—6,630,000 units required for an unstated 


period, country of supply not yet allocated, but U. S. supply is reported 


to be tight and U. K. manufacture to be explored. 

FARM MACHINERY — 186.000 tons required for an unstated period of 
which Canada has been allocated to supply 24,000 tons, The Combined 
Production and Resources Board has recommended that 15% be pro- 
cured in Canada, 15% in U. K., and the rest in U.S. United Kingdom allo- 
cation will be completed by June, 1945, it is reported. 


UNRRA’s requirements for textiles 
are stated to represent 69% of’the 
combined U. K.-U, S. annual pro- 
duction of wool woven goods; 29% 
of combined production of knit 
goods and 8% of combined produc- 
tion of cotton woven goods. Thus 
the Combined Production and Re- 
sources Board report to UNRRA 
stresses the fact that: 

“The ultimate solution of the 
textile problem in liberated areas 
naturally depends on the restora- 
tion of European and Far Eastern 
industry. The supply of raw ma- 
terial, the repair of industrial 
plant, the return of workers to 
the textile and clothing indus- 
tries, the reconstruction of the 
machinery of distribution and the 
organized use of all available pro- 
duction facilities are at least as 
urgent as the immediatg provi- 
sion of clothing.” 


Canadian Allocations 

In respect of farm machinery, the 
present program ig described as re- 
quiring 186,000 tons for the 18 
months succeeding “liberation.” 
Recommended sources of supply 
were as follows: U. S.—70%; Can- 
ada—15%; U. K.—15%., Of the total 
estimated Canadian allocation (27,- 
900 tons) approximately 24,000 tons 
are now on order and in process of 
manufacture in this country. (Other 
items scheduled from Canada ap- 
pear in a detailed “shopping list” 
on this page, 

No estimate Js presently available 
as to how much of the $1 billion 
which UNRRA expects to spend in 
1945, will be used in Canada. Out 
of the $77 millions voted by the 
Canadian Parliament to UNRRA, $7 
millions was made available in U. S. 
dollars for expenditure in any part 


| of the world. The remaining §70 


millions will of course be spent in 
Canada for Canadian goods and 
services. How much additional 
money will be spent here is not yet 
determined. 

Obviously each country is anxious 
to have as much as possible of its 
own contribution (that is, the 90% 
of its contribution not made avail- 
able in gold or U. S. dollars) spent 
in its own country. The fact that 
Canada and VU. S. are the two 
countries which will have the 
largest available supplies of many 
surplus goods, may require’ that 
considerably more than the initial 
$70 millions be spent here. 


—— 
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using your Victory Bonds as security. 


BANK OF MONTREAL 
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shortly there will still be a consid- | 
erable period of demobilization last- | 
ing six months or more and during 
which considerable supplies of food, | 
clothing, etc., will be required. So 
far as weapons and equipment are 
concerned the amount of Canadian 
needs is relatively small compared 
with the proportion of total Canadian 
output which is presently going to 
Britain. 

At Quebec neither Mr. Roosevelt 
nor Mr. Churchill went out on a 
limb so far as prophesying a “fixed” 
date at which German resistance 
would end. On the contrary, both 
men seemed surprisingly cautious 
in their references on this point. 

Mr. Roosevelt indicated clearly 
that the conference was not yet 
willing to give any date for the 
German surrender, though it was 
thought it would come soon. Mr. 
Churchill contented himself with 
saying that “We cannot but feel that 
one large part of our task is stead- 
ily and gurely approaching comple- 
tion.” 

‘So far as can be learned, the Brit- 
ish, and’probably the military view 
is that German résistance will prob- 
ably come to an end by Oct. 31. It 
is believed, however, that Mr. 
Churchill himself is not so optim- 
istie and that he and others are 
inclined to feel that some resistance 


may continue considerably past that 
date. 


International Hydro 
To Pay Oct. 1 Interest 


International Hydro-Electric Sys- 
tem has obtained the approval of 
the Federal District Court at Bos- 
ton for payment of interest due 
Oct. 1, 1944, on its outstanding | 
$26,968,000 convertible 6% deben- | 
tures. To collect such interest, de- | 
bentures, accompanied by a com- | 
pleted letter of transmittal and ap- | 
propriate ownership certificates, 
should be transmitted to one of the 
paying agents of the system. 

Solicitation of proxies by a stock- 
holder, pending action by the Fed- 
eral District Court of Massachusetts 
on the petition of the stockholder 
for an order that an election of 
directors be held, continues to be 
temporarily prohibited by an order 
of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. On Sept. 21, 1944, the 
District Court. in Boston extended 
the time to Nov. 1, within which 
the special council appointed by 
the court is to report on the valid- 
ity of the stockholder claims 
against the International Paper 
Co., formerly parent company of 
the International Hydro-Electric 
System. 


WANTED 


A firm of Practising Chartered 
Accountants in the Maritimes has 
a vacancy for a thoroughly com- 
tent Senior holding a C.A, 
gree. Apply to your nearest 
Employment and Selective Service 
ce. Refer H, QO. 1370, 


A 


New Problems — 


For Alumini 
(Continued from page 1) 
aluminum from Canada had been 

postponed indefinitely. 

In view of: the excess aluminum 
stocks, at the moment, on this con- 
tinent, the British contract, while 
for smaller amount than the U. S. 
contract, takes on increasing im- 
portance. Shipments to Britain con- 
tinue, and even in event of end of 
the war British buying is expected 
to carry on—some estimates have 
been that Britain will want after 
the war perhaps 60% of amount 
now being bought for the war, in 
view of the tremendous reconstruc- 
tion job ahead. 


1945 Earnings Outlook 
Next year, with plant write-offs 


| out of the way, there will be the 


full impact of Excess Profits Tax 
provisions _on revenues of Alu- 
minium, Ltd. It has been estimated 
that, with peak production and 
revenues (or the level of early this 
year), the Government would take 
60% of total revenues in income 
and EPT levies,.or about the same 
amount as has been set aside for 
“special depreciation,” before taxes, 
up to now. Next year, this would 
indicate, if revenues are only 40% 
of peak, retainable earnings could 
be maintained well above dividend 
requirements. 


The problems to be faced by the 
directors in considering future 
dividend policies, however, include: 
the fact that production capacity 
is now 12 times what it was before 
| the war; stockpiles are large; and 
| when demand for war purposes 
ends there will be a period of time, 
a transition period, before the in- 
dus,.ial machine can be fully re- 
geared to peacetime work, and 
when there may be a temporary 
lull in demand for aluminum. 
Eventually, sharply lowered Cana- 
dian production costs, lower alu- 
minum prices, research progress in 
developing new uses for aluminum, 
will tend, it is anticipated, to widen 
market for aluminum to peacetime 
levels never reached before. 


nee 


THE NORTH RIVER 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NOTICE is hereby given that The 
North River Insurance Company has 
received Certificate of Registry auth- 
orizing it to transact in Canada the 
business of Earthquake Insurance, 
eee to the insurance of the same 

rty as is insured under a policy 
ry ire insurance of the Company, 
in addition to the classes for which 
it is already registered. 


Dated at Toronto, this 25th day of 
September, 1944. 


G. STUBINGTON, 
Chief Agent. 


Tailored-to-Order by Simpson's 


This label on clothing 
stands for better tailor- 
ing, style leadership and 
topnotch quality. Right 
now The Store for Men is 
showing its new Fall and 
Winter range of fine Brit- 
ish woolens, which include 
suitings, topcoatings and 
overcoatings — the selec- 
tion is wide and varied. 
Drop in tomorrow and 
make your selection. 
Tailored -to-order suits 
from 34,50. 


Tailored-to-order coats 
from 44.50. 


The Stere for Men 
— Second Floor 





FINANCIAL PIONEER 


A month from now Canada's new Industrial Development Bank 
will start lending $100 millions to help reconvert and expand 
the smaller manufacturing establishment with a postwar plan. 
To manage its resources while befriending the ambitious enter- 
is the difficult job of a prominent Montrealer, S. Randolph 

oble, federal Sugar Administrator since Canada went to war. 
Mr. Noble has been assistant general manager of the Royal 


Bank of Canada, 


ecial adviser to WPTB since 1941, organ- 


izer and vice-president of its subsidy agency, the Commodity 
Prices Stabilization Corp. 


Canada’s Seventh Loan 
Bond Details Announced 


An increase of $100,000,000 in the 
objective and a lengthening of the 
term of the bonds is planned for 
Canada’s Seventh Victory Loan, 


according to an announcement of, 


Finance Minister J. L. Isley. 

The Seventh Victory Loan will 
have a minimum objective of $1,- 
300,000,000 as compared with $1,200,- 
000,000 for the last two loans and 
with cash subscriptions of $1,407,- 
$76,650 for the Sixth Victory Loan 
and $1,374,992,250 for the Fifth Vic- 
tory Loan. 

Sale of the new bonds will com- 
mence on Oct. 23. There will be 
two issues—a short ‘term four-year 


issue, bearing 1%% interest and 
maturing on Nov. 1, 1948, and an 
issue due in 17 years and three 
months bearing 3% interest, matur- 
ing on Feb. 1, 1962, and callable at 
par on or after Feb. 1, 1959. Both 
issues will be offered at a price 
of 100, will mature at 100 and will 
be dated Nov. 1, 1944. The first 
interest coupon on the 3% bonds 
will be for nine months’ interest to 
Aug. 1, 1945, and succeeding cou- 
pons will fall due semi-annually 
on Feb. 1 and Aug. 1. 
Holders May Convert 

“Holders of Dominion of Canada 

4%% bonds, due and payable at 


Rotor of 75000 KVA vertical 
generator oat , Shipshaw 
(weight 395 tons) being low- 


ered into position. 


THE WASHINGTON LETTER oe 


Speed Car Reconversion 


By Detroit Labor Order 


By LAWRENCE SULLIVAN 

WASHINGTON — A promising 
preparatory step in the direction of 
civilian automobile production after 
the German collapse was announced 
this week by War Manpower Com- 
missioner Paul V. McNutt. Ford, 
Chrysler and Fisher Body, all cen- 
tred in Detroit, were authorized to 
assign @€ngineers and technicians to 
detail reconversion of plants, modi- 
fication of designs and new ma- 
chinery required. 


The only limitation placed on 
these assignments is that the total 
force so employed may not exceed 
1% of the payroll. 


These advance preparations may 
shorten by as much as three months 
the interval between suspension of 
war production and the actual de- 
livery of civilian cars, the industry 
estimates. The planning is author- 
ized as a step to bridge the con- 
version gap, as measured in unem- 
ployment. 


Will Reduce “Shock” 


“Sufficient advance planning for 
the resumption of civilian produc- 
tion,” Commissioner McNutt said, 
“will minimize the severity of the 
reconversion shock, The assignment 
of personnel to plan reconversion at 
this. time will permit the resump- 
tion of civilian production at the 
very moment that manpower, 
facilities and materials become 
available.” 


By _way of illustration, Mr. 
McNutt cited the case of one large 
corporation. 


“It is estimated that the assign- 
ment of less than 200 technicians to 
planning in a single plant employ- 
ing 16,000 workers may affect the 
employment of 500,000 workers im- 
mediately following the close of the 
European phase of the war.” 

Plants employing fewer than 100 
production workers need not secure 
WMC authority for assignment of 
reconversion planners, All other 


par on Oct. 15, 1944, and of 3%% 
bonds due Oct. 15, 1949, which have 
been called for payment at par on 
Oct. 15, 1944, may convert their 
holdings of these bonds into 
Seventh Victory Loan bonds,” Mr. 
Tisley said. i 

The Oct. 15, 1944, coupons on 
these bonds should be cashed in the 
usual way. Holders are urged to 
exchange the bonds of these two is- 
sues for the new Victory Bonds and 
they will be accepted at a price of 
par 100%. This conversion may be 
arranged with Victory Loan sales- 
men, banks and trust or loan com- 
panies from whom the details are 
available, 2 


plants must obtain specific authority 
from local WMC offices. 


* + « 
Pulp Allocations Unchanged 


Wood pulp allocations for the 
final quarter aggregate 2,659,848 
tons, approximately the same as for 
the third quarter, says WPB. Total 
production of paper and fibre board 
is placed at. 4,358,460 tons for the 
fourth quarter, against 4,341,637, 

“Scheduled fourth-quarter pro- 
duction of paperboard is practically 
the same as the last quarter, while 
scheduled total production of paper 
is approximately 17,000 tons over the 
third quarter as a result of small 
increases in the scheduled produc- 
tion of groundwood, book and fine 
papers.” 

Pulp allocations for rayon, Cello- 
phane, plastics and other nonpaper 
uses are set at 106,574 tons for the 
last quarter, up 5,000 tons over the 
previous period. There also has been 
a slight increase in pulp allocations 
for explosives, but these figures are 
not published. 

Pulp assigned for export is 41,023 
tons, against 47,821 in the third 
quarter, 


In line with the agreement 
reached at the recent Montreal con- 
ference between the WPTB and the 
WPB, Canada will continue ship- 
ping current amounts of both news- 
print and pulp to the U. S. during 
the fourth quarter. 


Newsprint imports from Canada 
now are running about 200,000 tons 
a month and wood pulp at the rate 
of 1,100,000 tons a year; 

Another step in fibre conservation 
was announced this week by OPA, 
in an order authorizing an increase 
of 7.5% to producers of certain off- 
set papers and papeterie products. 
The increase is approved to com- 
pensate producers for a shift to 
lighter grades, as required by WPB 
regulations. Off-set papers are 
limited to 50-pound basis, and 
papeteries, to 20 pounds. 

The producer price increase will 
not result in higher prices to con- 
sumers, as the larger printing area 
in the lighter weights more than 
covers the higher tonnage cost at 
the mill. 


Sawdust Alcohol 


Prospects for a new postwar in- 
dustry for Canada are being tested 
today in the U. S. Government's 
experimental plants in Washington 
and Oregon for the extraction of 
industrial alcohol from sawdust and 
from the waste sulphite liquors from 
paper mills. 

Ground has been broken at 
Eugene, Oregon, for construction of 
a plant to manufacture alcohol from 


THINKING AHEAD ELECTRICALLY 


The engineering skill that goes into such specialized electrical applications as the Ship- 
shaw development and the enormous production of Aluminum nearby, is back of every 
Westinghouse product — special or standard. 


The wide range of Westinghouse experience in all industries enables our engineers to 
provide the correct solution for any electrical problem. 


It is this “know how” which can help reduce your manufacturing costs — and like any 
specialized division of your business, it is as near as your telephone. 


Mets i 


WINNIPEG, FORT WILLIAM, TORONTO, SWASTIKA (Northern Ontario) 


HAMILTON 


CANADIAN WESTINGHOUSE COMPANY LIMITED 


» ONTARIO 


Headquarters for Every Electrical Equipment 


s Engincering Offices: 


LONDON, MONTREAL, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, HALIFAX 


Ted a ee 


Service and Repair Shops: 


VANCOUVER, CALGARY, REGINA, WINNIPEG 
TORONTO, SWASTIKA (Northern Ontario) 


MONTREAL 


CANADA'S SAM McLAUGHLIN 


This year Robert Samuel McLaughlin, dean of Canada's auto- 
motive industry and civic leader of the bustling city of Oshawa, 
can count more significant anniversaries than is the lot of most 
men. The only president that General Motors of Canada has 
ever had, "R. S."" has now held that position for a quarter of a 
century. And General Motors of Canada itself can count back 
75 years to the founding of its predecessor company, the 


McLaughlin Carriage . Works. 


Other birthdays for Sam 


McLaughlin are the 73rd of his life and the 57th of his service 
with McLaughlin's and General Motors. 


sawdust; and at Bellingham, Wash- 
ington, plans are under way for an- 
other project to process the wash- 
off from paper mills. 

Production capacity is estimated 
at 4,000,000 gallons annually at the 
Eugene plant, and about 3,000,000 
gallons at Bellingham. Both projects 
are going forward under the joint 
administration of the WPB, the 
Forest Products Laboratory, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin (also a _ federal 
agency), and the American Forest 
Products Industries, Inc., an asso- 
ciation of lumber and forestry in- 
terests organized to promote forest 
byproducts. | ; 

The two Pacific Coast plants were’ 
approved by the Government fol-' 
lowing extensive experimentation 
with a pilot plant at Marquette, 
Michigan, with equipment loaned by 
the Dow Cliffs Chemical Co. These 
tests indicated a potential volume 
production of alcohol from these 
sources at a cost of a little less than 
25 cents a gallon. 


Paper mill waste available for 
processing in the U. S. is estimated 
at 25 million tons a year. Alcohol 
recovery is estimated at 50 to 60 
gallons per ton of wood waste, 
against 20 to 25 gallons per ton 
under German methods developed 
at the Tornesch Chemical Works, 
near Hamburg, in 1926. 


New Technical Report 
The whole development is lauded 
and encouraged in an exhaustive 
technical bulletin published this 
week by the American Forest Prod- 
ucts Industries, Inc., (1319 Ejight- 
eenth St., N.W.) Washington, D.C, 


“Impetus has been given to cur- 
rent American activities both by the 
unprecedented demand for indus- 
trial alcohol, and by the presence 
here of Erwin H. Schaefer, head of 
the Tornesch plant, during experi- 
mental and early industrial experi- 
ence with the Scholler process. 
Classified by the Nazis as non- 
Aryan, Schaefer was forced to 
transfer his interests in the process 
to the German Government, in 
return for the privilege of leaving 
the country in 1938, 


Earnings on Consumer Credit 

Consumer credit corporations, one 
of the most rapidly developing lines 
in the field of finance in the decade 
preceding Pearl Harbor, earned in- 
come ranging from 10% to 30% of 
total assets, against an average of 
4% by commercial banks on com- 
parable loans, according to a long- 
term survey just completed by the 
National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, New York. (1819 Broadway.) 

“At the time of Pearl Hagbor 
specialized consumer installment 
credit was a $6 billions industry, 
and agencies in that field were 
among the most profitable financial 
corporations in the country,” the 
report concludes. The study covered 
the years 1929-41. 


Wartime restrictions on consumer 
eredit by the Federal Reserve 
Board, and growing shortages of 
consumers’ goods, have reduced the 
industry by two thirds. But the 
postwar outlook is for a resumption 
of business on the former scale, if 
not considerably larger to handle 
the long pent up demand for auto- 
mobiles, electric refrigerators and 
similar equipment. 

“The losses on loans of all such 
agencies have been negligible, sig- 
nificantly less than losses of com- 
mercial banks on all their opera- 
tions.” 

Sales finance companies account- 
ed for about one third of the total 
business, with personal loans, indus- 
trial banks, and membership credit 
associations making up the remain- 
ing $4 billions a year, Such opera- 


tions normally carried between 80%: 


and 90% of their assets in small 
loans to consumers, as opposed to 
less than 30% by commercial banks. 
Their funds come principally from 
borrowings and equity, and their 
capital ratios are relatively higher 
than those of banks. 

“The commercial banks were slow 
to enter this type of business, and 
did not come to it to any great ex- 


tent until the 1930’s. . . . However, 
by 1941 these banks had acquired 
one quarter of the installment 
credit business, and only 1,500 banks 
out of a total of almost 15,000 had 
failed to enter the field. Their col- 
lective experience was so profitable 
in the years they were in it that it 
is a foregone conclusion they will 
re-enter the field as soon as Gov- 
ernment restrictions on consumer 
credit are relaxed and durable goods 
again appear on the market.” 
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Wells WEAR OUT TOO 


Some Wills are about as serviceable as these broken- 
down wagon wheels. Changing times, new family 
circumstances, many things can make a once-good 
Will worse than useless. Is yours up to date? Check 
it. See'your lawyer if revision is needed. See us, too, 
to learn how our Trust Services can bekp you. 


~ Crown Trust 
Company 


Executors Trustees Financial Agents 
MONTREAL TORONTO 


“This mame has leng 
been associated with 
Gigh Grade Baréweeé 
Pleoring and Nerthers 
Gardweeds; Bprace 
and Bemleck.” 


HARD MAPLE 
FLOORING 


The MUSKOKA WOOD MFG. CO., Limited 


Here’s why the Western farm market is Canada’s 
best bet in sales possibilities: 


1. Greatly reduced mortgage iadebted- 
ness, ; 


2. A keenly accentuated desire for com- 
plete modernization of farm and 
home. 


3. Tremendous backleg ef required re- 
placements. 


Add to these factors the mitlion customer market 
pf the Free Press Prairie Farmer—275,000 circu / 
lation every week—and ydu have a combination 


of market and medium sure to push sales to 
new highs. 


Western Canadian farmers are thinking of the 
future, are planning the improvements they want 
for their farms, their homes and their famifies. 


Through the eager attention given the pages ef 
the Free Press Prairie Farmer every week you can 


make certain your product has a place in these 


plans. 


Free 


TORONTO 


1206 Canada Permanent Building 


320 Bay Street 


Press Weekly PRainit bss sei 


CHICAGO 


1823 Tribune Tower 
435 WN. Michigan Avenue 


NEW YORK 
12 East 41st Street 


TANG I SSN 


‘ 
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Hamilton Bridge Offers 
To Buy Sawyer Shares ° 


Let’s Finish the Job 


Industry's first and greatest respon- 
sibility is te obtein the highest de- 
gree of efficiency in production, 

: distribution and administration, in 

| order to achieve lower selling prices, 
thereby broadening markets and ex- 
panding output and empleyment 
... An important adjunct of such 
a policy is the encouragement of 
scientific research and inventiveness 
and the provision of the necessary 
production facilities for the develop- 
ment of new discoveries.—George 
W. Huggett, president and manag- 
ing - director, Canadian Industries 
Lid: 


Ask ‘yourself if this is your policy. 
If you are not satisfied thet it is you 
probably feel thet it's time some- 
thing wes done about it. 


With problems ef transition leom- 
ing shead, the time fer plenning is 
fow. 


CANADIAN 
aa aii 


Gloves for a wan... 
tailored by Acme 


Gloves most excellently tailored, of 
soft, smooth-grain Canadian Deerskin 
are ones to\sclect with assurance — 
wear with distinction A @ tab links 
them saying, “Here is everything in a 
glove that's good." 


You will likely find thet we, es en- 
gineers with @ background of 22 
years experience, can help you reach 
these objectives in a common sense 
way. 


A letter or @ consultation will 
plece you under ne obligation. 
Find out ebout us and the way we 
work. 


P.H.KEAYS 
AND ASSOCIATES 


66 KING STREET EAST 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


SAVINGS TODAY... 
SECURITY TOMORROW! 


‘ea. Make sure that your money 
We Manufacture ‘here today’ will still be 
‘here tomorrow’! Open an 
account with the Capital 
Trust Savings—where your 
money not only earns inter- 
est... butis a tangible, ever- 
ready fund to meet sudden 
emergencies and to tide over 
a possible post-war adjust- 
‘ment period. as peposics 
are guaranteed legally 
_. protected. Details onrequest. 


a exer ecb ct AERP aR eee 
Government of the | 
| 


Government of the 


Province of Alberta Province of Alberta 


NOTME TO BOLDERS OF PROVINCE | NOTICE TO HOLDERS OF PROVINCE 
OF ALBERTA DEBENTURES WHICH | OF ALBERTA DEBENTURES WHICH 
MATURED APRIL 1, 1936 MATURED OCTOBER 1, 1941 


— | 

The Province of Alberta wili pay inter- | 
est 10 bena fide holders of debentures of 
the above issue at 3 per cent in respect 
of the half-year ending the ist day of 
October. 1944. being at the rate of $15 and 
$7.50, respectively. for each $1,000 and 
£500 denomination,. 


Holders will be paid interest as stated 


The Province of Alberta will pay 
tures of the above issue at the rate of 
3 per cent per annum in respect of the 
half-year ending October 1, 1944, being 
at the rate of $15.00 and $7.60 respectively, 
fot each $1,000 and $500 denomination. 


Holders will be paid interest as stated 


on presentation of their debenture or | on presentation of their debenture or | 


debentures for notation thereon of such | debentures for notation thereon of such 
payment of interest at any branch of the | 
Imperia! Bank of Canada in the Dominion | / 
ef Canada. Debentures should’ be accom- | ion of Canada. Debentures should be 
panied by the usual ownership certificates | accompanied by the usual ownership 
required by the Dominion Government as | certificate required by the Dominion 
in the case of coupons. | Government as in the case of coupons 
| Dated at the City of Edmonton, in the 
Dated at Edmonton, Alberta. this 15th | province of Alberta, this 15th day of 
day of September, 100°. September, 1944. 


‘Sgc.) S. E. LOW, 

Provincial Treasurer. 
from The Alberta Gazette for 
September 15, 1944) 


| 

(Saed.) S, E. LOW, 

(Extract (Extract from The Alberta Gazette for 
September 15, 1944) 


| that 


interest to bona fide holders of deben- | 


payment of interest at any branch of the | 
| Imperial Bank of Canada in the Domin- | 


Provincial Treasurer. | 


Charles Fleetford Sise, president 


| of the Bell Telephone Co. of Can- 


ada since 1925, has now resigned 

osition to become chairman 

of the board of directors. A 

McGill graduate in electrical: en- 

gineering of 1897, Mr. Sise has 

been in the service of Bell of Can- 
ada since 1899. 


——— 


Purchase of control of Sawyer- 
Massey Ltd. as part of his com- 
pany’s postwar plans has been an- 
nounced by G. W. Wigle, president 
of Hamilton Bridge Co. These plans 
included also the disposal, in 1943, 
of Hamilton Bridge Western Ltd. 


Control of Sawyer-Massey Ltd. 
was acquired in orders to diversify 
Hamilton Bridge’s operations and 
expand its machine shop facilities, 
so as not to be entirely dependent 
on structural steel fabrication in 
the postwar period, it is stated. 
Hamilton Bridge Co., in peacetime, 
is engaged in the design, fabrication 
and erection of structural steel 
while Sawyer-Massey Ltd. is an 
engineering firm which is engaged 
in normal times in the manufacture 
of road machinery, contractors’ 
equipment and electric furnaces and 
also the design and manufacture of 
all types of mechanical equipment. 


Acquisition of control of Sawyer- 
Massey is the result of an offer to 
purchase all or any part of the 
company’s outstanding 50,000 shares 
of no par value common stock at 


Capital Rearrangment 
By Brantford Cordage 


Second Preferred Eliminated—New Common 
Issued and Listed With Expected 1944 Earn- 
ings of $1.20 Per Share 


Brantford Cordage Co. has re-, Friday, Sept. 29. The ticker abbre- 
organized its capital structure to; viation will be “BRC.” 


eliminate all of its second preferred 
stock through redemption of 12,000 
second preferred shares, having a 
par value of $25 per share, at their 
par value—which would cost the 
company $300,000—and through con- 
version of the remaining 12,0uu 
| shares into 40,000 shares of new no 


shares of new common stock being 
issued for each share of second pre- 
ferred stock. 


The company’s previously out- 
| standing 80,000 shares of no par 
value common stock have been con- 
solidated into 40,000 shares of new 
no par value common stock with 
lone share of new common being 
| issued for. each two shares of. old 
| common. 


Shares Outstanding 

| Outstanding capitalization of 
| Brantford Cordage.after completion 
|of the above. operation consists of 
| 33,422 shares of $25 par value 
| cumulative redeemable sinking fund 
first preference shares (carrying 
dividends of $1.30 per annum) and 
80,000 shares of no par value com- 
mon stock. There are at present 122 
holders of the common stock. 
Application for listing the com- 
mon stock jhas been made to the 
Toronto Stéck Exchange and the 
stock will be called for trading on 





one oe —— 


Government of the 
Province of Alberta 


NOTICE TO HOLDERS OF PROVINCE 
{OF ALBERTA DEBENTURES WHICH 
MATURED APRIL 1, 1943 
| The Province of Alberta will pay inter- 
est to bona fide holders of debentures of 
the above issue, at 242% in respect of the 
half-year ending the Ist day of October, 
1944, being at the rate of $12.50 for each 
$1.000 debenture. 


Holdets will be paid interest on presen- 
tation of their debenture or debentures 
| for notation thereon of such payment of 
interest, at any branch of the Imperial 
Bank of Canada in the Dominion of 
Canada, or at the Bank of the Manhattan 


i 
| Debentures should be accompanied by 
the usual ownership certificates  re- 


quired by the Dominion Government, as 
in the case of coupons. 


Dated at Edmonton, Alberta, this 15th 

| day of September, 1944. 

(Sgd.) S. E. LOW, 
Provincial Treasurer. 
Alberta Gazette for 

September 15, 1944) 


| (Extract from The 


(These debentures having been sold, this advertisement appears as a matter of record only.) 


New Issue 


$5,000,000 


CANADIAN CELANESE 


LIMITED. 


(Incorporated under the Laws of the Dominion 


of Canada) 


344% DEBENTURES 


Dated September 1, 1944 


Principal and -half-yearly 
in lawful money,of « 


Due September 1, 1959 


rl 1 and September 1) payable 
«ry branch;in Canada of the 


s ‘ 
Company’s Bankers, at the holder’s‘option. 


Denominations: $500 and $2,000, registerable as 


to principal only. 


The Company.is engaged in the production of cellulose acetate and the 
manufacture therefrom and sale of synthetic yarns and woven and knitted fabrics 
which are sold under the registered trade mark ‘Celanese’. 


ss the opinion of Counsel, these Debentures will be a legal investment for 


funds of Life Insurance Companies registered under the 


Insurance Companies Act, 1932, as amended, 


Canadian and British 


A Prospectus, a copy of which has been filed with the Secretary 


of State of Canada, under the provisions of 


The Companies 


Act, 1934, will be furnished upon request. 


PRICE: 100 and accrued interest from September 1, 1944 


NESBITT, THOMSON & COMPANY, LIMITED 
THE DOMINION SECURITIES CORPORATION LEMITED 


Company, in the City of New York, | 
U.S.A 


In addition to the above changes, 
the company has applied $412,848.58 
of its earned surplus to write down 
the book value of “trade marks, 
patent rights and goodwill” to $1. 
Earned surplus as at Aug. 31, 1943, 
amounted to $1,325,153 so it would 
be reduced as at that date to $912,- 


par value common stock, 3 1/3)| 395 


The company’s profits for the 10 
years ending Aug. 31, 1943, have 
averaged $116,423, which is at the 
rate of $1.45 per share on the 80,000 
no par value common shares pres- 
ently issued and outstanding. Net 
profits have been calculated on the 
basis of what: was available for the 
old second preferred shares (all of 
which have been redeemed or con- 
verted into new common shares) 
and the old common stock, but after 
deducting all expenses, taxes and 
dividends on the first preferred 
stock. 

Earnings on Common 

In order to protect the farmers 
against any increage in the price of 
binder twine, the Dominion Gov- 
ernment has been paying subsidies 
on fibre supplies. It is reported that 
the combined effect of the provision 
relating to the subsidy and of the 
| Income and: Excess Profits Taxes on 
Brantford Cordage is that no re- 
fundable proportion of taxes accrues 
to the company. It is further report- 
ed that the maximum amount of 
net profit which the company will 
be permitted to retain for the fiscal 
year ending Aug. 31, 1944, should 
not be less than $140,000. This 
j} amount after providing for divi- 
dends on the first preferred stock. 
is equivalent to approximately $1.20 
per share of new common stock. Net 
profits for the company for this 
fiscal year are expected to approxi- 
mate this figure. The Financial Post 
is advised that the company an- 
| ticipates inaugurating quarterly 
dividends on the no par value com- 
mon shares at the rate of 50 cents 
per annum—the first of such pay- 
ments to be made on Jan. 15, 1945. 

10,000 Shares Said Sold 

The Financial Post understands 
| that one of the company’s share- 
| holders has recently disposed of 10,- 
000 shares of no par value common 
stock privately. The common stock 
is currently quoted at $8.50 bid with 
no offerings shown. The preferred 
stock is quoted $26.50 bid to $27 
asked. ° 
* The transfer agents for the com- 
mon stock will be the Toronto Gen- 
eral Trusts Corp. and the registrar 
will be the National Trust Co. 

Brantford Cordage Co. is the larg- 
est manufacturer of binder twine 
in the British Empire, selling ap- 
proximately two thirds of its output 
for Canadian consumption and ex- 
porting the balance. 


West Canadian Hydro 


Completion of construction at 
Shuswap Falls has doubled hydro- 
electric generating capacity, West 
Canadian Hydro-Electric Corp. re- 
ports, with the new unit operating 
up to expectations. The year end- 
ed June 30, 1944, saw a lower con- 
solidated profit, common _ stock 
earned 17 cents per share against 
18 cents the previous year before 
participation. 

While the Shuswap Falls deyelop- 
ment has resulted in higher cper- 
ating earnings the past two years, 
surplus decreased last year, due to 
writing off a balanee of $20,136 un- 
amortized debt discount and ex- 
pense, and 2% premium on re- 
demption of all remaining 4%% 1960 
ee of Okanagan Telephone 

0. 


During the year capital additions 
totalled $121,584 with considerable 
renovations and improvements com- 
pleted. 


CONS. INCOME ACCOUNT 
Years Ended June 30: 
Net revenve 
Less: Deprec. 
Funded debt int.} .. 
Debt disc. & exp. . 
Income taxess 
Net profit 
Less: Pret. divds. .... 
Com. divds. ......;. 
Surplus for year- 
4Incl. refund. EPT .. 
tIncluding exchange. 
Times Bond Interest 
Earned 1.69 1.70 
Earnings per Share and Dividend Record: 
Pref.: Excl. EPT?+ .. $1.11 $1. 
Incl. ref. EPT.*+ ... 


Common: Excl. EPT+ 
Incl. ref. EPTt ... 
Earned§ \ 
Paid 0. 0.10 

for participa- 

CONDENSED BALANCE SHEET 
As at June 3: 1944 

Cash & Dom. bds. .... 

Accts. rec 

Inventories 
Total curr. assets ... 

Misc. assetss 

Fixed assets* 


tion. 


| Total assets . 
i 


Total curr. liab. .... 


| Depreciation res. . 
| Def. bank Ican 
| Funded debt 


Capital stock ......... eal 


| Capital stiplus ....... 
| Earned surpluse 


|}. *After $125,862 adjust. re Pacific 
| & Power,Co 


aIncl, refund. EPT ., 1,060 
Wate 
Working*-capilal ..... 


“440,811” Asi,s5g 4° 


the price of $1 per share (Cana- 
dian funds). The offer is to be open 
for acceptance until but not after 
Jan. 25, 1945. G. R. Cottrelle, presi- 
dent of Sawyer-Massey, in a letter 
to shareholders indicated that the 
directors intended to accept this of- 
fer in so far as their personal hold- 
ings are concerned and for shares 
over which they have power of 
disposition. He also pointed out 
that the company’s first mortgage 
6% bonds due July 1, 1942, have 
been in default since maturity that, 
while operating results of the com- 
pany have improved during the 
past three years, owing to work on 
war materials, taxation had pre- 
vented the accumulation of “ade- 
quate working capital,” on the re- 
tirement of any bonds—that the 
company's present plant is old and 
the equipment either worn out or 
obsolete—that “to compete success- 
fully in postwar years the com- 
pany would require to make ex- 
tensive purchases of costly modern 
machinery”—and that the shares 
are currently quoted at $1 bid among 
the unlisted securities. The directors 
made this personal decision to sell 
as a result of the uncertainties of 
the future and having regard to 
the circumstances surrounding the 
company’s operations, 


Hamilton Bridge Co. announce that 
Sawyer-Massey Ltd. will continue 
to operate under its present man- 
agement, 


Kamm, Garland & Co. has writ- 
ten shareholders of Sawyer-Massey 
Ltd., advising them not to accept 
the offer of $1 per share as “in our 
opinion the offer of the Hamilton 
Bridge Co. is not commensurate 
with the intrinsic value of the 
shares.” Kamm, Garland & Co, cal- 
culated that the stock has a book 
value equal to $6.60 per share. 


In the dark days of the Battle of Britain, 
the words of Winston Churchill “Give us 
the tools and we'll finish the job” were a 
challenge that was accepted throughout this 


continent. 


Vast volumes of “the tools” have been pro- 
duced and used in action. Much more will 
be needed before the Battles of Europe and 


the Pacifi: are won. 


For the investor this calls for continued 
thrift, saving and buying of Victory Bonds, 
the best investment available to Canadians: 


VICE-PRES., MANAGER 


E. B. Wilkins, appointed vice- 
president and general manager of 
Addison Industries Ltd., Toronto, 
which will make Norge household 
appliances. Mr. Wilkins for two 
years past was assistant to the 
— of Wartime Shipbuilding 
td.; previously was nadian 
manager of General Motors’ Frig- 
idaire division. 
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Propellor Production 
To Be Curtailed 


From Our Own Correspondent 


MONTREAL.—Production activity 
at the plant of Canadian Propellors, 
Ltd., subsidiary of Canadian Pratt 
& Whitney Aircraft, Ltd., will be re- 
duced, now that demand for pro- 
pellers for training and other planes 
in Canada is easing off, it was 
announced by Munitions Minister 
Howe on occasion of delivery of the 
10,000th propeller from the plant. 


PRECISION 


CARS TRUCKS 


I221 BAYS 
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IN CANADA 


INDUSTRIAL VALVES 


STUDEBAKER DISTRIBUTORS 


Let’s Finish the Job 


Get ready now to buy more Victory Bonds; 
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‘Whole-family’ 


The vast majority of Daily Stat readers have the regular 
editions of their favourite paper delivered to their homes 
on the day of publication—between 4 and 7 p.m. There is 
no need for an out-of-town reader to go downtown in the 
evening to buy his copy of The Star—it is delivered to his 
house with all the attractions of a great metropolitan daily 
newspaper. : 


The whole family has an-opportunity to read it before and 
after supper. This is a distinct advantage for Star adver- 
tisers, whose messages can be sure of attention by readers 
of both Sexes and all ages, at the time they are most receptive. 


To reach customers in Toronto and throughout Ontario, . 
advertisers will find that the Toronto Daily Star excels by 
far all other dailies in quantity and quality of readership. 
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Nylon has assumed increased war- 
time importance, for, in addition 
to appearing in both yarn and 
monofilament form, nylon now is 
produced as powder for injection 
moulding and supplied in Canada 
by CI-L. 

Right now its application is re- 
stricted to war purposes, but after 
the war, nylon injection moulding 
powder will be in great demand, 
Tough, and flexible, moulded 
nylon has the highest softening 
temperature of any thermoplastic. 
A copy of complete technical 
reference manual “Plastics Sup- 
plied by C-I-L” will. be sent to 
you upon request. Write on your 
firm's letterbead to C-1-L, Plastics 
Division, 904 Birks Bldg., Postal 
Zone 2, Montreal, Que. 


INVESTMENTS THIS WEEK 


Stock Split Seen Possible 


For Can. Locomotive 


Consideration is expected to be 
given by the directors to splitting 
the Canadian Locomotive Co.’s 
common stock according to rumors, 
which also suggests that the basis 
will be 4 for 17 No official con- 
firmation of this rumor is available. 
The company had 39,899 shares of no 
par value common stock outstand- 
ing at Dec. 31, 1943. Recent activity 
in this stock carried it to a price 
of $68.50 bid to $70 asked. The 
stock sold as low as $27 per share 
last January. 

A marked improvement in the 
company's position accompanied by 
a@ good backlog of orders has been 
partly responsible for the increased 
interest in this stock. 

The company has completed or- 
ders for 75 locomotives for India, 
6 locomotives for Jamaica and 8 
out of an order for 45 locomotives 
for the CPR. William Casey, presi- 
dent and general manager, advised 
The Financial Post that the com- 
pany had a new order for 115 more 
locomotives for India, He expects 
that orders now on hand will assure 
capacity operation of this compary 
until the spring of 1946. Present 
operations are being curtailed some- 
what due to a shortage in labor, he 
reports. 
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$300 in Essay Prizes 


Forward Publishing Company Limited offers two prizes of 
$250 each for the best essays submitted on either of the sub- 


jects, “The Case for Socialism in Cana 


Socialism in Canada.” 


” or “The Case Against 


It is the Company’s intention to publish the prize-winning 
essays in pamphlet form for general distribution. The judges, 
in making the award, will accordingly take into account both. 
literary merit and argumentative skill displayed in the essays. 


If more than one essay should be judged as being of equal 
ranking for either of the prizes, that prize will be divided 
among the writers of such essays. The judges may, in their 
discretion, award consolation prizes to the writers of any 
essays that the publishers may desire to publish in addition 
to the essays awarded first place. 


Contestants are advised to read carefully the rules printed 


below. 


Rules of the Contest 


1. Ferward Publishing Company 
Limited offers for competition two 
cash prizes of $250 for the best 
essays submitted, in accordance with 
these rules. 


2. The subjects of the essays shall 
be either “The Case for Socialism in 
Canada,” or “The Case Against 
Secialism in Canada,” but contest- 
ants are free te choose an alternative 
title appropriate te the subject 
matter. 


3. Essays submitted must not 
exceed 3,000 words in length and are 
te be typed, double-spaced, on one 
side only of sheets of paper 81¢ x 
ll inches. 


4. Manuscripts of essays are to be 
mailed, unfolded, te reach the office 
ef the publishers not later than 
December 1, 1944. 


5. The name and adé@ress of the 
contestant shall be typed in the 
upper left-hand corner of the first 
page of the manuscript. 


6. Manuscripts shall be addressed to 
“Essay Contest, Forward Publishing 
Company Limited, 92 Adelaide 8t. 
West, Toronto 1.” 


7. Copyright in all manuscripts 
submitted shall become the sole 
property of Forward Publishing Com- 
pany Limited, and no manuscripts 
will be returned. The publishers 
will, however, reassign to the 
author, without charge, copyright 
in any essay submitted which they 
do not desire to publish. 


8. Entry of an essay in the contest 
shall automatically entail acceptance 
of these rules by the contestant. 


Forward Publishing Company 


Limited 


92 Adelaide St. W. 


Toronto, 1 


This year the sinking fund re- 
quirements were brought up to date 
by the company and consequently 
$401,900 par value of the company’s 
6% bonds due Jan. 1, 1953, were 
retired, leaving only $642,900 out- 
standing. As no common dividend 
could be paid with the sinking fund 
in arrears there has been some 
speculation as to whether a divi- 
dend might be declared in the near 
future. Mr. Casey advised The 
Financial Post that no considera- 
tion had yet been given by the 
directors to the payment of a 
dividend. 

Earnings per share have been 
$1.08 in 1943, $1.67 in “1942 and $3.90 
in 1941 excluding the refundable 
portion of the Excess Profit Tax 
which amounted to $6.78 per share 
in 1943 and $2.56 in 1942. 

It is anticipated that demand for 
railroad equipment from all 
countries will create a good export 
market for railway cars and loco- 
motives, and Canadian companies 
are likely to be able to share in this 
market, it is believed. 


Postwar Business 


“The view is widely held that a 
period of intense business activity 
lasting perhaps two or three years is 
eventually going to follow the end- 
ing of the war in Europe,” says 
Greenshields & Co., members of the 
Montreal Stock Exchange. “In the 
transition there may be an interval 
of lower earnings, possibly reduced 
dividends. That might be expected 
to make for an irregular and erratic 
stock market but we doubt very 
much whether conditions will be 
such as to promote widespread 
liquidation of investment holdings. 

“On the contrary, any marking 
down in prices over the coming 
months is likely in our opinion to 
make effective a lot of latent buy- 
ing power both from within and 
without the Dominion. It is our 
experience that Canada is currently 
being viewed abroad as a field for 
postwar investment in even a more 
favorable light than at home. 

“Superficially, the market seems 
to have worried from time to time 
in the last year over the possible 
effect of a sudden ending of the 
war. The actual event may have 
results other than what is com- 
monly expected. Marketwise there 
are explosive elements in the un- 
precedented supply of idle cash and 
the absence of any considerable in- 
crease in equity investments since 
192 


9, 

“It is within the possibilities that 
the feeling of relief which will 
come when the fighting ends may 
find expression in an outburst of 
spending which will overflow’ into 
speculative channels. if in recent 
months we have had a strong mar- 
ket it,has been a restrained market. 
Whether it will maintain that 
character is at least open to doubt.” 

e s * 


International Pete 


Increased earnings for 1944 as 
compared with 1943 are expected 
to be shown. by International 
Petroleum Co. ag a result of a con- 
siderable increase in the production 
of crude oil in 1944. 

International Pete’s crude oil pro- 
duction for the first six months or 
so of 1944 was understood to be up 
over 80% from last year in Vene- 
zuela and about 50% in Colombia. 
Production was reduced well under 
50% of capacity at times earlier 
during the war in both countries, 
according to Dr. O. B. Hopkins, due 
to a lack of tanker tonnage to move 
the oil as a result of the German 
U-boat menace. Peruvian produc- 
tion was not curtailed as in the 
other two countries. 

Another favorable factor for the 
company has been the unanimous 
decision of the Supreme Court of 
Colombia that the expiry date of 
the Tropical Oil Co.’s De Mares 
concession is August 25th, 1951. 
Tropical Oil Company is Interna- 
tional operating subsidiary in 
Colombia. The case has been be- 
fore the courts for about two years, 
the Colombia Government contend- 
ing that the concession would ter- 
minate in 1946, 


International Petroleum’s common 


stock is currently selling at about 
$22 per share to yield approxim- 
ately 4.55% on the basis of a divi- 
dend of $1.00 per annum. 

s * 


Brazilian Traction 


Further denials of reports con- 
cerning disturbances in Brazil have 
been made by Dr. Carlos Martins, 
the Brazilian Ambassador in Wash- 
ington, and Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull. These are in addition 
to the denial of the Brazilian Am- 
bassador in Uruguay reported last 
week, 

“There is not a single element of 
truth among the items which have 
been spread about in purported ex- 
planation of the recent interruption 
in foreign communications. Equally 
devoid of foundation is the report 
that on September 7, military cere- 
monies were conducted at Urugu- 
ayana, with the attendance of rep- 
resentatives of the Argentine 
Army,” declared Dr. Martihs. Con- 
ditions were normal he is reported 
to have stated. ° 

Secretary Hull is reported to have 
said that he had come to expect 


JOINS FIRM 


Dr. Theodore A. Jackson, who has 
joined the management engineer- 
ing firm of Stevenson & Kellogg 
Ltd., as industrial psychologist and 
member of the senior staff. Clini- 
cal interviewing of workers to de- 
termine aptitudes and help solve 
personnel problems will be part of 
his job. 


damage to centres of production of 
war materials and railroad centres 
around Paris, 

© ° s 


Dairy Corp. 


An offer of one share of Silver- 
wood Dairies Ltd. no par value com- 
mon stock in exchange for two 
shares of Dairy Corp. of Canada’s 
no par value common stock is being 
made by A. E. Silverwood, presi- 
dent of Silverwood Dairies Ltd. and 
a director of Dairy Corp., through 
Kamm, Garland & Co. 


Dairy Corp., through subsidiaries, 
operates in Winnipeg, Regina, Sas- 
katoon and Edmonton while Silver- 
woods Dairies operates solely in 
Ontario, 

Dairy Corp. common stock has 
been selling around $7 per share and 
Silverwood’s common stock was 
quoted on Monday, Sept. 25 at $15 
bid to $17 asked. 


Ontario Hydro 
Load Up 2% . 


Total primary load demand for 
August on the Southern Ontario and 
Thunder Bay System and Northern 
Ontario Properties of the Ontario 
Hydro-Electric System exceeded 
that for August, 1943, by almost 
44,000 horsepower or 2% which is 
the same percentage increase as 
occurred in July, 1944. The South- 
ern Ontario System and the North- 
ern Ontarlo Properties each show 
an increase in the primary load and 
secondary load while the Thunder 
Bay System reports a decrease. 


Complete primary and secondary 
load tabulations as released by the 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission 
of Ontario are: 


Maximum 20-Minute Peak H1.P. 
Aug. 
1944 

1,894,338 
95,979 
203,950 


Primary Loads 
South. Ont. .. 

Thunder Bay . R 
Nor. Ont. Prop. 184,372 


Total 2,194,267 2,150,334 
Primary & Secondary Loads: 
South Ont. ... 1,980,296 1,931,432 
Thunder Bay . 108,445 124,611 
Nor, Ont. Prop. ,. 259,178 232,495 


Total ......006 | 2,847,919 2,288,538 


The Ontario Hydro emphasizes 
that as a result of the amalgamation 
of three systems into one, now 
known as the Southern Ontario 
System, the maximum 20-minute 
coincident peak of the Niagara, 
Eastern Ontarjo and Georgian Bay 
division has become the maximum 
20-minute peak for that system, and 
that the coincident peak for south- 
ern Ontario is less than the sum of 
the individual division peaks be- 
cause of the difference in time at 
which maximum demands occur, 


1943 
1,865,748 
100,214 


North Whitney Mines advises that 
$20,000 will be spent drilling its 
Porcupine holdings. Shallow holes 
put down in earlier work returned 
values in several parts of the pro- 
perty, it is stated. These areas will 
be probed at greater depth. Officers 
and directors were re-elected at the 
annual meeting, with one exception, 
J. Robinson-Duff replacing T. W. 
Page as director and vice-president. 


CLIMAXING the romantic story of Canada’s 
wartime shipbuilding achievements are the “baby 
flat-tops’—freighters converted into airplane car- 
riers—with broad decks from which angry fighters 
zoom to guard the precious convoys. The range; 
manoeuvrability and striking power added to the 
naval air arm by the “baby flat-tops” has meant the 
death knell of many U-Boats. And they are in the 
vanguard of the allied advance on Tokio. 

In a Western Canadian shipyard, the conversion 
of these “baby flat-tops” was achieved in record 
time—a feat made possible by the magnificent 
contribution of many industries. 

Northern Electric played its part—together with 
the loyal wholehearted work of electrical engineers, 
electrical contractors and electricians. As a manu- 
facturer we produced many of the electrical com- 
ponents—and as a national electrical service, we 
were able to save precious hours through our ability 
to locate and supply essential “bits and pieces”. 


Northern Electric Company Limited 


rumors of a wild nature from some] 


part of South America every day, 
but that they were generally from 
busybodies and troublemakers but 
that they were hard to trace. 

Brazilian’s directors declared an 
interim dividend of $1 a common 
share payable Dec. 1, (record Oct. 
13), the same as was paid on June 
15. This will bring 1944 dividend 
payments to $2 per share as against 
$1.75 a share paid in 1943, 

Brazilian’s common. stock 
strengthened about a point during 
the past week to sell currently at 
$21%4 to $21% per share, 

a 


European Property 


No word of the condition of their 
European plants has been received 
by the officials of those Canadian 
companies contacted by The 
Financial Post. 

It is interesting to note that Inter- 
national Telephone and Telegraph 
Corp. received advice that its 
properties in Paris, comprising two 
factories and a laboratory, were not 
damaged in the Battle of France. 
The company also received word 
from Bucharest that its factory in 
Rumania is intact and operating. 

Premier George Drew, of Ontario, 
speaking to the Canadian Club in 
Toronto on Sept. 25, reported that 
while Paris itself was not damaged 
very much, bombing had done heavy 
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BUYS TORONTO SEAT 


W. R. Bricker, of the Kitchener, 

Ont., firm of stock and bond brok- 

ers, W. R. Bricker & Co., which last 

week purchased a seat on the 

Toronto Stock Exchange at a re- 

ported $40,500, a new high since 
June, 1938. 
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Pulp and Paper Stocks 


We have prepared a booklet containing « statistical analysis 
of eighteen Canadian and United States pulp and paper 
o 


companies whose shares are listed on the 


ronto and 


Montreal stock exchanges, together with a brief survey of 
the outlook for the industry. 
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Copy of booklet on request, 
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The Editorial Page .. 


Start Demobilization Now 

No matter how large is Canada’s military com- 
mitment to the war in the Pacifie it is practically 
certain that only a part of our present forces can 
be used. There is simply not enough room for 
anything like the full strength of the United 
Nations armies to operate, even if such power was 
mecessary. That being the case and the end of 
the war in Europe in sight, the time has arrived 
- for preliminary demobilization. 

Carried on the strength of our three armed 
sefvices are thousands of men, who for one reason 
or another, will never make first class fighting 
material. Until the Nazi collapse in France they- 
constituted an emergency reserve. 

Some of these are front line veterans on more 
or less permanent light duty because of injury or 
if health. Some are older men who volunteered 
for administrative posts or instructing posts now 
no longer needed. Some, and probably a larger 
number than the general public would expect, 
are men whom the Army, Navy or Air Force have 
not been able to fit into the standard groove ana 
are being kept almost in idleness on general duty. 

In practically all cases fhese men would be. of 
more use to the country and be far more contented 
themselves if they were offered an immediate dis- 
charge. Such action, moreover, would greatly 
simplify the problem of re-establishment. These 
ceses would be well settled in civilian life, or ad- 
vanced on any special training they may need 
or desire, by the time the main rush of demobiliza- 
tion commenced. It is going to be a gigantic task 
to change over half a million service men into 
civilians. It would relieve the crush a little if we 
could start with any that could be spared now. 


For a Better Canada 


In sharp and commendable contrast to a small 
section of the press of Canada, the Montreal 
Gazette has been campaigning vigorously for a 
better understanding between the two major races 
of this country. Rightly, the Gazette argues, that 
resentment at each other’s differences will gain us 
nothing, that what is needed is tolerance plus ap- 
preciation. “It would be a poor gain if all the 
differences could be submerged in favor of a rigid 
uniformity,” states our contemporary in an edi- 
torial entitled “Healing Our Differences.” The 
drab unity, obtained in such a way, might be pur- 
chased at too great a price, even if it were pos- 
sible. 

To ensure that this wo1th-while sentiment 
reaches both parties interested the Gazette fea- 
tures a French translation of its editorial at the 
top of an adjoining column the balance Of which is 
devoted to English translations of-editorials from 

- the French-Canadian press. x 





When the Danes Come Back 


Within three days of the ending of war in 
Europe, Danish eggs, butter and bacon will again 
be on the British market. So declares an en- 
thusiastic Danish exporter. 

That prediction may prove much too optimistic, 
as much depends on whether Denmark will be 
spared actual military operations, but undoubtedly 
the Danes are making preparations for a prompt 
re-invasion of the British produce markets again 
after the war. And with the great. bulk of their 
agricultural machine still intact they may make 
a surprising comeback. 

Undoubtedly there has been much liquidation 
of livestock in Denmark, because that country, 
absolutely dependent on cheap North and South 
American feed which was cut off automatically 
with the German occupation, could not hope to 
maintain pre-war farm output. 

But in this liquidation naturally only the poorer 
livestock would be sacrificed so that Denmark 
may come out of this war as she emerged from 
the last one, with higher quality foundation stock 
than ever before. If a farmer is forced to reduce 
his livestock, naturally it will be the peorer cows 


and the less productive poultry which will be sent 


to the butcher. 

If this is the case then Canadian farmers, ‘who 
have greatly increased their exports of bacon, 
dairy and poultry products to Great Britain, will 
face the keenest sort of competition once peace 
is restored. It is exceedingly doubtful whether 
that competition can be faced if our producers put 
their main faith in floor prices, preferences and 
subsidies. These artificial supports may crumble 
quickly, especially if Britain decides or is forced 
to revert to her histaric policy of cheap food. 

We would be on much firmer ground if we 
concentrated on getting our costs of production 


down and in this respect we should be able to at 
least hold our own with the Danes, Normally the 
latter must import around 70% of the grain used in 
feeding livestock, whereas we have abundance 
produced within our own boundaries. We should 
be able to secure fertilizer, concentrates and other 
livestock raw materials on terms at least compar- 
able with those available to the Danes and the 
same should apply, if it does not already do so, 
to machines and other equipment. 

In one respect, it is generally claimed, the 
Danish farmer has an advantage. He is credited 
with using much more scientific breeding and 
feeding methods than the average Canadian 
farmer. If that is true, and the uniform high 
quality and low price of his export produce would 
seem to bear it out, then the remedy lies in educa- 
tion. It may not be necessary and in fact it might 
not be wise to introduce an exact replica of Danish 
production and marketing methods here, because 
our situation is very different, but undoubtedly 
we might well follow our rival’s example of mak- 
ing quick application of the latest scientific de- 
velopments with the double barrelled objective of 
lowering costs and raising quality. 


Real Work to be Done 


A valuable blueprint for practical postwar con- 
servation work by municipalities is the report of 
the Ganaraska Watershed by A. H. Richardson, 
of the Ontario Forestry Department. Off the press 
last week, the elaborate report follows a special 
study by Dominion and Provincial officials. 

The Ganaraska River which empties into Lake 
Ontario at Port Hope, is by no means a big river 
and its watershed of approximately 100 square 
miles would cover no more than a pinhead on an 
average map of Canada, The important thing 
about Ganaraska is that it presents problems of 
erosion and flood control, that are typical of wide 
areas of Canada. Causes and the cures suggested 
should give similar benefits elsewhere. 

Once valuable timber and farm country, a con- 
siderable part of the Ganaraska valley is now of 
little.good to anybody with floods a menace at the 
lower end, drifting sands at the upper. Popula- 
tion in the area has been declifing steadily from 
the high point reached in the early eighties of the 
last century. 

The remedy suggested includes a series of flood 





control dams, the development of a 20,000-acre 
municipal forest covering the poorer land, encour- 
agement of larger and better farm wood lots else- 
where, restocking with fish and other game and 
the provision of tourist highways and camping 
;grounds, The project would provide healthy out- 
door employment for 600 men for twa years and 
would cost around $1.5 million. The work and 
cost, however, could be spread over longer periods 
if desired. Aside from its direct advantage of 
preventing property destroying floods, the project 
can ke considered self-liquidating from the long 
‘range viewpoint of developing new forests and 
tourist resources, of making prosperous and beau- 
tiful in area, much of which is threatened with 
decay. 





Revolution in World Trade 


We are heading for serious trouble if our post- 
war industrial planners are using pre-war trade 
facts, says Williams Haynes, a distinguished U. S. 
chemical authority, in the current issue of the 
American weekly, Colliers. And Mr. Haynes 
elaborates his claim with some startling revela- 
tions. He claims that in the war between the land 
and the laboratory, the latter has always won, 
that chemicals or synthetics invariably oust the 
natural product in the end. 

This has been the case, he says, with vanilla, 
nitrates, indigo, and a host of other products, and 
it will be the same story, he predicts, with rubber, 
silk, tung oil, and many of the drugs and powders 
we formerly imported from the Orient. The im- 
plications are revolutionary. Take the case of 
rubber: 


“Millions of people in the Far East depend on 
natural rubber for a livelihood. Here at home we 
have built a synthetic industry. One plant produces 
90,000 tons of synthetic rubber a year, employing 
1,500 men, To produce a similar tonnage of natural 
rubber in Malaya would require 100,000 workers. 
Are we to scrap this plant to make jobs for Java, 
Sumatra and Malaya? Not likely.” 


While Mr. Haynes writes specifically of condi- 
tions in the United States his blunt warning re- 
garding the drastic changes in world trade which 
we may expect after the war, cannot be ignored 
by this country. that is so vitally ,concerned with 
export, 


The Postwar World ... . 


In this department The Financial Pokt notes current comment, opinion and research on the world 
that will face us after the war has been won. 


The Bevin Plan for Preventing Slumps 


Hon. Ernest Bevin, Minister of Labor, in the British 
House of Commons recently, outlined a plan for ors 
ganizing for full employment. The: main feature, 
digested below, depends on three factors, capital eax- 
penditure, consumption and foreign trade, 


In future the Government's policy will be to meet 
the onset of any depression at an early stage by ex- 
panding and not contracting capital expenditure, and 
by raising consumption expenditure and not reducing 
it, by such means and devices as may be found most 
effective. There are three elements to be considered 
in this matter; there is capital. expenditure, both 
private and public; there is consumption expenditure, 

*both private and public; and there is the foreign 
balance. =, inate 

Nothing, by itself, will stop.a slump. It is necessary 
to have a combination of activities. Private enterprise 
will be encouraged to follow the Government’s line in 
timing investment, Then wé want submitted for fur- 
ther consideration a proposal of deferred tax credit, 
or similar devices. I do not object to an equalization 
of budget finance, It is not an uncommon thing today, 
in every business in the country, The practice hither- 
to in local authorities and in the Government has 
been to reduce taxation when we are doing well, and 
to increase it when we are hard up. I would rather 
pay it when I am doing well, than when I am hard 
up. ; ' 
This is not to be regarded as a public works policy, 

as understood in the old sense. The works then en- 


. ¥isaged were either the building of the dock or the 


cutting of a road, but this is intended to include the 
whole range of public activity, using developments of 
all kinds —to turn on national capital at the right 
moment to improve our country, and improve our 
health and efficiency for future developments. It is 
in that sense, that we should use the Public, Works 
Funds, and we want to adjust it in order to meet 
these ebbs and flows which are, to a very large extent, 
outside our control, 

The second line of defense is consumption expendi- 
ture. If we are not successful in preventing a decline 
in capital investment, purchasing power for consumers’ 
goods will inevitably decline, and we must avoid the 


vicious downward spiral. It is important at this mo- 
ment, to realize that the methods of adjusting money 
wages and production, which have obtained in the past 
were very uneven in their application. The method of 
avoiding a fall in consumption, is one of the vital 
things which has a bearing on many problems, includ- 
ing the distribution of industry. 


I do think—that, in the social services plan, in con- 
nection with unemployment, the method of using social 
service benefits as a subsidy to wages, and as an 
excuse for inefficiency in industry itself, is wrong. It 
should be designed for the special purpose of unem- 
ployment, and. industry must undertake the other 
obligations. : 


We must treat our,economy as a whole, Whatever 
we do internally, we cannot leave out the foreign 
balance and export trade. This element of our 
economy is largely dependent on the policies of other 
countries. The importance of restoring and expanding 
our export trade to make up for loss of our overseas 

_investments, is generally recognized, but Government 
action to this end cannot be taken in isolation, 

We must have foreign trade because the raw ma- 
terials are outside our country. We must buy them, 
and other countries must buy goods from us, if we 
are to have the raw materials, and we must do so 
under conditions which will ensure that our internal 
economy is not brought near disaster with every storm 
that blows. Before the war, the number of people 
actually employed on what are called exports in this 
country was about 2 millions of our total working 
population. : 

Unless there is a method of insulation, there is 
always the danger of the whole economic structure 
being upset by this comparatively small number, 
Therefore, in association with other countries, we must 
try to agree on-measures which will prevent the ap- 


palling fluctuations in the international price level, 


which characterized the years between the wars and 
which, if there is a reasonably stable international 


price level, make for expansion all over the world and - 


give security and confidence. I am hoping that the 


negotiations now being carried on throughout the 


United Nations will lead to that end. 





The Canadian 
Editorial of the Week 


Healing Our Differences 
Montreal Gazette 

Many of those who are most eager to 
end the differences in this country are 
discouraged by the conviction that these 
differences are so deep as to be unalter- 
able. It is quite true that many differ- 
ences in belief and outlook will never 
be changed. But, in order that unity 
might be established in this country, is 
it necessary that they should be 
changed? What is more, is it desirable? 

In the vast Canadian pattern there 

surely room and need for many 
threads to add color and variety—even 
strength—to the whole. It would be a 
poor gain if all the differences could be 
submerged in favor of a rigid uniform- 
ity. The drab unity, obtained in such a 
way, might be purchased at too great 
a price, even if it were possible. |, 

A solution, sounder and more realistic, 
may lie in another direction. Instead of 
resentment at each other's differences, 
cannot there be understanding? Instead 
of the desire to overcome and assimilate, 
cannot there be a will to acknowledge 
and respect? Tolerance would go a long 
way toward creating reconciliation. But 
the deeper need is for something more 
positive and constructive than mere 
tolerance~—-something nearer to apprecia- 
tion and fellowship, something more 
heartfelt, because mere perceiving and 
more human. , 

After all, we should not allow our- 
selves to become obsessed with the 







































































































































problems of this country, as if they were 
problems belonging to us alone. We 
need the truer perspective that comes 
with the realization that the effort to 
overcome unhappy divisions is one that 
must be made by every nation in the 
world. We are, in.short, dealing not with 
a national problem, but with a problem 
in human nature. 
* s + 


As Others See Us .. 
Bright With Dull Figures 


Bruce Hutchinson in Vancouver Sun 


Canada, very properly, is getting ready 
to spend a lot of money after the war. 
All the professionals and amateurs of 
finance are adding up the total and 
figuring out the probable postwar bud- 
get of the nation, but hardly anybody 
bothers to figure out where the money 
is coming from, And most of us refuse 
to face the fact that it is coming entirely 
from you and me. 

The Financial Post, which is very 
bright at dull figures, has lately made 
a calculation which, however dull, is re- 
markably interesting to anyone who has 
to pay taxes, which is to say practically 
everybody. Briefly, it expects the Gov- 


ernment to keep on spending at some- . 


thing like its present rate for three 
years after the war, during the expen- 
sive period of transition, The permanent 
budget. will hardly be achieved before 
1948 and we can only expect tax recuc- 
tions before that time if we are pre- 
pared to continue our present heavy 
descent into debt, 


ther People’s Views. 


Small Firms Do Well 
Amherst (N.S.) News 


An analysis by The Financial Post of 
figures issued by the Bank of Canada 
indicates that the smaller Canadian com- 
panies showed the most rapid growth 
from 1936 to 1942. Net worth of these 
smaller firms, in this period, increased 
16%, compared with 11.6% for the aver- 
age and 8.8% for the largest firms. In 
addition to this, assets of the smaller 
companies “have become more liquid 
than they were and considerable more 
liquid than have the assets of larger 
corporations.” 

This trend, says The Post, combined 
with analysis of corporation earnings 
figures, “goes a long way to dispel the 
popular conception that big business gets 
all the breaks and is squeezing the 
smaller concerns out of business.” It is 
apparent the trend toward a monopoly 
in business activities is not as serious as 
sometimes stated. Apparently aggres- 
sive, well-managed small corporations 
can more than hold their own against 


big business. 
* «@ - * 


Research is Vit: 
Brantford Expositor 


Commenting on the general agreement 
expressed with regard to Navy Minister 
Macdonald's demand that the Royal Can- 
adian Navy be adequately maintained 
after the war, The Financial Post says 
various plans are also afoot to retain a 
number of present-day war plants is 
peacetime arsenals. 3 

This weu'd appear logical f.cm the 
point of view of preparedness and see 


* 


curity, but, as The Financial Post says, 
a still more important requirement is 
scientific research. 

It will be necessary to keep up suit- 
able armed forces in the future, to oper- 
ate required manufacturing plants and 
keep arsenals sufficiently supplied. 
But, obviously, it would be wastefully 
futile to maintain defense forces on 
present standards, with weapons of cur- 
rent type. In machines of war, obsoles- 
cence is rapid. What counts is the know- 
ledge, ability and capacity to make new 
and effective weapons speedily, once an 
emergency arises. That knowledge can 
come only from continuous and wide- 
spread research, and, incidentally this 
will give many highly valuable by- 
products, in addition to making provi- 
sion for another outbreak of hostilities 


that the world hopes will never occur, 
. * ° 


What The tapers Say 
Conastitution—Our Big Issue 
Winnipeg Free Press 
If Canada is to prepare itself perman- 
ently for the.problems of the postwar 
world, now rapidly approaching, it must 
settle the long-term relationship be- 
tween the Dominion and the provinces, 
so that each: may be equipped with es- 
sential resources of power and revenue. 
But the immediate, temporary problem 
of conversion from war to peace must 
not be overlooked. For if we blunder 
in the period immediately ahead of us, 
we shall lay the groundwork for another 

depression. 
4.cccp.aines cf government controls as 
a permanent feature of our economy 





HIGH TIME TO HURRY UP THAT JOB 


TKS. Lalu 


Post-Scripts ... . 


Canada’s Youngest 
It is a pity the late Major-General 
D. W. Spry could not have lived to see 
his 31-year-old son promoted from 
brigadier to acting major-general. 
Young Dan 
Spry stands six 


feet, one and 
three - quarter 
inches. He has 


been in the Cana- 
dian army since he 
joined the Prin- 
cess Louise Fue 
siliers at Halifax 
(where his father 
was stationed) at 
the age of 19. He 
had a second-lieu- 
» tenancy - then in 
the nofipermanent 
force; was trans- 
ferred the next 

year to the Royal 
Canadian Regiment at London where, 
in 1934, he was posted to the Permanent 
Force with his single pip. His first “ac- 
tive” job was patrolling the streets of 
Stratford during a furniture strike, 
Whippet tanks of almost Great War 
vintage were used. Pictures showing 
young Lieut. Spry riding in one of these 
were, displayed prominently by his edi- 
tor brother, Graham, in the old Weekly 
Sun, in an effort to stir socialist sympa- 
thies among the Ontario farmers. 


Despite his big ears and long gawky 
neck, Spry’s determination to be a good 
soldier, and his natural characteristics 
of leadership seem to have combined 
with the fortunes of war to fit him for 
the role of Canada’s youngest general. 


Fellow-officers in his early army days 
described him as “keen, friendly and 
lively.” Those who knew him even 
earlier in western Canada, recall that 
he was a hungry, eager lad who could 
wolf away everything in sight. (Spry 
was born in Winnipeg; later moved 
with the family to Calgary and thence 
to Halifax. He finished his formal 
schooling at Dalhousie University.) 


When war broke out he was adjutant 
of the RCR and in command of a com- 
pany. He earned’ his majority in 1940, 
and in 1942 was named personal assist- 
ant to General McNaughton, then GCO 
of the First Canadian Army. After Col, 
Crowe of the RCR was killed, Spry took 
over his old regiment and commanded 
it in some of the bitterest battles of the 
Sicilian campaign. 

Later, in Italy, he had a narrow 
escape when he and a staff officer start- 
ed for a forward position armed only 
with pistols and met a German armored 
car carrying a lot of officers. Spry and 
his companion dived into a ditch just 
in time as the car stopped nearby, The 
Germans got out, walked up and down 
the road discussing the German posi- 
tion. They were a matter of yards from 
Spry and his officer, who remained un- 
discovered. 

Spry was awarded the DSO in July, 
1944, for brilliant handling of his Brig- 
ade the was named Brigadier in De- 
cember of last year) in the fighting 





MAJ.-GEN. SPRY 


the socialist and the fascist system—is 
obviously repugnant to the Canadian 
people. 

The sudden liquidation of all controls 
is the more dangerous alternative since 
it would be supported by many thought- 
less businessmen and many ignorant 
consumers. 

The task is to dissolve government 
controls over the economy just as rap- 
idly as possible, but no faster. The re- 
liable test in each sector of the economy 
is the state of supply. In general, where 
goods are scarce and the demand large, 
controls are justified and essential to 
prevent inflationary prices. Where goods 
are plentiful, controls should be re- 
moved. 


The issue between liberals and social- 
ists in this problem is clear—the social- 
ist would maintain all controls as a 
principle of government; the liberal 
would retain controls only where they 
are clearly needed and only so long as 
a are needed, whieh should not be 
ong in a world of peace and trade. 

The difficulty will arise when the War 
Measures Act lapses, and the provinces 
resume control in their traditional juris- 
dictions. If provincialism ‘continues 
strong—and there are many disturbing 
tokens that it will—our postwar prob- 
lems will become infinitely more diffi- 
cult. But the period of the Pacific war 
gives us time, if it is wisely employed, 
to hold Dominion-provincial conferences 
which could conceivably open the way 
to a solution of our constitutional prob- 
lems, an” create effective power to deal 
with every aspect of national and inter- 
national co-operation. 





around the Pontocorvo region in Italy. 
General Spry’s wife, the former 

Betty Forbes of Halifax, is living in 

United Kingdom. a5 


Eighth Generation 

In at least two important respects, Dr. 
Augustin Frigon, newly named general 
manager of the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation, represents an exception to 
what many people 
think of as a 
“rule” among 
French Canadi- 
= ans. Not only 
; did he choose 
engineering as a 
? profession, but he 
married an Eng- 
lish Canadian. 

Most people 
think of brilli-« 
ant children in 
French - Canadian 
tamilies as find- 
ing their “metier” 
in the arts of 
with the church. 
The string of 
honors, awards and distinguished of- 
fices which Dr. Frigon has received or 
attained in his 56 years, is indicative 
of what might doubtless happen 
‘if, more Freéfich Canadians interested 
themselves in engineering. 


The original Frigons came to Canada 
in 1673 from France. Pere Frigon was a 
soldier who was stationed near Three 
Rivers. Augustin is the eighth genera- 
tion of the Canadian Frigon tree. 


A native of Montreal, he graduated 
from the Ecole Polytechnique in that 
city in 1909; took a postgraduate course 
in electrical engineering at MIT in Bos- 
ton, and eleven years later journeyed to 
Paris where he got not only a degree 
in electrical engineering but also a Doc- 
tor of Science degree at the University 
of Paris (Sorbonne). 

For 18 years after his graduation 
from the University of Montreal he was 
a protessor on the engineering faculty 
of the university; was for three years 
the dean of Ecole Polytechnique of U. 
of M. He still holds the honor of being 
president of the Corporation of Ecole 
Polytechnique. During much of the 
time that he was teaching at U. of M, 
he was also consulting engineer to the 
Quebec Public Service ‘Commission and 
a partner in the firm of Surveyer & 
Frigon, consulting engineers. From 1924- 
35 he held the chairmanship of the 
Electrical Commission of the City of 
Montreal, and was also Director-General 
of Technical Education in Quebec prov- 
ince. In 1941, he, was awarded the 
Julian Smith medal by the Engineering 
Institute of Canada for his distinguished 
services and contribution to his pro- 
fession. 

His first important contact with radio 
was in 1928 when he was named a 
member of the Aird Royal Commission 
on radio broadcasting. Then in 1936, 
Hon, C, D. Howe asked him to leave 
his position as president of the Quebec 
Electricity Commission to serve as 
assistant general manager of the newly 
formed CBC with special responsibility 
(at Montreal) for the engineering work 
of the corporation. Since the resigna- 
tion last November of Dr. James 
Thomson, Dr.. Frigon hag been acting 
general manager of CBC, 

In his new capacity as general man- 
ager, Dr. Frigon makes no bones about 
his anxiety to throw on to the shoulders 
of a yet-to-be-named full-time chair- 
man of the board, the worries and prob- 
lems of CBC “policy” decisions. At the 
moment hé finds his energies and time 
being diverted hour by hour and some- 
times day by day to settle matters of 
“policy” which he feels are not his prov- 
ince or responsibility and which should 
properly, under the new CBC setup, be 
decided and disposed of by the full-time 
chairman of the board. 

His mind is already busy looking 
ahead to the difficult and decisive years 
after the war when new developments 
such as FM radio, television and general 
expansion of present CBC plant studios 
and facilities will be realized, 






Albert Dumaa, Montreal. 
DR. FRIGON 


Stop Me lf..... 


Prospective Landlady: “How do you 
like the room as a whole?” 

Prospective Tenant: “As a hole, it's 
fine; as a room, not so good.” 

. * 

Mose, charged with theft, was on the 
witness stand, and the judge sought to 
discover if he knew the value of an 
oath. He said: 

“Mose, if you tell a lie under oath, 
do you know what happens?” 

Mose said: “Yassuh, Jedge. 
to Hell,” 

“And if you tell the truth?” persisted 
the judge. 

“I goes to jail,” said Mose. 


I goes 


Labor Worker 


A lifelong background of labor and la« 
bor conditions, acquired both by study 
and firsthand experience, lies behind 
Thomas J. Williams, Winnipeg, recently 

appointed chair- 
man of the Mani- 
toba Fair Wage 
Board. To his new 
position he brings 
a forthright sym- 
pathy with the 
viewpoint of la- 
bor based on his 
personal experi- 
ence and his 
work on a num- 
ber of trade 
union organiza- 
tions and wage 
conciliation 
boards. 

Now in his 
early sixties, Wil- 
liams was born in Northern Ireland 
where he learned the trade of brick- 
layer in a six-year apprenticeship in 
Belfast. He came to Canada in his early 
twenties, settling in Winnipeg in 1905. 
In the following years, though he work- 
ed in different parts of Canada, he al- 
ways returned to Winnipeg where he 
married in 1912 and made his perman- 
ent home. 


The young Irish immigrant never had 
any difficulty in finding employment in _ 
the opening West. In 1907 he was worke- 
ing for the Grand Trunk Pacific in cone 
struction of roundhouse@ from Rivers, 
Man., to Edmonton, Alta. After settling 
in Winnipeg he became a prominent 
leader in the building trades, rose to the 
presidency of the International Brick- 
layers Union and later became business 
agent for the same union. For ten years 
he was president of the Building Trades 
Council of Winnipeg and district and 
was twice president of the Trades and 
Labor Council for Winnipeg and Dis- 
trict. 


In 1935 while he was serving as busi- 
ness agent for the Bricklayers he was 
appointed by the Manitoba Government 
as inspector of the new interceptor 
sewer being built by the province for 
the city of Winnipeg. About the same 
time he was appointed a member of the 
Provincial Fair Wage Board. He is also 
chairman of the Fair Wage Board for 
the construction industry, and of similar 
boards for the Manitoba barbers, hair- 
dressers, bakers and chairman of the 
Minimum Wage Board for the province. 
His only office in the active trade union 
movement is the presidency of the 
Trades Hall Company of Winnipeg, 
which he has held for 20 years. 






MR. WILLIAMS 
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Maclean Consumer Survey 


Ready To Pay For Credit 


Housewives Favor Extra Charge Account Cost 


What does the consumer think 


of wartime controls imposed on 


the retail trade? In an effort to assess this opinion, with a view to 

clarifying the picture for the retailer himself, the merchandising 

papers of The MacLean Publishing Co. Ltd., have carried out an 

extensive — opinion poll. “Credit Service” is dealt with in 
artic 


this 


Nine out of ten housewives in a 
small Canadian city prefer the 
charge account system of doing 
business with their food merchants, 
but they are willing to pay extra 
for it. 

In a large city, this opinion was 
reversed, with two out of three 
housewives interviewed saying 
credit accounts should be abolished 
altogether. The majority of those 
who did vote for charge accounts, 
however, were willing to pay extra 
for this service. 

These, and other interesting de- 
tails, were revealed in a survey 
under the direction of E. R. Gauley, 
Director of Merchandising Research 
for the merchandising papers of 
The MacLean Publishing Co. Ltd. 

Hendreds Interviewed 

In the survey, carried out by an 
independent fact-finding organiza- 
tion, hundreds of housewives were 
interviewed, in two Canadian cities, 
one of 890,000 population, the other 
ef 25,000. 

Motivating the investigation was 
the fact that before the war charge 
eccounts were one of the little 
things which put grey hairs into 
the heads of Canadian food store 
proprietors. 

It is estimated that several mil- 
lions of dollars worth of such debts 
were in existence at the outbreak 
of war, some of them “good” but 
overdue, with others “frozen” and 
very doubtful of collection. All of 
them represented an extra cost of 
operation for the food retailer. 

Under the credit control system 
exercised under WPTB, great im- 
provement has been shown in the 
book debt situation of Canadian 
food merchants. In fact, it is ad- 
mitted to be better than it has ever 
been before. While there is an in- 
Miuential section among the mer- 
ghants which believes that all con- 


trols should be lifted when the war 
ends, majority opinion, revealed at 
meetings and discussion groups of 
merchants, is definitely in favor of 
continuance of some such credit 
control as now exists. 
Controls to Be Difficult 

The difficulty in the way of such 
action, however, lies in the fact 
that when the War Measures Act 
becomes no longer operative, -after 
the war is over and the first 
troublesome period of readjustment 
is past, the Dominion Government 
will not have the power to exercise 
such controls, About the only hope 
will be legislative action by the in- 
dividual provincial governments, 
with a view to putting into effect 
a workable inter-provincial credit 
control agreement. 


However that may be, the house- 
wives themselves have some very 
definite and clearcut views on this 
topic of credit and charge accounts. 
The MacLean merchandising pap- 
ers’ survey sought to find out what 
the housewives thought about do- 
ing away with charge accounts al- 
together, whether they should be 
made available at extra cost and 
how many would urge charge ac- 
counts available to all suitable 
credit risks, with prices set to in- 
clude credit costs, losses incurred 
in bad debts and in pressing slow 
and indifferent accounts. 


The Questions 
The questions asked were: 

Charge accounts cost a store- 
keeper money to handle. Which 
of the following statements comes 
closest to what you would like 
your food merchant to do about 
charge accounts? 

(a) Sell goods at the lowest 
possible price and have no charge 
accounts? 

(b) Sell goods at the lowest 


Business This Week 
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possible price but give credit to 
those who want it at extra cost? 

(c) Provide charge accounts for 
everyone and include the cost in 
the price of the goods? 


Here are the answers: 


Two 

cities 
No charge accounts .. 37.9% 
Charge extra for 


Big Small 
city city 
65.4% 99.8% 


23.1% 66.7% 
Charge accounts in 
price of merchand. 17.5% 11.5% 23.5% 


Guide For Food Merchants 

Says the survey: 

“The overall attitude toward 
charging extra for credit privileges 
reveals significant information for 
guidance of food merchants in set- 
tling postwar policies. In both cities, 
a large majority of those who de- 
sired credit were willing to pay 
extra for it.” 


Referring to the fact that 718% 
of the credit-favoring group voted 
for extra charge, and that only 
28.2% wanted merchandise prices 
set to include credit costs, the sur- 
vey concludes: 

“This vote would seem to indi- 
cate that the buying public is ready 
for a ‘New Deal’ credit policy. From 
time immemorial, when the gro- 
cer and the butcher ‘charged it,’ 
there was no question of extra cost 
to be paid by the public. It was 
taken for granted that the policy 
of same’ prices, whether for cash 
or on book account, was all right, 
and that those who paid cash could 


6% 


in all fairness shoulder the burden 
of what it cost to give credit to 
someone else—unless the dealer 
himself chose to shoulder that 
burden and cut into his already low 
margins, as thousands did. But this 
Canadian Grocer survey makes it 
apparent that most customers would 
feel more fairly treated if those 
who wanted credit should pay the 
credit costs themselves.” 
Summary of Survey 

Results of the survey are sum- 
med up in the following manner: 

By a six to four majority in two 
cities combined, credit is wanted. 

In the big city, only one in three 
wants credit. 

In the small city, nine out of 
ten want credit. 

In two cities combined, 44.6% of 
the total are willing to pay extra, 
and those constitute 71.8% of the 
credit desiring group. 

In the big city, 23.1% of the total, 
or 67% of the credit-wanters, are 
willing to pay extra. 

In the small city, 66.7% of the 
total, or 738% of the credit- 
wanters, are willing to pay extra. 

In the two cities combined, 17.5% 
of the total, or 28.2% of the credit- 
wanters, do not favor paying extra 
for credit. 

In the big city, 115% of the 
total, or 33% of the credit-want- 
ers, do not favor paying extra. 

In the small city, 23.5% of the 
total, or 26.2% of the credit-want- 
ers, do not favor paying extra. 


\Ceiling Procedure Outlined 


For War Assets Disposal 


Donald Gordon's hold-the-line 
policy stated at Toronto recently 
involves applying ceiling regula- 
tions to two new classes of goods— 
lines discontinued before the: price 
ceiling was imposed and now com- 
ing back into production, and sur- 
plus war stores now being released 
by War Assets Corp. Order 414 takes 
care of the first of these classes; 
what will be done about War “As- 
sets Corp.’s goods is outlined in a 
WPTB bulletin to Administrators. 

As a licensed wholesaler, WAC 
will comply with price ceilings, al- 
locations and priorities prescribed 
in Board orders. On questions of 
policy and on particular problems 
where opinions conflict, liaison will 
be through C. K. C. Martin, chief 
of WPTB’s digtribution division, 
who is the Board's representative to 
the Crown Assets Allocation Com- 
mittee. 

Less Red Tape 

From day to day WAC will deal 
with the Board through the Admin- 
istrator of Wholesale Trade, in the 
case of new consumer goods, and 
otherwise through the Administra- 
tor of Used Goods. These two offi- 
cials will collect the’views of other 
administrators concerned, and pass 
such views along to WAC. Where 
direct- contact with a particular 
administrator seems indicated, it 
has the Board’s blessing; and where 
small amounts of goods are con- 
cerned WAC is encouraged to take 
it right to the administrator mest 
interested. The single-channel 
routine outlined is merely intended 
to save the Corporation a lot of 
time getting around to all the ad- 
ministrators whose departments 
might be affected by a single 
change in policy. 

Some General Rules 

Here are the general rules the 

Board lays down for guidance of 


Storekeepers and Parsons 


administrators in their relations 
with War Assets Corp.: 


Standard merchandise (goods 
extensively sold in civilian market 
under brand names or with re- 
cognized prices) and goods cover- 
ed by specific pricing regulations 
(e.g. shirts) need only have their 
maximum price formally con- 
firmed. 

For nonstandard merchandise 
the administrators will fix maxi- 
mum prices at the appropriate 
level—and sometimes also mark- 
ups, so that in cases of short sup- 
ply or of important blocks of 
goods, prices at the consumer level 
will be within the ceiling. In such 
cases, wholesalers are expected to 
pass the information on to retail- 
ers in a prescribed form. 

Where WAC has goods for sale 
not readily usable in their present 
form, although the materials of 
which they are made are scarce, 
Administrators may advise the 
Corporation to sell them to manu- 
facturers who can convert the 
material into goods required on 
the civilian market. 


Destination a Factor 

One of the most important con- 
siderations will be distribution of 
the goods, Administrators may allo- 
cate all or most of a stock of goods 
to a section of the country suffer- 
ing from shortage. Too, administra- 
tors must help WAC decide at 
which level—rganufacturing, whole- 
sale, retail—goods may best be dis- 
posed of. 

Specifically, Administrators are 
reminded that WPTB is not con- 
cerned with over-supply. Action to 
hold goods off the market will be 
up to War Assets Corporation alone, 
and while Administrators may, if 
pressed, express an opinion on the 
matter, WPTB is not, in principle, 
disposed to such a course. 


Pick Record BC Fruit Crop 


From Our Own Correspondent 


VANCOUVER. — Canada’s Call-; keepers, business people, parsons 
fornia is fortunate in community | and ordinary citizens in places like 


spirit as well as climate. Crop-con- ' Kelowna, 


scious British Columbians in orch- 


ard and garden towns have volun-| Okanagan but all through 


Penticton and Vernon,| 
were the answers. Not only in the 


the 


tarily broken the labor bottleneck | Fraser River country as well, crop 
and delivered record crops of ap-| have been gathered with a minimur 
ples, peaches, melons and tomatoes} of wastage, important on the wi: 
to bulging shipping sheds and pro-| food front. 


cessing plants. 

Despite bigger crops, the labor 
worry was distinctly less this year 
—long range planning, experience 
of earlier war years, the aid of store- 


There's Nothing EPHEMERAL About Posters 


How many of your ads are “one-shots” — here 
today, gone tomorrow? 


None that go on Posters. The big ’24-sheets” give 
you unbroken continuity ... all day and every 


day. 


And you can buy Posters’ steady, accumulative 
effect at very moderate monthly cost. 


POSTER ADVERTISING 


ASSOCIATION OF CANADA / 


60 RICHMOND ST. W., TORONTO 


50% More Apples 

B. C. fruit production—particu- 
larly in the Okanagan orchards— 
this year probably will exceed all 
records, with substantial returns 
alike to growers and processors. 
Peaches probably will exceed 1.5 
million crates, easily a record. But 


August Business Less 
In Each of Five Areas 


General declines were shown in business activity of the five economic 
areas during August against July. In Ontario and the Prairies the drop 
was of moderate~proportions. Business activity is still relatively high 
throughout Canada. Employment in the latest month recorded gains in 
the Maritimes and in Ontario, while the output of electricity rose in the 
Maritimes and in the Prairie Provinces. Two of the industries centred 
largely in Quebec recorded gains, an increase having been shown in raw 
cotton consumption and in the output of newsprint. In Ontario the meat 
packing industry was less active while the automobile industry recorded 
a marked gain. The marketing of wheat in the Prairie- Provinces showed 
a sharp decline, while prices were steady. 


Trend of Business in Economic Areas 
% Change 


Aha “Shas 
+ ei 


Maritimes: 


Constr. contr. ...... $ 

Bldg. permits 

Life ins. sales ... 

Bank debits . J 

Elec. pwr. ..* kw.h.000 

Employment* 
Index 


eeeeeeeeerese 


Quebec: 


Constr. contr. ...+0. $ 
Bldg. permits 

Life ins. sales ... $000 
Bank debits . $000,000 
Elec. pwr. .. kw-h.000 
Employment* 

Newsprint prod., tons 
Cotton consump. . Ib. 


Ontario: 


Constr, contr. .... 
Bldg. permits 

Life ins. sales . 
Bank debits . $000,000 
Elec. pwr. . kw.h.000 
Employment*® 
Livestock slaughter.* 


Montreal Tram Debt 
ait Settlement Reached 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL.—An offer by Mont- 

real Tramways Co. to pay $1 mil- 

lion, free of income tax, on a char- 

ter’ bill (for street rental) of $3.6 

000 | millions has been accepted by the 
City of Montreal Executive Com- 

936 | mittee. The company has owned 
145.2 | the amount for several years, but 
000 due to a federal ruling on taxes has 


Prairie Provinces: 
Constr. contr. ...... $ 


ef 
Bi 

Salatlsdtetet 

OOM Ut -300 


Elec. pwr. . kw.h.000 
Employment* 

Wheat receipts .. 
Wheat prices** 


+tt++} 
£ —Dac 


British Columbia: 


Constr. contr. ...... 3 
Bldg. permits ... 
Life ins. sales ... 
Bank debits . 

Elec: pwr. . 
Employment*® 


*1926=100. Employment statistics apply to pre- 
ceding month. 


**Cents and eights of a cent per bushel. 
Your ones 
organization’s 
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GOVERNMENT 
AND 
CORPORATION 
SECURITIES 


Enquiries Invited 


A. E. AMES & CO. 


LIMIitTtsgD 
Business Established 1889 
TORONTO 
Mentreal Winnipeg Vancouver Victoria New York London, Eng. 


failed to make payment. The city 


is preparing to support the com- 
pany’s position before the Dept. of 
National Revenue that the $1 mil- 
lion payment be classed as “deduct- 
ible expense.” 


Burry Biscuit Corp. is reported 
to have formed two subsidiaries to 
manufacture cleaning and polishing 
preparations, oral hygiene prepara- 
tions, and household deodorants 
and cosmetics. 


Between 
Ourselves 


of your business added to my 
owledge of this business should, 


if combintd, enable us to work effectively together 
to produce superlative advertising for you. 


So why not explore the possibilities? 


There’s 


nothing to lose—either way—and there may be 
. a great deal mutually to gain. 


As.a preliminary, therefore, suppose you give me 
a call to come and discuss the matter with you. 


Investment Securities 


“A 


McLeop, Youn, WEIR & ComPANY 


Metropolitan Building, Toronto 
Telephone: Elgin 0161 


Offices at Toronto, Montreal, Ottawa, Hamilton, Londom, 
Correspondents in New York and London, England. 


Advertising 
and Sales 
Counsellor 


330 Bay Street, Toronto — Adel. 6221 


apples are king and instead of the]. 


four million boxes shipped last year 
the current pack looks nearer 6 mil- 
lion. Weather has been consistently 
good and infestation slight. 

Irrigation in the ‘Okanagan's 
southern sections has converted 
sagebrush and bunchgrass into can- 
taloupes and tomatoes; considerable 
acreage came into full development 
this season to add bulk, variety and 
quality to B.C. growers’ record 
crops. Railway facilities in the 
area are being fully utilized; the 
new line from Haynes to Osoyoos 
is expected to be in use right behind 
the track ballasting crews. 


So. Canada Power Net 
Continues Lower 


From Our Own Correspondent 


MONTREAL.—Southern Canada 
Power Co. reports August gross at 
$279,619, an increase of $11,914 over 
corresponding 1943 month, but after 
deductions for expenses, taxes, in- 
terest, depreciation and dividends, 
there was a deficit of $1,224 com- 
pared with a surplus of $489 year 
before. 

Gross revenues for first 11 months 
of current fiscal year totalled $1,- 
037,016, increase of $19,533 over like 
period of preceding year. After 
deductions for expenses, charges, 
dividends, there was a deficit of 
$23,714 against surplus year before 
of $22,944. 


Mercury Mills, Ltd., has declared 
an initial dividend of 20 cents per 
share on the common stock, pay- 
able Nov. 1, 1944, to shareholders 
of record Oct. 10; ex-dividend Oct. 
9. Payment of the dividend was 
anticipated in view of the improved 
earnings of the company in the cur- 
rent year, 


Steel, poured by the ton in the Hull Steel Foundry, 
must pass the tests and examinations given by Hull’s 

. metallurgists in Hull’s physical testing laboratory. 
Test coupons from every tapping are examined and probed under 
the microscope—made to tell the whole story of chemical properties 
and physical stamina. Made to give full details as to the exact 
heat treatment the steel will need, the exact formula for - 
the pouring. 
It is by this pre-testing that both Hull Steel and its customers 
are assured of perfect steel castings. Only when analysis has been 
made, when the tests have been taken, marked perfect and 
recorded in black and white, can the 0.K. be given for 
production to start. 
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“Consult your Agent 


or Broker employee died. 


as you would your THE RESULT 


Doctor or Lawyer.” 
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Wawanéesa 


Matual Insurance Company 
—ORGANIZED IN 1896— 


Admitted Assets... $4,382,095.84 
Surplus 2,431,602.73 
Dom. Govt. Deposit 2,701,545.19 


— Write for Financia) Statement — 


Head Office, WAWANESA, Man. 
Eastern Office: TORONTO, Ont. 


, 


Lanada 


seater eeeeee 





A Teronto Steck Exchange seat 
has sold for $40,500, an increase of 
$500 over the previous sale and a 
new high since June, 1938. W. R. 
Bricker & Co. Kitchener, Ont., 
purchased the seat and will become | 
a member firm of the Exchange. ‘ 


Branches at Vancouver, Saska- 
toon, Winnipeg and Montreal. 


2,000 Agents Across Canada. 








INSURANCE J JE IE company 


STHONG CANADIAN COMPANY 


MORDEN, HELWIG & FERRIE LIMITED 


Insurance Adjusters 


Automobile, Casualty, Fire and Allied Lines, . 
Inland Marine 


HAMILTON, LONDON, WINDSOR, KITCHENER, 
ST. CATHARINES, SARNIA, CHATHAM, 
OWEN SOUND 


IRISH & MAULSON 


LIMITED 


INSURANCE BROKERS 


ENGINEERS 


A Canadian Organization 


! 
FIRE AND ACCIDENT PREVENTION 
| with over 40 years experience 


AT YOUR SERVICE _ 


TORONTO MONTREAL 


PROTECTING POLICYHOLDERS FROM 
THEIR OWN INDIFFERENCE 


ma NSURANCE buyers are 

surprisingly indifferent about 

thein Fire, Marine and Casualty 

™ policies. Few ever read them 

until they have a claim. Yet policy- 

holders pay millions for premiums and 
accept the policy contracts on “trust”. 


It is a tribute to the integrity of insurance 
companies that policyholders’ interests 
are so well safeguarded. “North America” 
Companies strive constantly to protect 

' policyholders from the consequences of 
their own casualness. Choose your insur- 
ance company and your Agent or Broker 
with infinite care. 


Business accepted solely through 
Agents and Brokers. 





INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
NORTH ‘AMERICA COMPANIES 






CANADIAN HEAD OFFICE—TORONTO 


| ERE - MARINE « CASUALTY 


Service Offices throughout Canada 
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Life Insurance at Work 


Case Histories of the Results of Wise Insurance Buying 
Based on Actual Cases — Names Altered 


Some years ago, a man with a business of his own depended a great 
deal on one of his employees who did much of the selling and executive 
work, the owner keeping fairly, well in the background. The owner felt 
that if his valued employee died, it would mean a heavy loss to the business 
as he had qualifications the owner lacked and it would probably be diffi- 
cult to replace him in a reasonable time. 


He put $40,000 life insurance on the employee's life in which he had 
an insurable interest, paying the premiums himself, Later on the employee 
took sick and was unable to work. The employer, however, kept on the 
insurance. But lacking the employee’s assistance, the owner ran into busi- 
ness difficulties and had substantial reverses. By this time the policy had 
accumulated substantial cash values and it was possible to carry it on, 
paying the premiums by automatic premium loans. Eventually the 


The employer was paid the proceeds of the $40,000 less the loans of 
about $7,000 against it. This money helped him to get a fresh start in 
business which it would otherwise have been impossible to do. 


The Insurance Sales 





$421 Millions 


Total for Eight Months 
Includes $42 Millions 
for month of August 


Sales of new life insurance in 
Canada and Newfoundland for 
August at almost $42 millions were 
about $3.6 millions lower than the 
$45.6 millions for the same month 
of 1943. Total sales for the eight 
months to Aug. 31 were $421 mil- 
lions, compared with $377.7 millions 


in the preceding year. 


The decline for the mon 
pared with last year is 


com- 
e first 


since Oct., 1943. It is ascribed as 
probably partly due to the heat 
wave in August—which discouraged 
both buyers and sellers—to the 
Montreal Street Railway strike, to 
the income tax payment due Aug. 
31 on 1943 taxes, and to the increas- 
ing prospect the war might be over 
soon, tending to make some muni- 
tion workers uncertain about the 


future, 


The wiping out of the compulsory 
savings portion of the income tax is 
not regarded as any great factor as 
it has previously lost much of its 
importance in the sale of new in- 
surance. Thus in July, first month 
after the compulsory savings had 
been discontinued, sales at $52.2 
millions were about $1 million high- 


er than in July, 1943. 


The following figures are from 
the Canadian Life Insurance Offi- 
cers Association and cover new or- 
dinary insurance exclusive of re- 
vivals, dividend additions, annui- 
ties, group insurance, etc.: 


Life Insurance Sales 


Sales for August: 


British Columbia ....ccesesees 
Alberta 





ew Brunswick 
Nova Scotia 


Newfoundland 


Eight Months: 


Manitoba 


seeeeeeoes 


eeeeeeeeaee 


eee eee ew eeeoees 
emveree 
erent eenee 


Prince Edward Island ... 


eevceseses eeeee 802, 
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$421,074,000 


N. B: Pr. Gets 
Bus Franchise 


To Operate All Trans- 
port Services in Saint 
John and Vicinity 
From Our Own Correspondent 
MONTREAL—The New Bruns- 
wick Power Co. has been a@arded 
a five-year franchise to operate bus 


as’ well as streetcar service in the 
City of Saint John and the parishes 


of Simonds: and Lancaster, 


thus 


winding up a long dispute over 
transport operations in New Bruns- 


wick’s largest ity. 


The franchise, which is renewable 
every five years, was drawn up by a 


special commission, 


composed of 


deGaspe Beaubien, Montreal, and 


J. F.. H. Teed 


» K.C., Saint John. 


The commission recommended that 
the franchise be awarded to New 
Brunswick Power. The proposed 


franchise and award to the power 


company subsequently were ap- 
proved by the Saint Jdhn Common 
Council and the two parish highway 


boards. 


Seven-man Board 


A transportation commission of 


seven members has been set up to 


control and 


parishes. 


The franchise provides for a 
guaranteed minimum return to the 
power company of 6% annually on 
the book value of its assets. Should 
earnings exceed 8%, -however, the 
excess shall be credited to a reserve 
fund, which the commission can 
draw upon to make up the defici- 
ency in any year if earnings should 
fall below the guaranteed 6% to 
the power company. 

The company is to remove gradu- 
ally its streetcar’tracks and other 
tramway equipment, anc the city 
will become the owner of such 


supervise transport 
services in the city and the two 


equipment as it is removed. 


At the end of any five-year period, 

the city may, if it wishes, expropri- 

ate the assets of the transport sys- 

tem, with provision that payment 

shall be the amount of book value 

of assets plus a bonus of 10%. In 

| event of such a step, six months’ 

| notice is stipulated. The commission F 
is empowered to fix the 
value” of assets. However, the com- 
pany is given the right to appeal to 
the Motor Carrier Board any ruling 
by the commission. 





| Nanhed Assistant G. M. 


Of Northern Life 


H. L. Sharpe, formerly actuary, 


“book 


D. A. North to Address 
Ontario Fire Agents 


To avoid any distraction of its 
members from the 7th Victory Loan 
Campaign, the Ontario Fire and 
Casualty Insurance Agents Asso- 
ciation this year is holding its 
annual meeting Oct. 5 and 6, about 
two weeks earlier than usual. 

Speaker at the luncheon Oct. 5 
will be David A. North of New 
Haven, Conn., past president of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents in the United States; and at 
the evening dinner W. J. McCul- 
loch, managing secretary of the 
Hamilton Chamber of Commerce. 

At luncheon Oct. 6 R. B. White- 
head, Ontario Superintendent of 
Insurance, will speak. 

W. H. Shaver of Midland, chair- 
man of the membership extension 


Inland Marine Men to Explore 


Chances tor Unitorm Practice 


Members of the committees elect- 
ed are: 
INTERIM EXECUTIVE 
H. G. BETHUNE, Home Insurance Co., 
Tesonto, chairman. 


" .» Shaw & Begg, Toronto, 
vice-chairman. 


ON E. McLEAN, K.C., counsel for 
Oh Wr BELL, ‘Royal-Liverpool 
. Ww. oyal-Liverpool group, 
Montreal; J. V. OWEN, Guard Ass 
ance Co., Montreal; C. H. REED, Gen 
Security, Montreal; H. F. RODEN 
mercial Union, Montreal; T. E. HASKINS, 
Norwich Union, Toronto; J. C. 


ALD, Massie 

CECIL STUART, Dominion of C 

General, Toronto; members of committee. 
WORKING COMMITTEE 


H. W. BELL, al-Live 1 group, 
Montreal, aan J. Cc. McDONALD, 




















At a meeting of insurance com- 
pany executives in Toronto last 
week, committees were appointed to 
explore the possibilities of estab- 
lishing uniformity of practice in in- 
land marine business, The majority 
of companies writing inland marine 
insurance, both tariff and non-tariff 
were represented and it is believed 
substantial progress was made to- 
ward co-operation in regulation of 
the business, 

The committees are to consider 
the whole situation and consult with 
organized bodies in the insurance 
business. 

Some months ago Wilson E. Mc- 





Confederation 
FF e Association 

















: ; Lean, K.C., at that time manager] Massie & Renwick, Toronto; JOHN 
committee, at the regular sessions : : . |RATCHFORD, Toronto General Insurance, 
will report the largest membership eae Canadian Inland Under-|ironto: C. W. GALE Acta To- 


Association, urged self- 
regulation on the insurance busi- 
ness to forestall government inter- 
vention. He warned that a substan- 
tial increase in membership is 
necessary if the association is to 
accomplish its purpose. 

The recent meeting, however, it 
is understood, was not aimed at get- 
ting ‘members for the CIUA, but 
at getting co-operation among the 
companies writing inland marine 
generally. 


: . Aetna Fire, 
ronto; O. L. DUNCOMBE, Yorkshire, 


in the history of the organization an 


and a report will also be presented 
on agents’ qualifications. 


Can. Celanese Saeuste 


Shows Further Gain 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL — Operating profits 
of Canadian Celanese, Ltd., for the 
first six months of 1944 amounted 
to $2,432,000, and total income $2,- 
506,000, it is revealed by the com- 
pany in connection with the private 
offering to institutions by Nesbitt, 
Thomson & Co. of $5 millions new 
342% 15-year debentures. 

After allowance for depreciation 
and amortization of patents and 
trade marks, balance of $2,208,000 
was at rate of over 25 times annual 
interest charges on the new deben- 
tures. Over past seven years, on 
similar basis, debenture interest has 
been earned 17 times, and over 24 
times in final three years of this 





Books for Businessmen 


RISKS WE FACE:—AN INTRODUC.- 
TION TO PROPERTY INSURANCE, 
by Ackerman and Bugli; Prentice- 
Hall Inc., New York. Regular retail 
price $2.50, but offered through Na- 
tional Board of Underwriters in U. S, 
at $1 to insurance representatives in 
company, agency and brokerage 
ranks. . 120. J 

is a concise manual of 
property insurance written in non- 
technical language the laymen can 
readily understand. While it cen- 


tres largely round fire insurance 


For as little as $2 a week 


at age 32 you can arrange a 
$50.00 monthly income for 


fits for 
profi Miers 





period. protection, other hazards such as| Your family to last ten years, 

Balance sheet of Canadian Celan- tornado, hail, gavlonion, auto, mar-| or you can secure a monthly ° 
ese as of end of June shows further | ine, etc., are disc ° i e for yourself WC 
expansion in plant account by $375,-| It is authoritative, its authors be- oe te at ten - — 

000 over end of 1943. From end of| ing Laurence J. Ackerman, dean of| 848ranteed tor years. 


1939 to June 30, last, fixed assets 

have been increased by $2,575,000 
to present total of $14,295,000. Net 
—* capital exceeds $5.6 mil- 
ons, 


the School: of Business Administra- 
tion, University of Connecticut and 
Ralph W. Bugli representing the 
National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers in the United States. 


quire today for details of this 
money-saving arrangement. 


Head Office, Toronto, Canada 








THE VERDICT IS IN YOUR HANDS 


sell more bonds this loan. Your objective will 
be to persuade every individual to buy one 
more bond than before. 


ERE is the evidence. We have come now to 
the climax of the war, the place that re- 
quires our maximum, concerted effort. Because 
of the extent and violence of the fighting, we 
need more money than ever before. We must 
maintain our long supply lines, keep them at 
peak load. For these reasons, the over-all 
borrowing requirements of the government 
have been increased by $320,000,000. Of this 
extra sum, only $70,000,000 is due to the can- 
cellation of compulsory savings. The balance 
must come from extra bonds bought from 
private savings or from regular income. Much 
of it must be raised through the voluntary 
buying of employees through the Payroll 
Savings Plan. 


Mp, Enceilive. 


You, as an experienced executive, will want 
to put your bond-selling organization in 
smooth-running order, well before the loan 
opens. Be ready to co-operate with representa- 
tives of the National War Finance Committee, 
who will shortly be calling on you to assist in 
organizing your campaign. Consider now the 
importance of sales training supplemented by a 
mass meeting, speeches, inter-departmental 
contests and the use of display material. All will 
help make this increased need for funds stimu- 
late every employee in your plant or office. 


Some of these 3,000,000 bond buyers are 
probably working for you. Perhaps you have 
in your employ others, who have not yet be- 
come purchasers of Victory Bonds. Your duty 
is clear. You are charged with finding ways 
and means within your own organization, to 


You are expected to discharge the obligation 
of the Seventh Victory Loan with unprece- 
dented success. Remember, the verdict you 
bring in and make public, will help our fight- 
ing forces and definitely influence the date of 
peace. 


| has been appointed assistant gen- 


| eral manager and actuary of the 
Assurance Co, of 
Canada. He is a graduate of the 
University of Toronto and a Fellow 
of both the Actuarial Society of 


Northern Life 
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| America and the American Institute 


ef Actuaries. 



























UFFALO 
AND NEW YORK 


Buffalo: $3,.8(), plus 15% Govt. Tax 
New York: $20.15, plus 15% Govt. Tax 


Buffalo is only 33 minutes away via American Airlines 
Flagships, which also provide swift daily service to 
Rochester, Syracuse, New York, Washington, Chicago 
and other principal cities in the United States. Connec- 
tions at Chicago for Winnipeg, Vancouver and other 
western Canadian cities. ALL FARES PAYABLE IN CANA- 
DIAN DOLLARS. Ticket Office: 22 King Street West. 
TORONTO 
Please Phone EARLY for Reservations 
Phone WA 4661 


AMERICAN AIRLINES 


ROUTE OF THE FLAGSHIPS 


« Buy War Savings Stamps x 


Banking he Seevice 


1817-1944 


BANK of NEW SOUTH WALES 


Head Office: Sydney, Australia 
General Monoger: SIR ALFRED DAVIDSON, K.B.E. 


Assets of £187 millions. London Offices at 
Branches throughout Australia, 29 Threadneedle St., E.C.2. 
New Zealand & Pacific Islands. | and 47 Berkeley Square, W.1. 


Agency arrangements with Banks throughout the World. 
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RECORD RUNS ON RECORD TIME! 
/, 
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jy Duplicating jobs get off to a flying start 

Y when the teachins carries Script imeo 
Bond ...and they keep on zooming 
until the job is completed. 


Script Mimeo Bond has a specially- 
treated surface that minimizes clogging 
and plucking... guts down on unneces- 
sary stops. 

If you want your duplicating done in 
record time, with less attention. .’. 
. switch to Provincial’s Script Mimeo 
Bond. There is a choice of five colours 
..- buff, blue, green, ink and white. 
Ask your Provincial Paper dealer. 
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r HAT’S right ... she has other plans. After the 
war another kind of full time employment ... 
not running a machine, but running a home. 


Then she is in the market. Able and eager to buy the 
hundreds of home-making services and commodities. 
There will be thousands like her in Toronto... new 
shoppers with money to spend and a pent up desire 
to buy. 







This girl 3s vital in your postwar plans ... she will 
make your future market. Sell her now! 







Daily newspapers provide the perfect medium for 
this purpose and The Evening Telegram is the paper 
read by a major number of these home planners in 


Toronto who will do the buying when the “great day” 
comes. 









TORONTO IS A “TELEGRAM” CITY 


THE EVENING TELEGRAM 


Toronto's Most Iateresting Newspaper 


TORONTO CANADA 
MONTREAL: E. R. CHOWN—Dominion Square Bidg. 

























‘Let’s Start a Bank’ 


A Series on How the Chartered Banks 


Are Organized and How They Operate 
ARTICLE VIII 


“How does the Farm Improve- 
ment Loans Act affect loans on real 
estate?” asked Tom when-the three 
friends met the next time to discuss 
starting a bank. 

“Well,” said Harry, “it’s like this. 
In the bank .act the banks are 
prohibited from lending money on 
the security of real estate. It was 
thought this might lead to funds 
being tied up for long periods. Real 
estate loans were generally long 
term loans whereas a bank likes to 
have its loans for a fairly short 
period. Besides, the value of real 
estate is subject to fluctuations and 
in times of depression it may be 
difficult to realize on. So it was felt 
that bank loans should be short 
term and self-liquidating.” 


Self-liquidating Loans 


‘What do you mean by self-liquid- 
ating?” interrupted Dick. “It’s like 
this,” answered Harry, “suppose a 
farmer borrows money to buy seed 
grain or fertilizer, on the security 
of the grain to be grown from it. 
When the crop is harvested, the 
farmer sells the grain and pays off 
his debt. Thus the loan is self- 
liquidating. The same might happen 
with raw materials bought by a 
manufacturer. As the goods are 
manufactured and the finished prod- 
uct sold, the loan is paid off. Of 
course there are provisions that en- 
able the procedure to be varied 
sometimes. But that is the principle. 
A wholesaler’s loans are usually 
made by the bank discounting the 
notes he gets from his retailer cus- 
tomers. Real estate loans however 
are for longer periods and do not 


| tend to liquidate themselves the 


same way. But under the new Farm 
Improvement Loans Act, despite 
anythins in the bank act, a bank 
lending a farmer more than $2,000 
for more than five years, for the 
improvement of his farm, may take 
a mortgage on the property as 
security. The government guaran- 
tees the bank against loss up to 


Increase Seen 


‘In Bank Debits 


All Five Economic Areas 
Show Gains for Month 
and Eight Months Peri- 
ods 


Cheques cashed by Canadians at 
the clearing house centres of Can- 
ada in August totalled $4.5 billions, 


responding month last year. In- 
creases were shown in all five 
economic areas. Gains were as fol- 
lows: Maritimes, 6.7%; Quebec 6%; 
Ontario 10.9%; Prairies, 28.5%, and 
British Columbia 15.4%. 

Active business appears to be the 
main reason for the increase, 

The figures for the first eight 
months of 1944 at $39.2 billions were 
up about 15.6% over the same 
period -last year. Gains in the 
economic areas were as follows: 
Maritimes, 5.2%, Quebec 14%, 
Ontario 99%, Prairies 35% and 
British Columbia 19.2%. Compari- 
sons follow: 


Debits to Individual Accounts 
(Millions of $) 


Aug. July Aug. 
Maritimes: —1944— 1943 
DEMISE 5 00-42 cae 50.9 55.8 48.8 
Moncton ....... 18.0 16.5 16.3 
Saint John .... 28.9 32.0 26.6 | 
TOA... csbbece 97.8 104.3 91.7 
Qubec: 
Montreal ........ 1,147.2 1,255.8 1,097.2 
Quebec ..>cesee 129.7 117.3 108.0 
Sherbrooke .... 11.9 11.5 10.5 
Total: Wictses 1,288.8 1,384.6 1,215.7 
Ontario: 
Brantford ...... 18.3 20.4 17.4 
Chatham ...... 10.9 11.3 9.1 
Fort William ... 22.6 13.2 10.7 
Hamilton ...... 100.6 111.3 94.9 
Kingston ....... 12.8 12.9 11.4 
Kitchener . .... 20.1 20.1 18.4 
London ........ 43.6 57.6 41.3 
Ottawa ~......04 523.5 518.0 §37.5 
Peterborough .. 11.3 10.9 11.6 
St. Catharines .. 17.1 17.7 20.6 
ORIG vecvenses 15.7 14.8 13.4 
Sudbury ....... 9.2 9.1 8.0 
Toronto oe 1,052.7 1,114.7 879.2 
Windsor .osesss 78.9 79.2 73.2 
Total ,eecoeess 1,937.3 2,011.2 1,746.7 
Prairies: 
Brandon ...-++. 69 7.8 6.4 
Calgary ..cccees 118.2 121.0 89.8 
Edmonton ..... ‘ 89.8 83.6 82.8 
Lethbridge .... 9.0 9.0 7.5 
Medicine Hat ... 5.1 5.2 4.9 
Moose Jaw .... 15.2 12.0 12.3 
Prince Albert .. 6.5 6.6 4.9 
Regina ......... 79.9 95.2 61.6 
Saskatoon 21.0 21.6 18.3 
Winnipeg ...... 559.3 574.1 420.3 
SUE patna ce 910.9 936.1 708.8 
British Columbia: 
N. Westminster. 14.8 14.4 12.4 
Vancouver ..... 242.4 247.1 197.5 
Victoria ........ 39.7 35.9 47.5 
THREE sce ss cae 296.9 297.4 257.4 
Total Canada . 4,531.7 4,733.. 4,020.3 


BANK OF CA\.ADA 
More Sterling 
Swells Assets 


Holdings of sterling with the 
Bank of Canada show a rise of $55 
millions in the statement for the 
week ended Sept. 20. Investments 
and miscellaneous assets, however, 
were lower, with the net result that 
total assets were down almost $41 
millions. 

On the liability side, note circu- 
lation was slightly higher, while de- 
posits and miscellaneous assets were 
also up. 

Sept. 20 Sept. 13 

Liabilities 1944 1944 


$ 
000 5,000,000 


Capital paid-up . 5,000, 
971,841,184 970,604,135 


Notes in cire. ... 


Rest fund ...... 8,041,601 8,041,601 
Deposits: Dom. .. 129,207,834 83,207,584 
Chartered bks. 411,535,263 418,538,341 
Other ovccecses 27,882,209 32,759,526 
Total deposits .. 568,625,306 534,525,451 
All other liabs. .. 27,389,723 21,784,627 


1,580,897,814 1,539,955,814 





Total liabs. .. .. 
Assets . 
In Sterl. & U. S. 119,689,294 64,689,294 
Subsid. coin .... 504,087 . 533,449 
Investments: 
Dom, gov. sh. . 837,273,503 854,471,871 
Oth. Dom. gov. 606,896,702 * 597,312,227 
Total invest. .... 1,444,170,205 1,451,784,098 
} Premises ........ 1,977,975 1,977,782 
All other assets . 14,556,253 20,971,191 


Total assets ..... 1,580,897,814 1,539,955,814 


Staff Changes 


The Bank of Nova Scotia announces the 


following ant changes: 
F, ORMROD to be assistant manager 
Queen & Church, Toronto. 


R. V. HICKSON, to be manager, North 


& Agricola, Halifax. 
G. A. 


BLACKIE to be manager, Anna- 


polis Royal, N.S. 


10% of its total loans under this act. 

“These real estate loans, it is 
assumed, will be for fairly long 
periods, maybe 10 years. The bank 
however with its guarantee against 
loss of 10% on all its loans of the 
kind is fairly well protected if it 
watches its loans carefully. 

“The revised Bank Act also allows 
a bank to lend a farmer money to 
buy implements or install a farm 
electrical system. 


“The bank can take a lien on such 
equipment as security. The idea is 
to make it easier for the farmer to 
buy implements and install elec- 
tricity to make life on the farm 
easier, 

“Thus the Bank Act makes it 
easier for the farmer to borrow, 
because it enables the bank to take 
either a mortgage on his land or a 
lien on his implements and elec- 
trical installations as security. 


Restricted Powers 

“Well lets get on with some of the 
things a bank can’t do,” said Dick. 

“A bank,” answered Harry, “is re- 
stricted from' engaging in certain 
types of business. For example it 
can’t trade in goods, lend money on 
the security of its own stock or the 
Stock of any other bank, etc., and 
then you remember there are re- 
strictions on the loans it can make 
to its own officers.” 

“Then a bank can’t hold any real 
estate except for its own use for 
more than seven years. Thus while 
a bank cannot lend money to a 
manufacturer on the security of real 
estate, if the manufacturer is unable 
to pay off the loan, the bank may 
acquire his property by regular 
legal procedure, But it would have 
to dispose of it in seven years. 

“Then too a bank cannot charge 
a higher rate of interest than 6% 
per annum. There is of course a 
minimum charge which is more 
than that but that is to protect a 
bank against actual loss due to the 
cost of service where a loan is very 
small. Thus if you went in and bor- 
rowed $50 for one month at say, 6%, 
the interest would be 25 cents 
which wouldn’t pay for the time 
; used in making the loan, so the 
Bank Act allows them to charge up 
| to 50 cents when the interest or dis- 





| count would ordinarily be less. than | 


that. 


| Of course the bank makes money | 


'out of investments and 


| 


| 
\ 





| 
| 





MONTREAL 
ROOFING 


ser 
charges also. Its investments ‘al much of its money out on loan | more of their money in bonds with 
| mostly in short term bonds which| drawing interest of 4% or 

‘mature in a reasonable time. The | 6% rather than invested in Govern-| you how the earnings of the banks 
reason for this is that the bank must | ment bonds drawing at most 3%. 
| keep its investments liquid just as} “Under war conditions the de- | Compare.” 
about 12.7% more than in the cor- | silage dl Be as BO 





TORONTO 
SIDING 


% or 





it does its loans. If it buys long, mand for commercial loans has been John Bertram & Sons 
term bonds it likes to have them| shrinking, because so much of the ‘ 

high grade so they will be readily | work of the country is being finan- Adds New Director 
marketable. But the yield on these! ced by the Government. The result 
is low. Thus a bank likes to have as| is that the banks have had to invest | to the board of directors of the|g. 





HAMILTON 


INSULATION 





a lower yield. Next time I'll show 
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Things you 
can’t add on 
your fingers 


| ky hard, almost impossible, to figure out on your fingers 
the many benefits of life insurance. 


The street car you ride on—the electricity that perks your 
coffee—the home you live in—the school your children attend 
—the hospital where your baby was born — these are avail- 
able to you partly because of life insurance investments in 
Canada’s mills, factories, power plants and public works. 
The money you put into insurance is always circulating to 


make more jobs for more people, It’s hard to add up all its 
benefits because they are felt in every corner of the land, 


Some say that life insurance money would be better em- 
ployed as “venture” capital rather than invested in long term 
bonds and mortgages. Well, life insurance companies must 
regard the investments which they make from year to year 
as trust funds, and policyholders would not want it otherwise. 
Deliberate safeguards have been set up to protect these 
investments and government laws very properly prohibit 
the use of life insurance funds for speculative purposes. 


The truth is that life insurance assets are safely invested 
in such a wide variety of local and national undertakings 
that the average man has no conception of how much the 
development of the country depends on life insurance funds. 


It is good citizenship to own 


LIFE INSURANCE 


A Message from the Life Insurance Companies in Canada 


~~ ee 


ant to the president, was ape 
pointed a vice-president, the com- 
— Pee agony The addition of 

one ch to the Board increases 
Colonel R. S. Inch was elected | the number of directors from 7 to 


John Bertram & Sons Co. at the 
annual meeting on Sept. 20, 1944, 
held at Dundas, Ont. Colonel Inch | 


Wabasso Cotton Co. has advised 








from loans and froyn investments; ‘5 4 member of the legal firm of|the Montreal Stock Exchange that 


Gibson, Levy & Inch, Hamilton. | outstanding shares of this company 
N. T. Finlayson, formerly assist- now number 69,903. 
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They'll want New Homes 


...and B.P. Workers will be 
busy making what it takes! 


@ Peace will re-unite thousands of young Canadian 
familes. They will want homes of their own: the days 
of makeshift doubling-up will end under the impetus 
of the greatest home building programme in all 
Canadian history. 


There will be an unprecedented call for rugged. 
colourful B.P. materials for exterior and interior use. 
These include Asphalt Shingles, Siding, Insul-Board, 
Roll Roofing and Flooring, all with remarkable 
weatherproofing and insulating qualities and an 
unlimited range of application. Building Products as 
Canada’s major building material producer, con- 
fidently faces the responsibility of supplying these 
staples, not only for home build- 

ing and renovation but for in- 

dustrial needs as well. Staff and 

equipment in five plants across 

Canada are set for the Victory 

Bells. They will simply be the 

signal for changeover from war 

to full peacetime production. 


BUILDING PRODUCTS LIMITED 


WINNIPEG 


FLOORING 
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Implement Co-op Gets Aid 


TOR ONTO EL EVATORS Provinces Pledge $750,000 to Prairie Agency 


tional $750,000 capital required, and 
also that satisfactory arrangements 
could be made to secure supplies 
of farm implements for distribution. 
Included in plans for the organiza- 
tion is participation in distribution 
of war supplies as these become 


DUFRESNE, MCLAGAN & ASSOCIATES 


INDUSTRIAL AND MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 
Inquiries Invited 


LIMITED 


MASTER FEEDS 
*. GRAIN 
LINSEED & SOYA OILS 


Also Owning and Operating 
THE SARNIA enn 


RAUL > Gly, TOPO oe 


RELIANCE 


RAIN COMPANY LIMITED 


Owners and Operators Country Elevators 
and Terminals 


Exporters and Shippers 


. INC, 
Se ee eerie, oe YORK 


Head Office: 919 Grain Exchange, Winnipeg 
Branch Offices: Toronto and Vancouver 


THE 
Operators of Country Elevators 
in 


Aberta and Saskatchewan 
Terminal Elevators at 


Vancouver and 
Port Arthur 


Offices: Calgary and 
Winnipeg 


All Grades Feed Barley 
SAMPLE WHEAT 
BULK er SACKED 


All Grain Selected from Our Wicvaterevin thie 
Finest Growing Districts of Western Canada. 


Write or Wire for Quotations. 


NATIONAL .GRAIN CO. LTD. 
WINNIPEG 


Since 1857 


James Hichardsan & Sans 


Grain Merchants 
Shippers and Exporters 


WEAD OFFICE 
WINNIPES 


Branches Threugheut Cenede 


Abitibi Power & Paper 
Company, Limited 


TORONTO, ONT. 
Owning directly or ame companies, 
Beaupre, Que. Iroquois Falls, Ont. 


Pine Falls, Man. Smooth Rock Falls. Ont. 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. Fort William, Ont. 


Port Arthur, Ont. 
Newsprint 
Groundwood Pulp News Sulphite Pulp 
High Grade Bleached Sulphite Pulp 


The WESTERN SAVINGS and LOAN ASSOCIATION 


21 A 6th Ave. W. « 
MeCallum-Hill 
411 Avenue Building 


Ob... ODODE 


Unbiased Opinion on 
Bonds, Industrials, Oils, Mines 


we 
Cc. C. Fields « Co. 


200 HAY STREET WA, 4731 ‘TORONTO 
Mombern, Th4 Throng Soc Eacbinet 
PARTNERS {) 


, & C Fuss, I. © Azzam, G. D. Avan, F.- Rost, 
/ R. Parurm, J. V. Baocoxs 


EE ee EEE ES ODD 


‘A PACIFIC GRAIN CO. (1943) LTD. 


From Our Own Correspondent 

WINNIPEG—Governments of the 
prairie provinces at a meeting here 
last week pledged themselves, al- 
though conditionally, to extensive 
support of a new scheme for co- 
operative distribution of farm im- 
plements in western Canada. 

Distribution, if it is carried ou 
will be through Canadian Co- 
operative on which organ- 
ization—although it was organized 
prior to the war and raised a con- 
siderable sum of money from pros- 
pective members—has not yet got 
into active business. It is said to 
have obtained some 25,000 members, 
who collectively have subscribed 
ae $250,000 capital, of 


two 

thirds was‘ actually. paid in. 
Emphasis: appears to be on plans 
for distribution. of. implements, in 
contrast: with manufacturing, and 
the promoters. are understood to 
believe there is a greater field for 
economies in the former, instead of 
the latter field. There have been 


BRANCH MANAGER 


‘|Charles Camsell,. Jr., appointed 


p. Nhe he SE SEES SEDER S EAGABRSE. GULDBS, 
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Toronto branch manager of Can- 
adian. Sullivan. Machinery Co., 
Dundas, Ont. Son of the Dominion 
Mines & Resources Deputy Minis- 
ter, Dr. Charles Camsell, he has 
been. with Dominion Rubber Co., 
Toburn and. O'Brien Cadillac 
id Mines. 


Lakehead Wage 
Settlement May 
Kase Tie-up 


NWLB Upholds Regional 
Decision on Higher Pay 

to Monthly Employees 
From Our Own Correspondent . 
The National War 


WINNIPEG— 
Labor Board, in a decision given 
last week on appeal from a decision 


in allowing increased 
pay to monthly employees of ter- 
minal elevators, and refused a fur- 
ther increase, in addition to one 
previously made, of 10 cents an hour 
in the remuneration of hourly em- 
ployees, 


Although the decision does not 
correspond with the position taken 
by any one of the parties to the 
wages dispute at the lakehead, there 
is a general feeling that it will be 
accepted, and that settlement of the 
question may increase the labor 
efficiency in terminals at the head 
of the lakes, It has been felt re- 
cently that uncertainty as to out- 
come of the decision had been a 
factor in slowing down operations 
at terminals, and had contributed to 
ae car congestion at the head of the 

es, 


Men Were Fearful 


The dispute had been a somewhat 
complicated one. Hourly employees 
not long ago obtained the eight hour 
day, with time and a half for over- 
time work. They had subsequently 
shown a great reluctance to over- 
time work as previously conducted, 
and as the elevator companies wish- 
ed to conduct it, by working straight 
shifts of 10 hours at a time, with 
the last two hours paid at overtime 
rates. Instead they insisted that the 
overtime shift should be separately 
worked, in the evening, with an 
interval for the evening meal, a 
method which the elevator operators 
insisted, greatly slowed down opera- 
tions, as compared with one long 
shift, because it was actually harder 
on the men. 


The. men’s attitude, it is under- 
stood, was based mainly on a fear 
that their right to time and a half 
for overtime might be impaired if 
the overtime period were not work- 
ed separately, a fear which, it is 
stated, will now be removed. 


So far as the monthly men are 
concerned, the reluctance of the 
elevator companies was not so much 


‘(1 to granting them an increase in 


wages—which some companies were 
willing to grant subject to official 
approval—as to paying on the basis 
of overtime. The fact that monthly 
employees may frequently be re- 
quired to work long hours, while 
at other times there may be inter- 
vals of idleness, is considered to be 
taken care of in the monthly rate of 
wages paid. Relations between the 
companies and the monthly em- 
ployees, very largely men of long 
service, have on the whole, been ex- 
cellent. 


reports at different times that Cana- 
dian Co-operative Implenients in- 
tended to invest in a tractor manu- 
facturing enterprise in the United 
States, along with co-operative 
bodies south of the line, and also 
that it was negotiating for purchase 
of a factory in Winnipeg. 
Must Raise $750,000 

Provided that the Co-operative 
company. can raise an additional 
$750,000, to bring its capital up to 
$1,000,000, each of the prairie pro- 
vincial governments is pledged to 
lend it $250,000, a total of $750,000, 
although the rate of interest and 
time of repayment have not been 
announced and possibly have not 
yet been worked out. 

It is also part of the plan that an- 
other $500,000 should be provided 
by loans from other co-operative 
organizations of western Canada, 
although announcements made after 
the two-day sessions, held in 
camera, do not make it clear if such 
support is a necessary condition of 
government loans. It is assumed, 


from the presence of Wheat Pool 
representatives at the meeting, and 
on a committee there set up, that 
they will be expected to provide a 
considerable share of this amount. 

A committee set up to consider 
further plans for the organization is 
to include representatives of the 
three provincial premiers, together 
with John B. Brown, president of 
Canadian Co-operative Implements, 
George . Unwin, president of the 
Saskatchewan Co-operative Whole- 
sale Society, and Walter J. Mac- 
Donald, auditor of the implement 
co-operative, Both Premier Garson 
of Manitoba and Premier Douglas 
of Saskatchewan were at the meet- 
ing. The Alberta Government was 
represented by the former. Provin- 
cial Secretary, A. J. Hooke, and 
the Minister of Agriculture, D. B. 
MeMillan. 

Announcements issued after ‘the 
meeting seemed to indicate confi- 
dence that Canadian Co-operative 
Implements would be able to double 
its membership and raise the addi- 


"Peg Rye Futures Gain 
\With U.S. “Inflation” 


From Our Own Correspondent 


WINNIPEG. — A quick rise in 
grain prices on markets of the 
United States which took place on 
Monday was followed by a drop on 
Tuesday, and these developments 
were reflected on the futures mar- 
ket at Winnipeg for rye, the only 
grain under present conditions in 
Canada susceptible to price fluctua- 
tions. 


Both in the United States and 
Canada these price movements were 
due to a development in the grain 
policy of the Government of the 
United States, the full meaning and 
effect of which was at first diffi- 
cult to estimate. This came by way 
of an announcement by the U. S. 
War Food Administration. That 
body announced that its controlled 
subsidiary, the Commodity Credit 
Corp., would buy from farmers 
wheat and.cotton carried on loan 
at parity prices for future delivery, 
less carrying charges. Previously 
farmers carrying such commodities 
had been assured of a return equal 
only to 90% of parity price, the 
basis on: which they had been able 
to obtain loans on wheat or cotton 
in store either on farms or in pub- 
lic storage. Instead of selling 
these commodities and using the 
proceeds to pay off the loans they 
had the privilege of surrendering 
them to the Government in full dis- 
charge of their liabilities. 


Much Wheat Pledged 


A good deal of wheat has recently 
so been pledged, and it looked as 
if a good deal of it might be de- 
livered to the Government, which 
in-essence would thus be in a posi- 
tion of buying wheat at less than 
parity price. A similar situation 
applied in cotton. 


Buyers of wheat, in order to get 
éupplies, had to bid something more 
than the loan price but, because of 
the heavy volume recently coming 
to market, not very much more. 
Now, unless they bid up to the re- 
demption or parity price basis, they 
will not be able to get supplies, as 
farmers will sell instead to the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 
Whether that body will actually 


Steel Co.-of Canada 
New Mill Authorized 


Authorization for installation of a 
complete modern wide-strip mill 
which will roll hot steel in widths 
up to 81 in, is announced by H. 
G. Hilton, vice-president of the 
Steel Co. of Canada. The new unit 
will cost “several million dollars” 
and work on the new building is 
proceeding. 


Plans for the continuous strip 
steel mill were made prior to the 
war and since 1940 the first two 
units—a tin plate mill and the 110 
in. plate mill—have been con- 
structed at a cost of $6 millions. 


Mr. Hilton said he could give no 
estimate of the amount of postwar 
employment to be provided by the 
project, but he stated, “It is hoped 
that the new plant will go far to- 
ward absorbing the output of the 
additional steel producing capacity 
which has been installed to meet 
war requirements.” 
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Color printing on your envelopes adds 

to their eye appeal, especially if they are 

NATIONAL Safety Seal Envelopes. 
All sizes and styles available. 


Tubular coin wrappers also supplied 


HALLET & CAREY LIMITED 


GRAIN SHIPPERS 
GRAIN 


AND EXPORTERS 
FUTURES 


Owners and Operators 


Fort William Terminal 


levator Co. Ltd. 


: and Powell Transports Ltd. 
Head Office—563 Grain Exchange, Winnipeg, Man. 
» Branch Offices—Fort William, Ont., Montreal, Que. 


have to take a great deal of wheat 
in order to implement _its guarantee 
is uncertain. That will depend upon 
how closely supplies coming to mar- 
ket from day to day are related to 
daily demand. 

Chicago Futures Up 


Chicago prices for wheat futures 
promptly went up the full five cents 
per bushel allowed under the réegu- 
lations as a daily fluctuation. So 
also did prices for other grains, on 
the assumption that a rise in wheat 
prices would bring about a 
sympathetic advance, and also in- 
crease the demand for oats, barley, 
corn and rye, through decreasing 


the quantity of wheat fed to live- 
stock. 


On the Canadian side of the line 
immediate price changes were con- 
fined to the rye market, as other 
prices are under control. Prices for 
oats and barley remained, as be- 
fore, at ceiling levels. The fluctuat- 
ing element in the trade in such 
grains is the price charged by the 
Canadian Wheat Board for permits 
to export. Exporters would gladly 
have bought these in quantity on 
Monday, in anticipation of a later 
advance, but found them not avail- 
able for forward use. 

The assumption was generally 
made that the new. development 
meant no further purchases of 
Canadian wheat by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, which up until 
recently was a very heavy buyer in 
this country. However, it had been 
widely believed that such buying 
was due to end, because of the 
heavy supply of wheat now avail- 
able in the United States. On the 
other hand, an advance in the \price 
of feed grain south of the border is 
expected to increase the demand for 
No. 5, No. 6 and feed wheat, import 


Buy Victory Bonds! 


available through the War Assets 


Corporation. 


Making our Mark 


= OF} 


fhe Nazis 


Tats -“‘dandy roll” imprints the watermark 
which identifies the fine papers made by Rolland. 
These papets; of many different types and 
weights, are playing their part in the victory 
drive—as orders, indents and other military 
documents which ave to stand up under combat 
conditions. Rolland, like other Canadian fine 
paper mills, has placed. such essential needs 
first on its production list. From production line 
to front line, paper is in the thick of the fight. Use 
as little as possible and turn all your'waste paper 
‘in for salvage—it’s vital to our war effort. 


of which into the United States is 
not restricted, and which enters 
under a duty of only 5% ad valorem. 
Such wheat is classified by Customs 
Inspectors as unfit-for milling. 
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*“Big war story 
*way behind the lines!”’ 


No bouts with Messerschmitts, no 
bombing missions fraught with flak and 
mischance, no deeds of daring that merit 
decorations ... but a significant story in 
smudged service records. 

With the war under way the AAF 
picked the Jacobsengine for twin-engine 
trainers to school the bomber pilots and 


bombardiers. 


A pre-war engine, developed dur- 
ing the Depression years, the Jacobs had 
proveditselfa simple, ruggedenginethat 
stood up for long periods in all kinds of 
work and weather, with little mainten- 
ance. No government money went into 
its development. Ready for quantity 
production, thousands were ordered. 


moves by the Governme 
United States. Comment ‘was that 
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Four years ago, the Jacobs was __ training schedules, but saved the AAF 


rated by the AAF as good for 350 flight 
hours between major overhauls—a long 
service shift for an engine handled by 
student pilots, taking more take-offs 
and more time at full throttle than 
engines used in any other type of flying. 

As the flight hours piled up, it was 
found that the Jacobs was good for 
more than 350 hours; and the service 
period was extended again and again. 
Today, the service period of the Jacobs 
is as high as 1,200 hours—equivalent to 
180,000 air miles of flight, not counting 
taxying, and ground time, 

Because it has delivered more than 
three times the original specified service 
hours, the Jacobs not only speeded up 


and the taxpayers millions of man-hours 
in shop time and maintenance, 

Built to work, built to last... the 
Jacobs will mean more in peace than 
in war—when safety and low costs are 
essential to commercial flying. 

Theengine also certifies 
the ability of Jacobs to 
put extraordinary value 
in precision-built mech- 
anisms . . . represents a 
reliable guaranty of value 
in anything that carries the 
name plate—“Jacobs, Pottstown, Pa.” 
- « » Watch for it, and you won't go 
wrong!-. . . Jacobs Aircraft Engine 
Company, Pottstown, Pennsylvania. 


JACOBS. . petioun. ro 


Chicago indicated a good deal of; the U.S. Government at the moment 
uncertainty both as to the exact} is more 
effects of the announcement by the/ port than with price control, and 
W.F.A., and to possible other price | there were suggestions of possible 
of the| inflationary tendency in the latest 


with price sup- 





We Have Been Asked 


The Financial Post will provide subscribers as quickly as possible the 
answers to specific questions about business, taxation, investments, war- 
time regulations and other subjects. The Post cannot undertake to make 
predictions, will not express opinions on matters involving individual business 
judgment or on conditions or investments outside Canada. All communica- 
tions should be addressed to Business Enquiry Editor, The Financial Post, 
481 Unive Ave. A four-cent stamp and address label from subscrib- 
er's copy of The Financial Post must be enclosed, 


INCOME TAX 
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4 \ . 
oF Son’s Income 

SAV*® TO Wir T have a son 16 years of age who 

was left some bonds by an uncle. 
—_—_—_—_—_——————— | The interest from these is about 
$150 a year. Am I expected to 
take this into my income for tax 
purposes, or is it considered in- 
come of my son? Does he «still 


rank as a dependent child? 


As the bonds from which the 
son’s income is derived were left 
to him by his uncle and did not 
come from you, the income from 
them is the son’s income and does 
not need to be taken into account 
by you for tax purposes. As it is 
less than $400 you can still claim 
the son as a dependent. 

Paints House 

This summer I found it neces- 

sary to paint my house and make 

some repairs. The total expendi- 
ture was about $400. Am I allow- 
ed any consideration on this for 


Heed Office, Toronte 
enone income tax? 


Assets Exceed $61,000,000 


As apparently this work was done 
on the house in which you live, it 
would be considered capital ex- 
penditure and not deductible from 
income for tax purposes. 


INVESTMENTS 


Haileybury, Ont. 

What ancguas has the Depart- 

ment of Municipal Affairs made 

in arranging financial affairs for 

the town of Haileybury? Are pay- 

ments on defaulted debentures 
likely to be renewed? 
* - * 


704. 


Are a Sound Investment 


At a time when economy 
counts, it pays to order clothes 
that, because of their fine fab 
rics and workmanship, will 
continue to look well and feel 
well long after other clothes are 
disearded. 


Choose now trom our collection 
ef distinctive British materials. 


LEVY BROS. 


EXPERIENCED TRAVELLERS 


CARRY 
me 


( I ere oe a } 


SAFELY 
TRAVELLERS CHEOUES 


—— EST 


The Department of Municipal Af- 
fairs is now considering the finan- 
cial position of the town of Hailey- 
bury with a view to preparing a 
plan for refunding its debenture 
debt, The Financial Post is advised. 
The Department hopes to meet with 
representatives of the debenture- 
holders in the near future to discuss 
whatever plan they decide on. Pay- 
ments on defaulted debentures are 
not likely to be resumed until a re- 
funding plan has been agreed on 
between the town, the Department 
of Municipal Affairs and the de- 
benture holders. 


F.E.C.B. 

My wife, who was born in 
Michigan, expects soon to receive 
some money from a relative there 
which will be deposited to her 
account in a United States bank. 
Have the Foreign Exchange Con- 
trol Board regulations been 


| changed, in view of the fact that 


Canada is no longer in need of 
American dollars, so that my wife 
may leave this money in the 


| United States for use on visits 


over there? 


centage of production in the Turner 
Valley field as during the previous 
year due principally to the fact that 
all the company’s drilling equip- 
ment was continuously employed. 
Working capital at the end of 1943 
was approximately $4.3 millions or 
$6 a share on the company's out- 
standing capital. 

Outlook for Turner Valley may 
not be as bright now as was the case 
two or three years ago and it may 
be that a gradually declining out- 
put will be experienced. However, 
government assistance in financing 
of wells and tax rebates are ex- 
pected to stimulate the drilling out 
of even the marginal well locations. 

If there should be a sharp decline 
in production from Turner Valley, 
there appears little doubt but what 
operations of Royalite Oil Co. would 
be affected. However, the Royalite 
Oil Co. refines for a large area of 
the prairies and crude oil could no 
doubt be imported to offset the loss 
of Turner Valley as a source of 
supply. At the present time, how- 
ever, extensive drilling of test wells 
is under way in Alberta in the search 
for a new oil field and it is possible 
that new sources of supply will be 
opened up to the company. 


Steep Rock 


Will you please outline for me 
the present position of Steep Rock 
Iron Mines, its plans, and present 
capitalization? 


Steep Rock Iron’ Mines com- 
menced production operations on 
Aug. 21 and according to latest in- 
formation, regular shipments of ore 
should commence about Sept. 26. By 
the end of this year, the company 
plans to ship 500,000 tons of iron 
ore to the United States. In 1945 
it is expected that something over 
a million tons will be shipped with 
a production rate of two million 
tons annually proposed in 1946. 


The company has been fortunate 
in being able to complete its pro- | 
ject without any undue difficulty 
and costs have proved well within 
estimates, leaving substantial work- 
ing capital on hand to start off pro- 
duction with. A balance of some- 
thing over $1 million is available 
for working capital without calling 
upon a further $1 million working 
ecapital which could be placed in 
the treasury if required. 

Details on marketing arrange- 
ments have not been released but 
The Financial Post understands that 
premium prices anticipated for a 
large proportion of ore sold may 
prove of great importance in revis- 
ing earning figures upward. Base 
price for ore in the United States is 
the equivalent of $5.09 Canadian 
funds while costs on the basis of 
two million tons of ore a year have 
been estimated at $3.24 exclusive 
of interest, amortization, and 
Dominion taxes. It is possible, how- 
ever, that premium prices may 


NEW WARTIME REGULATIONS 


New Orders 


Horsehides: WPTB Order No. A- 
1366, effective Sept. 15, provides 
regulations covering the use and 
distribution of horsehides, prohibit- 
ing the use of horsehide fronts for 
processing into any type of leather 
other than glove, garment, ortho- 
paedic and sporting goods leathers. 
Admin. of Hides & Leather, H. E. 
Langford. 


Dichlorofiuoromethane: M & S 


Order No. C. C, 31B, effective dated , 
Aug. 31, amends Order C. C. 31 by | 


substituting “before Dec. 31, 1944” 
for “before Sept. 1, 1944” in sub- 
section 2, section 2, Controller of 
Chemicals, E. T. Sterne. 

Coal: M & S Order No, Coal 15, 
rescinds Orders No. Coal 7, 7A, 11 
and 11A, and makes changes in them 
designed to permit Canadian users 
and distributors to conform to 
changes in regulations governing the 
delivery of bituminus coal by 

- | United States shippers to users and 
distributors, Coal Controller, E. J. 
Brunning. 

Jam and Jelly: WPTB Order No. 
A-1377, effective Sept. 21, amends 
Order No. 787, and provides regula- 
tions respecting maximum prices of 
jam and jelly. Admin. of Process- 
ed Fruits and Vegetables, D. 
Mathers, 

Hot Air Furnaces: WPTB Order 
No. 439, effective Sept. 25, provides 
additional regulations governing 
the sales of new hot air furnaces. 
Chairman, D. Gordon. 


RECIPIENT 


Harry H. Love, Toronto, chairman 
of the board of W. J. Gage & Co., 
wholesale stationers and publish- 
ers, recently honored by a 
group of manufacturing stationers, 
most of them competitors. Occa- 
sion was the 100th anniversary of 
the firm. 


Regent Control Purchased 


From Our Own Cerrespondent 


Cancellations 

Fabric Labels: WPTB Order No. 
MONTREAL. — Hyman Grover, | A-1346, effective Sept. 11, revokes 
president of Grover Mills, Ltd., an-| Order No. A-768, which restricted 
nounces he has purchased a con-/|the colors and widths in which 
trolling interest in Regent Knitting fabric labels could be manufactured. 
Mills, Ltd. No change in the Regent | Cotton Admin., J. H. F. Turner. 

firm is contemplated at present.| Furniture, ete.: WPTB Order No. 
Regent Knitting was established in| A-1348, effective Sept. 11, revokes 
1913 by C. K. deTonnancour, in as-| the following orders: A-131, respect- 
sociation with J. F. Lemieux and|ing furniture; A-134, school furni- 
J. L. Marcoux. ture; A-165, caskets; A-266, novelty 


furniture; A-305, Venetian blinds; 
A-559, office furniture. Admin. of 
Furniture & Brushes, J. E. Ferguson. 

Laces: WPTB Order No. A-1347, 
effective Sept. 11, revokes Order 
No. A-769, which restricted the 
manufacture and packaging of 
laces. Co-Ordinator of Textiles and 
Clothing, F. B. Walls. 

Asbestos: WPTB Order No. A- 
1349, effective Sept. 11, revokes 
Qrder No. A-209, which racteted 
the manufacture and sale of cer- 
tain asbestos products, Admin. of 

wh Ades «. vues, 
Lorne Bain. 

Metals: WPTB Order No. A-1353, 
effective Sept. 11, revokes Order 
No. A-977, respecting the use of 
secondary aluminum, remelted al 
uminum or aluminum scrap. Co- 
Ordinator of Capital Equipment and 
Durable Goods, H. H. Foreman. 

Electric Lamps: WPTB Order No. 
A-1354, effective Sept. 11, revokes 
Order No. A-607, respecting incan- 
descent, fluorescent, and other elec- 
tric discharge lamps. Admin., Capi- 
tal Equipment and_ Electrical 
Products, M. C. Lowe. 

Wood Pencils, Penholders: WPTB 
Order No. A-1355, effective Sept. 11, 
revokes Order No. A-371, respect- 
ing wood pencils and penholders. 
Admin. of Office Machinery, 
ment and Supplies. F. S. Kaszas. 


Colonial Recommended 
For New Air Line Route 


From Our Own Correspondent 

. iar gran ran gg See 

oard examiners at ashington 
have selected Colonial Airlines, 
Inc., from several other applicants 
for recommendation for a 
to operate an airline route from 
New York to Ottawa via Burling- 
ton, Vt. The new route will shorten 
considerably the travelling time be- 
tween the U. S. and Canadian capi- 
tals, as present service is via Mont- 
real. In effect, the certification 
would be an extension of Foreign 
Air Mail Contract No. 1. 
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Dominion and Provincial 
Government Bonds 


Municipal Bonds 


Public Utility 
: and 
Industrial Financing 


Dominion SEcurITIEs 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


TORONTO MONTREAL WINNIPEG VANCOUVER NEW YORK LONDON. ENG. 
15 King Street West, Toronto 


Brazilian Traction, Light & Power ; 027,489 shares no-par-value ordin- 
Co. registrars have advised the|ary stocks were outstanding as at 
Montreal Stock Exchange that 7,-j close of business Sept. 21. 


HARRY G. STANTON *D'ALTON McCARTHY 
H. WILLIAM HATCH S. C. HETHERINGTON 


The times call for a careful review of your invest- 
ments. Particulars of attractive post-war invest- 
ment opportunities will be sent on request. 


STANTON, HATCH & McCARTHY 


Members Toronto Stock Exchange 


AD. 9151 601-320 Bay Street 
*Member on Active Service. 


There has been no change in the | mean an ayerage of $1.50 to $2 a 
Foreign Exchange Control Board | ton above the ore price mentioned 
regulations which would require |and it will be seen of how much 
money received in the United States | importance this may prove to pro- 
to be transferred to Canada and the | fits. For the first 3% years of| 
U. S. dollars sold to the Foreign Ex- | production, the company will be) 
change Control Board through your | €xempt from excess profits tax - 
bank in Canada, The Financial Post | 2 e¢w war metal producer and will 
is advised. We are informed that if | thus only be liable to the corpora- 
your wife is still an American citi- | tion tax of 18% on profits (less a 
zen there is some possibility that third for depletion). 
she might get a special exemption | According to an official announce- 
from this requirement and so be | ment recently, it is estimated that 


ening 
- - a P bh " 


HOUSES . APARTMENTS - FA 
i. FARMS 


" COUNTRY 
, Elgin 1464 « 943% 


ACCOUNTANCY 


able to keep the money in the Unit- 
ed States. However, if she is now a 
Canadian citizen we are advised it 
will be necegsary for her to transfer 
the money Canada. 

We would suggest that you check 
with your local bank manager as 
to the Foreign Exchange Control 
Board’s ruling in this matter. 


Royalite Oil 
Will you please give me some 
data on present earnings of 
Royalite Oil Co., and the outlook 


step | in general for the company? 
top. 


: ting, Royalite Oil Co. reported a 1943 
cal | 

profit equal to $1.16 a share 
compared with $1.09.a -hare for the 
year 1942. During the year 1943 the 


ial Prao- | net 
Shaw Schools, Dept. B.C-79. 


ous : company maintained the same per- 


[DAN AND BEBENT¥R= © 


LONDON, CANADA 
Established 1870 
DEPOSITS ACCEPTED 5-YEAR DEBENTURES ISSUED 
Deposits and Debentures (31 Dec., 1943), $13,184,162 


No Favorites! 


HETHER your estate is large 
or small—$ 10,000, $2 5,000—a 
million—our conception of trust 


administration permits no discri- 
mination. % 


Every one of our trust accounts gets 
the individual attention of an experienced 
Trust Officer. His judgment is also re- 
enforced by the detailed knowledge of 
our skilled departments and the collective 
judgment of our Executive Officers and 
Directors. 


Whatever the size of your estate, you 
will want it safeguarded and admin- 
istered in the best interests of your fam- 
ily. Our record with our clients for near- 
ly half century is your best assurance 
of competent service in your interests. 
We suggest you write or telephone us 
for an appointment. 


NATIONAL TRUST 


COMPANY, LIMITED 


TORONTO MONTREAL HAMILTON 
WINNIPEG EDMONTON 


there arc 50 million tons of ore 
available for open cut mining. This 
winter it is ariticipated that a very 
large program of diamond drilling 
will be carried out to further ex- 
plore the ore structure in the Steep 
Rock area and new geological 
theories may result in addition of 
substantial tonnages to ore already 
indicated. 

An interesting feature of the 
Steep Rock development is the rela- 
tively small requirement of man- 
power and the relatively fixed 
character of costs. A large pro- 
portion of total costs is represented 
by the cost. of electric power, 
freight; interest and development 
write-offs, so that the company does 
not have to fear very much in- 
crease in items of operating cost. 

Capitalization comprises 5,436,009 
common shares, a $5,000,000 4% first 
mortgage bond issue to the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp,, $2,250,000 
of 5%% sinking fund debentures. 
Most of the first profits, of course, 
are earmarked for debt retirement. 


Britain Orders 
B. C. Salmon 


But Canadians May Get 
50,000 Cases More Than 
Their Share Last Year 


From Our Own Correspondent 


VANCOUVER.—British Columbia 
|salmon packers have signed an 
| agreement with representatives of 
, the British Ministry of Supply for 

disposal of the 1944 pack. Prices 
are exactly the same as those pre- 
vailing in the past three years, 
when production costs have shown 
steady increase. 

Provision is made for allocation 
| of part of the pack in Canada, de- 
| pending on the size of total pro- 
| duction. But in view of the pres- 
ent state of the catch it is unlikely 
| Canada will get more than 250,000 
cases. Last year domestic consum- 
| ers got 200,000 cases of B. C. salmon. 

The present contract provides that | 
| if the pack is 1.3 million cases or} 
less, Canada will get 250,000 cases; 
if between 1.3 million cases and 1.4 
| million cases, it will be 255,000 cases; 
if over 1.4 million cases it will be 
300,000 cases for Canada. 


Sockeye Catch High 

| It is still too early for an over- 
all estimate of the pack. The sock- 
eye catch is almost two thirds 
greater than at this time in 1943. 
But for all species the total B. C. 
salmon pack is so far less than 
1943 and 1942, and almost 200,000 
cases less than 1941. 

The pack of pink salmon is so 
far well ahead of any of the past 
five years except 1943, when there 
was an exceptionally heavy pink 
run, 

Production of pilchard meal and 
oil is so far less than in 1943, but 
more than double the total for 1942. 
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We are Saving 


...f0or War 


In wartime, the people of Canada, 
out of their savings, are providing 
the means of destruction. 


Destruction of a ruthless enemy 
aiming to enslave us all... this 
has been the purpose of the planes, 
the ships, the tanks, the ammuni- 
tion we have furnished to our 
fighting men and those of our 
allies ... out of savings. 


Let us Continue to Save 
...£0r Peace 


In peacetime, the people of 
Canada, out of their savings, can 
provide the means of construction. 


Construction of a great and pros- 
perous nation... factories and 
machines to make useful goods 
abundantly; capital to develop 
our natural resources; comfortable 
homes; health services, education, 
provision against the hazards of 
life ... these can become the pur- 
pose for which we save.. _ 


Through taxes, Victory Bonds, War Savings Stamps and 
Certificates, the savings of a people have been devoted 
to a single purpose—Victory. 


We Canadians have proved what we can do in wartime 


by saving. Think what we can do in peacetime...ifwe 
continue to save with the same purposeful determina- 
tion. Out of our savings we, as individuals, can build 
a future for ourselves and our children worthy of th 
sacrifices made for victory. | 


THE DOMINION BANK 


C. H. CARLISLE, ROBERT RAE, 
President General Manager 
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THE WEEK’S QUOTATIONS 
























































































































































































































































Montreal and Toronto 
Week ending Monday close , 
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Government Bonds | 


% Due Bid Ask 


2 Mar, 1945... ao 1013 
2 Deo, 1946 ... 100% 1018 
4) Feb, 1946 ... 104 1042 
24 Mar. 1948 .,. 1014 1016 











(Supplied by Investment Dealers’ Assoc’ of Canada) 


% Due Bid: Ask.; % ‘Due Bid Ask. 
44 Sept. 1951 ... 1233 .., | Ont. Hydre Commission: 

4i Feb. 1956 ... it ee’ | 3 Aug. 1948 .., 1014 1023 
44 July 1957 127 34 Feb. 19563 ... 102 1034 


3. Feb. 1953 ... 1014 i023 | 3h Apr. 1947 .., 108) 106 



























4% June 1055 ... 128) ... | peince Edward island: 
Wi ® d V oF vas 1909 |. tot 10a § Feb. 1954... 1164 1181} 4 Mar. 1954... 108 108 
¥ 949 <2, 100 1005 eee eee 
Quotations here listed are the official stock exchange prices for listed stocks, including curb market innipeg an ancouver wes 3 oe 1970 ... 127b «. eo 1947 ... 902 1019 
quotations, For unlisted stocks, quotations by unlisted dealers are given, The Financial Post ist Victory Loan: . Nat. W. ind. Ss. 34 Mar. 1948 ... 100 102 
cannot accept any responsibility for these quotations. Week ending Saturday close 3 une pas ose a reat - Mar. 1955 . 293 ... at Mer. — eka = — 
. a ov. oe lov. sso 
ie Rly.: 
WEEK ENDING ee 25 iDi 23| IDi 23 | |Last Week end. : : Oct. 1952... 106 1063 | Grand Trank neat 32 Feb, 1955 ... 1023 
Range (DivSep23 Last Week end. ‘ou Rte idl . | Sales ert. “Sept2s” | “tou iR'te Fld) | sates Sept. Sept. 25 ees se eee sot Week Binding | $y Feb. 1982 :-. 105, 1051 3 Jan. 1962... 110° 112 | 4) Aug. 1958 <.. 1003 1118 
ae. - me Y"ld | Sales | Sept. Sent. 25, High Low| $ % | 4 H L Ci’se| HighLow| $ % | \18 HL Ci'se] gg, tow $$ % ow Close | 3 - 1952. . 1028 1036 | - provincial Govt. Bonds aa a 1963 ... 1133 1164 
Scag te NB OL Chest) tna fants Loan: now: me i 
; unswickt 44 Oct. 1956 895 924 
' ' | ' ; 9) 6i| . .iTwin City .... 43} 8] 91 83 8 Man, & East. 4,500 ..02 02 .02 .02 | 5 war, 1954... 1028 1038] 4 Nov, 1947... 111 113 eee 
onl: [Do pret, ‘a: its a ot at at| of Hl: wr Bac Wet meee] BLS Bk St] Bt Sts. +7 -(Union Gas «| o oe a ae mw a a cal 07} 074] 3 June 1985... 101 2018} 3 Oct.” 1951 °. 984 1008 $ Oct. i990 21. sok oe 
toil i Eataguew mare | 2; Tabites 218 208 ~ 200 Ye ps0 +++ Do, Vot tr p| 40, 232 232 23h 234) 4h 3213. Malco. Pil 108! 394 301 394 3A MeK. an 0 177 1a 16s. | Se Vietory ‘Lean: 3 oes. OSs: Se Ee Sh Apr. 1952 ... 91h oe 
UB UE)? 6a Bo pret | rag at ais nig | aL aa ieee as ey Me] eG lobes Bat am wm] ee MeMarmae aoa ist cat “aay “As | 2 NOW 1088 --- 100 1013 | 48 Apr 196) --- 1E 122 | British Columbia: 
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CB ee tae sient eR ag + rate Last Sept. 25| it. tot B41 Ink im in| Payable tn Canada only.) | Auge tn RE Hee toad 38 Ima ome itae sat ang maz tae Mee) yen” tot todd 1 
* arcus Loe ee oe . a . h . . *e . * \e « . ’ 5 le e \* 
50 | | $ sale Bid Ask 5 Gr. Brit. (June) ... 166.1 166.1 163.1 
. 25 50 | Do., pref. .. 4 3100. 3.4 tPower Corp. .. 44°59 107 109 1064 Payable in Can. or U, K. Aug. 17... 117.1 124.9 100.3 75.2 127.8 103.2 156.1 96.8 92.6 85.0 1012 87.2 
° 32... | Mitchell. J. 8. 250 54 .. .. | Armistice ..... vee eee BL 28 33-| Quebec Pwr, 1. 4 62 103 105 1034 a Aug, 24 .. 116.6 135.4 100.7 73.4 128.1 105.8 1542 96.9 99.7 87.9 100.5 86.5 | Note-The base of indices is that 1928 
924 95 | Mod. Contain. .... ... 19 16h 19 | Ashley ........0+6 eee 05 043 06 | “Sag. P. “A” a 44 66 #117) 119 117 Aug, 31... 118.4 137.0 103.3 73.9 127.2 103.5 154.4 97.8 92.7 90.0 100.3 986.7/| equals 100. ¢tBase 1935-39 equals 100. The 
20 22.| Do., pref. ..... - 5.50 100 105 .. |Bayonne ....... . ove §=606 = 06.08 GEIB 060 cs ie 44 ‘66 106) 109) 105) Sept. 7.. 115.0 131.1 102.2 72.1 127.7 104.5 150.1 95.7 89.8 88.8" 98.0 84.9 | British index is Board of Trade converted 
Py |MBon pref wesc 2-88 al’ 22 | Brazil Gold’... Mn eg hc te. | Be Marton Bes $e teak deat eek Municipal Bond Sept. 211. 144 1903 lozt 741 121 1008 18t0 988 Ot 867 982 909| Gere org 
ee Do., pref. wsescee wei 81 2 raz eos el o- aw r. : s unicipa n 8 ee . ‘74. . . . . 3 Base ot price quotations is as follows: 
38) -. | Monarch Life .... 24% 433 46 es Camp Bird ...... © eee = 068 ee Tey bewsssedes 44 7 114 #116 ~=«#£114 *High and low ‘for years from 1935 to date inclusive are based on weekly figures | Cattle — steers, good, over 1,050 Ib.. top 
eae 60 75 | Mont. Is. Pr. ..... .-- 25 125 2.00 | Cent. Manitoba... ... as BOs en Ga seo'5 vt 4 °'69 104 1064 104 ec * 7 
Dai esse 230 7 + 5% 7 | Montreal Loan... i125 “22 ‘24 ©'30 |Century Mining .. ..: “0 093 3 | Unton Gas 44°30 101° 103) 101 September 26, 1944 issued by Dominion Bureau of Statistics. rice, Toroute. Copper - electrelztic. New 
o 250 50 49 50 | Mtl. Refrig. & S. 1.73 1.65 Coast Copper 60 (90 | Twin .C. R. Tr.'5h ‘52 111k il . Due Bid Ask. Yid wees, re Sotees. Cee. Sagan Oe cageees 
David & Fre (A); 1 18 ge 18 | Montreal Tele. ... s+» 37 37 1) |Coniagas .....c.0. ace a... \ieee a ee % Toronte Steck Exchange Index Montreal Steck Exchange Average eCetine cat are hn the eillen-et 
Re. 1B) i.<ccsse 2 ; 31 | Moore Corp. pf. (A) #7 220 220 Flin Flon ....... +» eee 0054 103) .031 | {Wpg. El. ser. A'5 - '65' 98 101 98 | Halifax ... 5 1961 119.00 122.00 3.30 20 10 15 10° 2 3 0 15 S peees y 
estes ee 8 Sh eee Royal Hotel 5 41 |. |Forty-Four 75.75 Bo. B 5 6 97 100 97 | Hamilton’. 5 1950 110.50 113.00 2.54 Indust, Golds BM. WO. Util, Ind. Chil. Pprs, Golde Price Administration. 
ty WHEE, mcseces “nem. A’ 3. OO 1 Moteends «..4.50 eaige Ab OU ears Cobbat isa ace 8 8 Industrial and Realty Issues; Montreal .. 3 1950 97.50 100.00 3.00 | Sept. 26 ..... 126.85 112.45 73,88 27.10 | Sept. 26 .... 53.3 66.83 81.20 
Disher Steel .....6 «.. 130° 1.50 2.00 Do., pref. .... oth 2 OS00 98 POOR RAR vi crise ves Ol, =, 024 | HADItibi P, & P, 5°53 96) 99 931| Ottawa .:. 3 1959 101.25 103.25 2.58 | Sept. 25 ..... 126.88 112.85 73.79 27.31 | Sept. 25 .... 333 86.3 138 166-10 B12 Investment Trusts 
ccccese 180 11 11 13 | Murphy Paint. pf.. i... 105 105 Graham Bosquet. ... 05 04) .05 Do. C.0.D. .. 5 °53 96) 99 934 | tQuebec ... 5 1959 118.25 121.25 3,19 | Sept. 23 ..... 126.46 112.26 73.74 27.37 | Sept. 23 .....53.3 86.1 75.1 162.12 81.44 ; 
-Seagram, p. 6 107)° 1084 =. . | Nor. Can. Mtge. ... ose 6 63 Home Gold “....5 ers 003 os bs Acadia Sugar . “4 ‘SS 101) 103) 1014 | Saint John 5 1950 107.00 110,00 3,22 | Sept. 22...... 126.38 112.35 73.68 27.52 | Sept. 22 .... 53.1 86.1 75.1 160.52 81.44 Bid Acked 
Ang. Inv. ... .««« 52 Soi. | Nor Trusts eaeus 1 20 19 .. [Indian Mines ..,.. «+. 02% aa a RS 4 102 104 = 102 | tToronto ., 4'% 1955 123.25 126.25 1.70/| Sept. 21 ..... 125,05 112.97 73.78 27,30) Sept, 21 ..... 528 86.2 75.1 161.45 81,71) Affiliated Funds ........0005 382 419 
Do., pref. ....... 8 $00. Ge S.L. & Pr..... se. 76h .. 76 |Int. Mining ....... ce 490 4.975 | fAlta, Pa. Grain ‘ 46 1034 107) 1034 | (Vancouver. § 1970 120.00 123.00 4.61 | Sept, 20 ..... 128.12 112.92 73.67 27.19 | Sept, 20 ..., 929 85.7 7468 180.51 81.33 | Can. Int. Trust j.vsseeeees $80 5.28 
CCT one wae 26 2n a min BOGE, sr ka0% 6 108 . 4 Kerr Lake ........ bier ae 25 «41,00 Algoma Steel . ‘48 102 «61045 102 Winnipeg . 1950 112.50 115.50 3.05 | Month ago ., 127.50 110.06 74.15 27.97 Month ago . 53.3 86.4 75.4 167.76 81.56) Can. Invest. Fund .....escoes 300 423 
VOIOPO ose os 6 6 .. | Ogilvie Flour, pf. 7 170 «©1654 ~.. |Kirk, Gold Rand, ... .08 09 — Atlantic Sugar, ; a ‘SL «1018 103) 101) Y Paabie Can, & N. ¥. = * Flat. Year ago ,... 123.56 100.03 74.63 25,51 | Year ia. + 62.3 80.9 74.7 117.44 77.76) Can, Investors . ..cceceseeee 850 425 
. Fabrics ..... 12 11). 12 | Ontario Loan ,.... 5 1064 106) 1132 | Kirk. Towns. ....0 «ss «19 dna ‘B,C. Pulp& P.6 ‘50 100 103 100 t Traded without accrued interest. High 1944 ...°128.45 114.60 77.15 29.61 righ 1 55.9 89.0 77.7 174.16 88.35 Corporate Inv. ..... cocccccccs O98 F.@ 
pred. necftin & 6eL 52 ee Ont, Silknit seccsee cee 2 a ae Knee Lake cscccee see 03 ee ‘O24 aS, ne casts O94 102; 99; 4 Payable in.Can, & U. K. Low 1044... 116.63 00.54 67.37 26.39 « 51.0. 73.8 67.5 116.68 72.06 Trans-Canada ecccccccscccos 11.45 12.43 
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Dividends Declared DIVIDEND NOTICES DIVIDEND NOTICES MARKET COMMENT Sept. 30,1944. THE FINANCIAL POST } Page 13 
pw. dae ‘ot | THE DOMINION BANK | QUEBEC POWER HLA | | Since 1922 
ment: payaete ‘vecend Dividend No. 248 COMPANY etter tone . 
$ oa a Montreal Stock Complete Unlisted Service 
Agnew Surpass, p. 1%“ Oct. 2 Aug.31| | Notice is hereby given that a divi+ OTICE is hereby gi that a A mp 
Alum. Of Can. ..... 1.25 Nov. 1 Oct. 4| dend of two per cent upon the paid- | ,.N ig hereby sven the s | in CANADIAN 
m share has been declared on the | in the Canadian stock markets dur- | 
Apevia Cia As See eae ire fiat October, 1048, making a | He Par value common shares of the ing tbe past, week, Buying con. | Government, Industral, Publle | Mank & ‘nsurgner, odustra, 
seas saial 31st October, 1944, r the quarter endin =| vu 
Seth an ieede aiventaiiksce pi = tag Rhy Sm yw * pt ol oan September 30, pa able November 25,| ever. The volatile Montreal pulp| Utility, Real Estate. Publie ¥. Mining Shares. 





Bk. of N.S. new .. .081/3 Nov. 1 Oct.16| be payable at the Head Office of the ‘o ene of record October 25, | and paper stocks index strengthened 








—s A slightly better tone was evident 
As! we Ce we 0 . 20 : dividend of twenty-five (25c) cents 
Anee Biee ce eet SCPe 41 up capital stock of this Institution 





































































































































Bros. (A) 50 Oct. 2 Sept. 15 ‘ further to close at 166.10 on Sept. KIPPEN Se COMPANY INC. 
Do. (By .......... 25 Oct. 2 Sept. 13 Wetuumtae use tates oF eras By Order of the Board. 25, their high for the week. Gener- | Membera Investment Dealers? Aasoclation of Cetada 
MOO 133 Oe 2 ANE G| ber, 1944, to shareholders of record H. G. BUDDEN, | ally speaking investors still appear | IMPERIAL BANK BUILDING, MONTREAL 
Biltmore Hats ...... -15 Oct.14 Sept. 30| of the 14th October, 1944. Secretary. to be hesitating to see what will! LANCASTER S106 
aeneee -20+.10 Oct. 14 Sept. 21 develo Direst Private Wire between Montreal and Torente 
Bell Telephon 2.00 Oct.16 ge By Order of the Board. Montreal, September 26, 1944 a 
een rin oo eee ROBERT RAE. eeeaeetoes eae | a . 
ee eeepc, Oct. 2 Sept. 5 General Manager. Barron’s (New York) The Trader: 
; Oct Sept. oronto, ptember, ; rust a Oo rices lifted s tly on the New| 
Brantford Cordage -22% Oct. 16 20| Toronto, 14th September, 1944 ! rade t and Executor wi es f = igh y, , te 8 
B.C. Elec. Pwr... 150 Oct 2. Sept. 20 SS te one oer ompany ee re eeeeee | CANADIAN MUNICIPAL AND 
B.C. Power (A) ... .40 Oct.14 Sept.30| THE CANADIAN BANK DIVIDEND Small volume of trading was! 
B.C. Pwr. Corp. .. .40 Oct. 14 Sept. 30 probably the chief feature. Not for CORPORATION SECURITIES 
BS saetnons Go ge Rev Oe} QF COMMERCE —_— |, NOTICE is hereby given that a Probably the ehiet feature, Not for 
om Steel, ¢. . 15 Oct. 2 oom it DIVIDEND NO. 231 the pa -up Capital Stock of the of transactions dipped, as it G88 Seat F a DE CON & co 
Building Products ... 15 Oct. 2 Sept.i4| Notice is hereby given that a divi- | Company for the quarter ending week, below three og arcane ° - A ‘ 
Burlington Steel ... .. 15 Oct. 2 Sept.11| dend of one and one-half per cent | September 30th, 1944, payable Octo- | _ It can be argued that since strik-' Business Established 1897 
a nes Beene = —s aoe. 19 | (fifteen cents per share) in Canadian | ber Ist, 1944, to shareholders of | ing subnormal activity occurred as} Members Toronto Stock 
Do, 6% PL es... 1.50 Oct. 2 Sent 38 funds, on the paid-up capital stock of | record at the close of business Sep- | the market moved into higher; 
Can. Life, c. ......" 500 Act. 2 Sept. 20| this Bank has been declared for the | tember 15th, 1944, ground, back approximately to) 197 BAY ST. — TORONTO I — ELGIN 3401 
Can. Cycle pref... 1.25 Sept.30 Sept.15! quarter ending 31st October, 1944,| By Order of the Board, where it stood just after Labor Day, 
i oa or 133 Oct. ie oot 3 and that the same will be payable at E. W. McNEILL, significant resistance to the rise has 
Can. Packers |. 100 Oct. 1 Sept. 2| the Bank and its Branches on and Secretary.| begun to develop. But two years 
= ae 50 Oct. 2 Sept. 1| after Wednesday, Ist November next, | Dated at Toronto, ago when the market similarly went 
Can. Permanent .. 2.00 2 Sept.13/ to.shareholders of record at the close | June 29th, 1944. dead, the sequel was a rise of nine * 
Candn. Bank of Com. .15 Nov. 1 Sept.30| of business on the 30th September, ints by the industrial average in 
Dow tet perc. 30 Oct 2 Sept is 1044, ‘The Transfer Books will not | 7 [points by_ the industrial average, in S A\ 7 ARD a HART 
Candin Cele." 22H Soot 9 Seb 13| “By Order of the Board, BASE | During the process, trading most of 
P Pp y er e Co 
De. pref: -.-... 175) Sept. 30 Sept. 15 S. M. WEDD, mpany the time aie of por Hage oma icets Montreal Stock Exchange 
‘Do Mapes ae" 0 E ) General Manager. Quarterly Dividend tions, only three million-share embers 
Canén "Gen. Eiec., <.2.00 Oct 2 Sent is Toronto, 22nd September, 1944. : Notice is hereby given that a divi- sessions occurring. Montreal Curb Market 
oe pt. end o ‘ t share, u e iliti 
a on ee ee So | Daid-up Capital Stock of this Com-| Barron's (New York) The Dow ee 7 aoe = aah “Gi all 
Canén. Car. old .... 52 Oct. 10 Sept. 21 pany, has been declared for the Cur- | Theorist: Neither price movement} xcnhanges. initormation y viven. 
| new pt. ...... 52 Oct. 10 21 IMPERIAL BANK OF rent Quarter, and that the same will | nor volume of trading gave students | 225 N Dame St. W 
Candn. Tire, € 005.7120 ‘Bec. 1 Nov. 20 CANADA a ed ee ae of the Dow theory much in the way beak. ota ae , 
Carnation Co. $1.00 Oct. 1 . 21 ; ni r, " of useful hints last week. e Dow- teau A Montreal 
Cen. Patricia ...... oO Gent OR Mee gS Sn ee to shareholders of record on the! Jones industrial and railroad aver- 
Candin. Wise «20. B12 Oct 2 Sedt. 11 | of two per cent 2) has been declared | 2OOKS of the Conipany at the close of | ages did creep above the highs of : . 
-* ° b 15th i i i Ta 
Candin Brew. gio Oct 2 Aus: 18 for the quarter ending dist October, 1044, | Pusiness on 15th eet the preceding week, making the Ce ee ae er tar ae Fa fete ans 
mn eae Si Oct 2 a Hy oe after e  Weanees aay tee ge Y oS ee movement since the first of Septem- l ' 43. : 
Candn. For. Inv..¢... 50 Oct. 1 Sept. 1| November next, to sharcholders of revord WALTER GILLESPIE, | ber an orthodox minor uptrend. But 
Candn ¥ad......... i25 31 Sept. 29| of 30th September, 1944. 1th § 19 Manager. | such trends have little forecasting 
cobee Pret ans. 13 Oct. 14 Sept. 15 W. G. MORE, th September, 1944. value by themselves. They consti- pines $$$. $< AND ADJOINING PROPERTY 
Capital Wire, pf. .... 2 Oct. 2 Sept. 20 General Manager. tute the build h ek ev he Canadian stock exchanges and two'| Shawinigan Water & Power Ce. PARBEC MALARTIC GOLD MINES LIMITED 
Celanese Ist pi viaé% Oct 3 Sept 1 maple sone Kirkland Lake Gold Mining coon eT ee ee ea a 2 a 4 Stacae tie ‘t "Eee: eomee : INFORMATION BULLETIN ON REQUEST 
; 1.73 ; ES . p a . Whic ; 
geri ke Entei oe i So 8 (No Persone Ligbity) | want 7iaeneect the Bes, three | Senathened on ihe expectation of| transfer agency and registrar dn the LEY ST 
en. Can. Loan, ¢. 2.00 Oct. pt. 8 ability weeks, as far as - in the |City of New York where transfers J RAD a REIT 
Cockshutt Plow '/.1. 88 Dec. 1 Now's PROVINCIAL PAPER DIVIDEND NO. 20 cerned, is on the bearish side, as porheny whervap my result'of the return of the company’s stock can now be = B 
Cons. Press, A ....... 18, Oct. 2 Sept. 35 LIMITED A semi-annual Dividend of two | Mo day of rising prices has ae lof Premier Geo. Drew of Ontario| effected. The transfer agent is the Members the Toronto Stock Exchange 
Consumers’ Ges hte Oct f Gent io cents per share on the outstanding | In activity the biggest deys on the |, C.nada, Among the mines there | Bank of Montreal Trust Co. and the|| 999 BAY STREET — AD. 6754 — TORONTO 
Com. Alcohols .;..;. 08 Oct. 16 Sept. 90 capital stock of the Company has | down side. were 13 new highs and only one| registrar the Bankers’ Trust Co. 
33480 16 Sept. 30 Notice is hereby given that Regu- | been declared payable October 31, Pee ee new low. One new high appeared | — cs ee 
Confederation Lite 10 Se 4 oe lar Quarterly Dividend of 1%% on gout, to shee ders of record Sep- New Highs and Lows os| in the oll group and two new lows. 
Dairy Corp. of Can. 1.25 Oct. 2 Sept.i5| Preferred Stock has been declared ‘ .| During the week ending Sept. 
Be sa fig Was SEE | by PROVINCIAL PAPER LIMITED | qtizngs Wit"hy Sagtaeeh Gers | 11 new hlgha were recraed smong| 4 CRNA, DOMINION STORES LIMITED 
Dome Mines, c. ..... .30 Oct. 30 t.30| payable October 2nd, 1944, to Share- | applicable. $5 the “general” stocks traded on the Anglo Can. Tel. pf. Int. Bronze, com. Analysis on request 
Dom. ueloth e230 Bee at Boi 4) holders of record at close of business | By Order a {he Rom. DIVIDEND NOTICE Avid tie oat | ee Ces 
be ipsvagedne a . : e o os ’ Penmans, pfd. 
Dae Fe sie 6 ae OEP AO 14 | September 18th, 1944 nee Gecretary-Treasurer.|_DIVIDEND NOTICES _ | c:own com peas ati J. E. GRASETT & CO. 
Bom Malting croses iB "Bt 1 sept Ww. . BARBER, eptember 8th, 1944, — % re Famous ries wl ecindicleiaa 
eeanestss Fe ent. cretary-Treasurer. Proprietary Mines Ault & Wiborg Fairchild Aircraft Members 
Dom. Envelope,c.... .10 Dec. 1 Nov, 30 u . The T to Stock Exchange Branch 
Dom. Glass ....... 129 Oct.16 Sept. 28 GENERAL STEEL WARES Limited MINING e toron 8 
Do., pret. -...... a8 Oct 16 Sept 38 DUNDAS & HEINTZMAN AVE. 
Dom. Tar & Chem. 1%% Nov. 1 oct. 2| St. Lawrence Corporation - = LIMITED DIVIDEND NO. 19 New Highs—1944 244 BAY ST. 
Eastern Can. 8. & i. 1°50 Oct. 2 Sept. 20 Limited NOTICE is hereby given that a Divi- | Bralorne McKenzie R. L. TORONTO WA. 4781 WEST TORONTO 
Eastern Trust Co. ... 2.00 Oct. 2 Sept. 20 mite DIVIDEND NOTICE dend of Five cents per share has been | Bunker Hill Minto Gold JU. 1167 
Eastman Kodak .. 11.25 Oct. 2 Sept. 5 DIVIDEND NOTICE Notice is hereby given that a fixed | declared on the issued capital stock | Dentonia ay . 
» pref. ..... 41.50 Oct. 2 Sept. 15 : cumulative dividend of $1.25 per share,|of the Company, payable in Canadian t ‘ls Lac U Canada 
Economic inv. T., c. 62% Oct. 2 Aug.3)| Notice is hereby given that @ quar- | being at the rate of 8% annum, in| Funds on November 3rd. 1944, to| Little Long Tac ee uche 
ee ec "sel Sent 30 Sept. 18 terly dividend of Twenty-Five Cents | respect of the three months period com- | shareholders of record at the close of peoeueeds re ; a eames — 
Fanny "937% Sept. 30 Sept. 11| (25¢) per share has been declared on | mencing on the ist day of + 1944, | business on October 3rd, 1944. New Lewe~1906 a 
F “é..-.,48 Get. 30 Sept. 30) the issued and outstandin vurtible | 194, hes bese Gerlereag on the vont | a INGRAM, - Sullivan Cons. idated P 
Sex Sect Wa fae Gr, Get gl | Preferred Bick ofthe Company pay- | gendea Ses ot Cuca Pee | seems, ont, sementer ME, Oe sents Brown Company — Consolidated Paper 
Gootpenr Tire n.. ah Sekt Bek te| Sdle 16th, October, 1944, to ghare- | of Generel Gees Wane Lintiien mesma | recente: Ont. September Zieh, ioe. | stunweet a” Mi *'@-Onterin Panee 
i. Oi sccose s+ {03% Oct. 2 Sept. 18) holders of record at the close of busi- | on the ist day of November,’ 194, to The Shawini Wat a SOs on Innesota pe 
Sete tes: 35 sa f batt] "eS evar | Dasmaten tias a Gtarha | he shewinlgam Water and) | sw ence : 
Greet ile a oe Sera) Oe © Sens | By Order of the Board, A Power pany Shee We have statistical studies prepared on each of these pulp 
pabiee % y ‘+ FRANK 8. BROPHY, i ich i i 
Getineau Power's... '30 Oct I Bert 4 Secretary-Treasurer. sua, BAeretary | ivigend of tweniyctwe caze) cents| BILTMORE HATS LIMITED paper companies which incorporate the latest information. 
Do., 5% ..+ 1.25 Sept. % Sept. 4} 820 Sun Life Building, Montreal, September 2lst, 1044. hare has been declared on the| , 
Greening Wire n-1.. 15 Oct 2 sept, 1| Montreal, Que no par value common ahares of the No Peas Sean idend natty cnt 
dence ot c b s ‘ ti ven viden: 
SS hea 2 eee eet os Brasilien Traction, Light| Smt, i piven Notomber Bt | Sate Sagi hate ce Milner, Ross & C 
os tees ug. —_—- em , 5 nding Co 
uar. Frast of Can. 1.28 Oct. 16 Sept. 20 | ‘ll and Power Company, to shareholders of record October 25, Company will be payable on the 14th Private wire er, SS Oo. 
& Deuch ... 28 Oct. 2 Sept. $; St. Lawrence Paper Mills : 1944, day of October, 1844, to shareholders of . Fe an 
nose Shoe, ra 8 Peet 3 Co Li ° d Limited { the Board record on the 30th day of September, Montreal and ‘embers ‘oronto Stock Exchange 
Humber. @. « . Get. 3 ger. s mpany Limite By Order of the . 1944, at 3 pm. New York 
a a ee Sent. Notice is hereby given that the Board of H. G. BUDDEN, By Order of the Board. TORONTO 
ee vas soseee AO Sept.30 Aug} DIVIDEND NOTICE Directors of this pany bas declared Secretary (Signed) WM. F. FRANKE, Hamil . 
1 oe Be pestaseen 3% Sept.30 Aug 15| Notice is hereby given that a quar Company's pa | Ordinary oy nares of ne Septem ‘le iph, Ontario, eae eaondan 
* 9 res ue . . 
—y Power ........ ie on: 9 ou ty terly dividend of Seventy-Five ts par value, payable on the lst December, Montreal, September 28, 1944. September 18th, 1944. 
Invest. 6 Oct. 15 Seon. i (75c) per share has been declared aM, to Shareneifere of secured at the close ZELLER’S LIMITED 
Int, Ervine #40 Bent. 30 Aug. on the issued and outstanding shares e toe the Teeth fee t 
Inter, Paper. pl. . 125° Sept 30° Sept. ai | Of Preferred Stock of the Company, | Fr¥zuent of thie dividend to non-residents 
Teeesess 90 Oct. 15 Sept. 18 | ps able yo ee re to - of the Canadian Non- Income Tax, DIVIDEND NOTICE 
a ita + 37% Oct.15 Sept.15| holders of record at the close « In the case of res in the form of the fol- 
an Paking . 7 Sept % sar * ness on 27th September, 1944. share warrants to bearer, the above divi- wena tat Sou Ag ted gg hee de- 
. pref. ........ 3.80 Noy. 1 Oct.10| By Order of the Board. p vg of the canes werrante te branes clared by the Directors of Zeller’s 
int tn Co. ... 11.00 Oct.14 Sept. 20 L. A. TUCKER, of the Company have been held in| Limited for the quarter ending 
a aaa re Nov. 1 Oct. 21 Secretary-Treasurer. Sontinaasal ne (epletiy in R October 3ist, 1944 
. Berv..... 6 ’ im, ’ $ 
"De. gi Ree i" 15 Ost. , Aue, ii ne Sun Life, Building, erty in Casege ‘bee ordered that On the 6% ge a the 
Kerr- eéhéoece ; " no. coupon from 
Bi Betis cit Og: *% Beet | aist September, 104 __ | ESSE IG beter eh. Pamaty shal | cont aris cents), payable November 
Lang. J. A, €. ..... 37 oe. : rire —_ wit out reference to him, Holders of | Ist, 1944, a of Record 
teeters . - are warrants, therefore, in, t fe 
Leiteh Gold .......... ; Nov. 15 Oct. 16 Standard Paving & Materials claim their dividends should forward a — Preferred Shares, the 
Maple Leaf ++ 210 Oct. 16 Sept. 30 Limited their coupons to the Company at its n the 9% e " 
Maritime Tel. & T. 174% Oct. 16 Sept. 20 Pret Di office, 25 King Street West, Toronto, | regular one and one-quarter (1%) 
Do. pret, |. --+.+» Ii Qet. 16 Sept. 20 erred Dividend Canada, or to the English Agents of the | per cent (31% cents), payable No- 
Tele. .... #48 Oct 16 Sept.is| , Notice is hereby given that a divi- | Company, Canadian & General Finance vember Ist, 1944, to Shareholders of 
fate. +My Oct. 2 Sept. 7| dehd of 31%c per share has been | Company, Limited, omen Hove. | Record October 15th, 1944. 
woe BRR cece 1F oct 3 Sept. i declared in respect to the half year | Canadian Goanion fore G tea tn in Sik ie Caen: Ciena 
gee Gouin se Sk S Eh — September Mth, 1944, on the | which ean be obtained from any in ble N her 
De., pref...... 1.37% Oct. 2 Sept.29| Participating Cumulative Preference | Canada and from the English agents of | 20c per Share, payable November 
MtL L. M. & Pwr... 20 Oct.31 Sept.30| Shares of Standard Paving &*Materi- | the Company above referred to) and if | Ist, 1944, to Shareholders of Record 
ga ‘se Oct. 2 Sept 15 | rag aye thirk) pe ere rae nl eee — ae nae = October 15th, 1944. 
eg gO sésd- LB% Oct. pt. 15 | , to Shareholders of record at the | hs 
emt Hoare “ooeeee:- $28 Qet 16 Seve. | close of business on October Sth, 1044, | forwarded to. the holder for the value | By order of the Board 
Natl Brew. ........: 50 Oct. 2 Sept. 8 | By Order of the Board, thereof, subject to the deduction where T. E, McDERMOTT, 
Do., pref. ......... .44 Oct. 2 Sept. 8 A. M. HARNWELL applicable of the Canadian Non-resident | Treasurer. 
Magee OW. ce Ok Bese US. rr free recess neseefesinnone <p 
Nor. Ont. ........... 06 Oct.25 Sept. 30 Per J. H. ——_ nh: paige ER AN 
De.. Feats 1.50 Oct.25 Sept.30| Toronto, Ontario, September 15, 1944. | “py Order of the ‘Board. BATHURST POW D 
Nat Grocers... Sits Oct 3 Sees] DH. CROMAR, PAPER CO. LTD. 
Natl. Steel eoee -29 Oct. 15 Sept. 15 | ; ene Note:. Th T f A ts f he 
a P rn a : — 2 Connects ome National Trust ‘candien, | — of | eee = 
Se lean & Deb) 125 Oct. 2 Se t 15 | : | Limited, Toronto and Montreal, Can- ass Di tors has tod 
Or .pt.....70 Nov. 1 Sept. a1 4 ; ada, who should be notified promptly The Board of Directors has ay 
Tas 25 Oct. 2 Aug. 25 | ‘ si of any change of address, declared a mere dividend of 
Ottawa So Oct. 2 feet) THE STEEL COMPANY Twenty-five cents (25¢) per share on 
Ouews Lh’. 15 Oct.'s aus ¢| OF CANADA, LIMITED | ci, | he, ulstanding Claas Vn' shares of 
‘os ct. u iis Company, paya on the Ist de 
one 125 Oct. & Aug. 4| : Id AR-EXPANDED INDUSTRIES must soon find new 
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Power Corp., 1.500 16 Sept.20| (Notice is hereby given that a dividend | the 31st day of October, 1944. 2 
Do.. 3 part 758 Oct. 16 t. 20 | of ‘sgventyvfive cunts (16) per share on GOLD MINES LIMITED H. J. WEBB find such rich prospects as among 5,000,000 readers 
Prov. Paper, 75 ‘Oat. 2 Bent | been “declared for "the seater’ cade (No Personal Liability) | Vice-President nt Treasurer of Canadian Magazines. 
- 0 Nov. 3 Oct. 8 September 30, 1944, payable November 1, “““INTERIM DIVIDEND NO. 20” | 4 a . . 
BOO nek sce 3 Oct.16 Sept.15 | 1944, to shareholders of record at the close | ———— os ae | September 25th, 1944. Canadian Magazines go where the money is. Each 
‘be, , +940 Dee. } ge. 3 of business October 6, 1944, senna ahiaeea te _— thet an J) month they are read by an audience eager to get the 
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Bt St mg | Syeicg) any ae siaaoa 3lst day of October, 1944. More than 1,450,000 copies of Canadian magazines 
St Lawrence F. ... 35 Nov. 1 Sept. 30 | @.' 4. CAVIN, On the Preferred Stock, one and | are studied by an average of 4 readers per copy every IN NO OTHER MEDIUM DOES YOUR ADVERTISING DOLLAR 
RE Ou 1.75 Nov. 1 Sept. 30 | Secretary-Treasurer. #| one-half per cent (14%%), payable on |: 2 ’ 
St. Lawrence P. Mills 75 Octl16 Sept. 27 | THE STEEL CoM Toronto, Ontario, ithe Ist day of November to Share- month, readers interested in new facts, alert to progress, GO AS FAR, REACH AS re sapls AS eee AS 
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Scout ° oe : + n a « ’ * s $ . 
Standard Paving, p. .31'. Oct.20 Oct. 5 Sean declared tor" the quarter dading Exchange that they have counter y particularly in color. “THE EARLY BIRD GETS THE 
Smith Howard ..... 1.50 Oct. 2 Sept. 20 September 30, 1944, payable November 1 | signed certificates covering 15 By Order of the Board. ‘ o e worm!” Space le even 
Standard Radio A. B .10 Oct.10 Sept. 2) | 1944, to shareholders of record at the clous | shares of preferred stock, each $100 C. B. ROBINSON, Plan now to include Canadian magazines in your ml, SP eanume in 
SO pred. 38 ck, s Sebt 22 | of business October 6, 1944. par, issued in exchange for cer- Secretary-Treasurer. advertising programme. Use them as the bridge between —_anadian magazines and 
Steel Co. of Can. ... 75 Nov. 1 Oct. 6! . By’Order of the Board | tificates covering 300 preferred | Montreal . a an 
< y . ’ d h k requirements is impor 
= Go. pid. Mbevcksits .: a Nov. 2 ot i$ | H. S, ALEXANDER, | Shares, each $5 par value. September 25, 1944. war and peace... as the road to rich new markets now ‘gat. Earl delivery of 
Byiwenite --.. 71... 43. Oct. aa |? Secretary, | apn ge the post- Sod. copy and plates 
Standard Fuel"... 152 Oct. 1 Sept. i8| Hamilton, Canada, September 21, 1944. and in the post-war period desirable ender present 
Tamblyn. G., ...... 20 Oct. 2 Sept, &| , Ask your advertising agency for the complete story the" publisher io giving 
Do.. pref --. 62% Oct. 2 Sept. 8 | Cc di ° you the best possible 
Tor. Gen. Trust, ¢. 1.00 Oct. 2 : 8} on Canadian magazines. pectin. 
eeGe a Set ae COMPLETE | 
Do., pref... ...'1.78 Oct. 1 Sept. 1 
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-Normetal Year May Be Good 


Profits Could be Record if Labor and Power Permit 


If it gets the breaks on man and 
hydro power the balance of the 
year, Normetal Mining Corp. may 
conceivably be one of the few Cana- 
dian base metal producers to achieve 
a record profit this year. 

Despite a manpower shortage 
which restricted milling the first 
half of 1944 to 528 tons daily—only 
68% of rated capacity—operating 
profits were $380,200 against $713,- 
477 for all 1942 the previous record 
year (when 7.5 cents a share was 
earned). 

Since the end of June, milling 
rate at times has been lower than 
the average for the first half of the 
year but if the average for the first 
half is even equalled for the last 
half of the year, and this is possible, 
operating profits, if not net profits, 
may constitute a 1944 record. The 
manpower situation from now to 
the end of the year—and the power 
situation—hold the answer as to 
whether or not the average mill 
rate of the first half of the year 
can be maintained the last half. 
Power has been chronically running 
on the short side requiring use of 
more expensive standby power, 

Development Charge Lower 

In 1942 when the record net pro- 
fit of $260,623 was realized, a $82,- 

500 tax credit for special wartime 
expansion reduced the tax bill to 
$40,380. Taxes paid in 1944 may be 
considerably higher but this should 
be offset by a $110,000 drop in de- 
ferred development write-off. 

Working capital at the end of 1943 
totalled $1,353,626 equivalent to over 
35 cents a share on the 3,757,012 
shares outstanding. A further sub- 
stantial boost in working capital 
appears in prospect. Capital expen-| copper and 6.94% zinc. These re- 
ditures have been low in 1944, al-| serves represented an increase of 
though some advances were made/ nearly 850,000 tons over the reserve 
to replace the employees’ club-| at the beginning of 1943. Despite 
house destroyed by fire. With capi-| pressure for a large output of metal, 
tal expenditures low, working! grade of ore in reserve is better 


Three Drills Now Testing 
Northwestern Quebec Break 


Three diamond drills are now inj the great carbonate ridge to a depth 
operation testing the eastern exten-| of 270 ft. at last report while the 
sion of northwestern Quebec’s} second hole known as No. 10 was 
“north break” extending east from| drilled northward to a depth of 600 
Destor through Manneville, Ville-| ft. Plaris call for up to 50,000 ft. of 
montel and Figuery twps., and on| diamond drilling at Nortyne in an 
ee east through Barraute and| extensive test for gold deposition. 

ond. z Rambull Has Four Holes 
ate of the a are at work On| four short holes have been com- 
ae = mony Gold Mines; pleted at Rambull and cores have 
e Smee 7 a ll holes have| been sent for assay. The new show- 
— = ~ ft. apart, The! ing of gold is said to be much 

- = - ; eee on the pro-! stronger than the original one 
—- Ram . old Mines in the| which resulted in formation of the 
eae ae a new dis-'| company. The Vincent interests are 
aan a go ieee to have! reported planning no less than seven 
; in € onic ‘te aring son ae companies to take over ground 
Se oa = one oer ion to! along the big stretch of break be- 

ength o t. tween Nortyne in Manneville and 
_ _Encounter Schist the Rambull property farther east. 

While the two holes completed at| Since the outcrops along this 
Nortyne did not carry gold values,| stretch of the break are very few, 
officials report themselves pleased| it is stated that drills will be put 
at the talcy schist encountered. The| on each property, probably after 
No. 1 hole was drilled south from} some geophysical prospecting. 


capital may approach fairly close 
to the $2 millions mark this year. 
In view of uncertainties attending 
the end of the war, however, direct- 
ors have not so far initiated divi- 
dends. : 


Metal Markets Important 
\Bulk of copper output continues 
to be marketed in the United King- 
dom at the low basic price agreed 
on at the beginning of the war (sub- 
ject to allowance for increased 
costs). Zinc concentrates are shipped 
under contract to the United States, 
details of these contracts not being 
made public. 

While there may be some uncer- 
tainty over the exact market situa- 
tion with respect to zinc after the 
company’s contracts run out (zinc 
is a bit easier now), the long term 
outlook for a continuing high price 
for zinc is stated to be encourag- 
ing due to exhaustion of a part of 
the reserves of high grade zinc ore 
throughout the world. 

Costs May Come Down 

Even should it develop that lower 
metal prices are received after the 
war, there are several factors work- 
ing in the company’s favor to main- 
tain earnings. If the cbmpany can 
operate at full capacity, there is not 
only the prospect of a much larger 
output but possibly unit costs will 
be reduced also. Operating at two 
thirds of capacity does not make 
for low costs; and labor available 
recently hasn’t been the most effi- 
cient in character. Many of the fit- 
test miners joined the armed forces. 

Ore reserves earlier this year 
totalled 1,437,700 tons averaging 
0.029 oz. gold, 2.31 oz. silver, 3.67% 



















































































































I'll see if 1 can get 
you a NEW Royal... 



























































There’s a Chance, Sir— 














Royal Typewriter Company Limited has 
been authorized to manufacture a limited 
number of machines—but since these new 
typewriters are for essential use only, all 


purchases are subject to the approval of the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board. You need 
new Royals? Very well, if you feel that your 
need is essential . . . consult us or yournearést 
authorized Royal Dealer for further details. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER 


COMPANY LIMITED 


Head Office and Factory : 
7085 PARK AVENUE MONTREAL 


Authorized Royal Dealers in all principal cities across Canada 
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than the average grade treated in, 2,750-ft. level at mid-year was 
recent years. 
Ore treated has averaged as| upper levels. Little work has been 
follows: possible on it since due to shaft 


Copper content. 325 3.02 280 3.14| below the 2,750-ft. level so far, The 
Zinc content .... 5.32 643 6.77 7.06) Financial Post is informed, and a 


treated exceed the average value} tested. 
of ore at present in reserve, 


comparable to the 1943 increase is| underground program than any- 
anticipated this year as efforts are} thing at present envisaged. On the 
now being concentrated—up to the| reduced tonnage basis, reserves are 
limits of available manpower—on| in the neighborhood of 7.5 years’ 
sinking the shaft from 2,750. ft.| requirements. With an ore body of 
depth to an objective of 3,250 ft. It] the vertical vein type, rather than 
is quite possible, however, that| the kidney type, there appears no 
opening of this new block of levels} reason why ore should not persist 
will give another real boost in re-| to much greater depths than any- 
serves over the next year or two.| thing yet tapped. And with ore 
The 2,600-ft. level showed the largest} lengthened to 1,025 ft. long and 18.4 
tonnage of ore per vertical foagt in , 
the mine and tonnage possibilities| prospects wou / 

for depth would appear good. The ieiar aoe, ee ere 


MINING 


New Opportunities Seen 
Shaft Sinking D-Day 


market now, it appears that new 
and numerous money-making 
opportunities are likely to be 
offered investors in the gold min- 
ing industry in the years immedi- 
ately following the war. 


with Giant Yellowknife in the lead 
—are so compelling that money for 
opening up many properties under- 
ground will undoubtedly be forth- 
coming. History shows that under- 
ground development carries many 
surprises with it; those which rep- 
resent good news will play their 
part in generating stock market 
action. 


Post listed 20 gold mining proper- 
ties which appear to warrant shafts 
after the war. Diamond drill ex- 
ploration since is continuing to 
extend the list as expected. It is 
possible that the Siscoe-Lamaque 
and Rouyn areas alone may have 
from five to 10 shafts put down 
each after the war. 


Soviets Like Gold 


ence in July, ‘a Soviet spokesman 
has made an important statement 
with respect to gold which deserves 
wider circulation than it has yet 
received. 


Atlas who wrote in the Soviet 
periodical Bolchevist as follows: 


esteem is unquestionable. The 
question which now seems upper- 
most in many people’s minds 
appears to be: “Will gold be re- 
valued upward?” 


prevent this but, on the other hand, 
the factors suggesting an upward 
revision in the price of gold may 
not be quite as important as some- 
times suggested. 


isting in-India, Egypt, Turkey, etc., 
may be more the reflection of cur- 
rency inflation—or fear of currency 
inflation—in those countries than 
any indication that a general mark- 
ing up of the price of gold through- 
the world is imminent. Neverthe- 
less any widespread fear that cur- 
rencies are unsound might bring 
with it a general revaluation of 
gold. Down through the centuries 
history records a succession of price 
markups for gold— and no records 


Medal foriMr. Stanley 














reported comparing favorably with 


. 194s 1942 1941 1940) sinking. No drilling has been done 


In no year did’ the vaiue of ore} virgin block of ground is thus to be 


Certainly ore reserves are suffi- 
Sink Shaft Farther cient in tonnage to carry company 
No major increase in ore reserves| through a much more extended 


ft. wide at the 2,600-ft. horizon, 





Whatever happens to the mining 













Indications of new gold mines— 


future. 


Several: weeks ago The Financial 


Since the Bretton Woods confer- 


The spokesman was Prof. Z. B 


Z GfP, 
"4 


“For the maintenance of 
economic and trade ‘ connections 
among countries, world currency 
is essential. And the valuta of any 
country must have a fixed basis 
in gold, so that it may be turned 
into world currency and ex- 
changed for determined quantities 
of one or another of national 
valuta.” 


That gold holds a position of high 


Mi 


‘hI 


There is, of course, nothing to 


q 


The high price for gold now ex- 


of price decreases. 
° * * 


On October 19, R. C. Stanley, 
chairman and president of Interna- 
tional Nickel Co. of Canada, is 
scheduled to receive the medal of 
the American Society for Metals for 
advancement of research. This 
medal is awarded annually to the 
executive ‘who has consistently 
sponsored metallurgical develop- 
ments and by his foresight has 
helped to advance the arts and 
sciences relating to metals. Mr. 
Stanley receives the 1944 Research 
Medal because of his pioneering 
leadership in the field of metals 
research. 

While perhaps not ‘generally 
known, it was Mr. Stanley who in 
1905 discovered monel, a_ white 
alloy of nickel and copper. It was 
he who conceived producing metal 
direct from ore without separating 
the nickel and copper content. 

When Mr. Stanley became presi- 
dent of Inco in 1922, ‘the nickel in- 
dustry was at its lowest ebb. He 
soon organized the Development 
and Research Division to promote 
industrial peacetime uses. Up to 
that time, nickel had been con- 
sumed principally in the manufac- 
ture of munitions, but under Mr. 
Stanley’s leadership thousands of 
commercial applications have been 
established for nickel and enlarge- 
ment and diversification of world 
markets has been secured. 

* + * 


About Petsamo 


Speaking of Inco, reports from 
London are to the effect that the 
question of Russia’s purchase of the 
Petsamo concession of International 
is under discussion.. The Canadian 
Government is reported watching 
the situation closely and it is 
assumed the matter will be the sub- 
ject for communication between the 
Russian and Canadian Govern- 
ments. 

There appears to be no reason 
why some basis of agreement on 
the Petsamo undertaking cannot be 
reached at an early date. Russia has 


Gold Mines at Low Ebb 
But Turn May Be Near 


With a “B” labor priority for a 
substantial number of Canadian 
gold mines coming too late to show 
any effect, the July D.B.S. report 
on the Canadian gold mining in- 
dustry shows a continuation of the 
downward trend in gold turned out, 
men employed. 

If the new labor priority proves 
the value it is supposed to, and if 
the end of the European war is not 
too long delayed, however, it may 
turn out that July, 1944, may be 
very close to the “wartime low” for 
the producing end of the gold min- 











































Output a Record Low 

In July, gold output—at 197,625 
oz.—hit a new wartime low. The 
preceding month it was 198,625 oz.; 
July, 1943, it was 245,338 oz. Back 
1943 (output 291,722 
oz.), gold output was running al- 
most 100,000 oz. or $3,850,000 month- 
ly more than in July, 1944. 

Employment in producing Cana- 
dian gold mines m July was 16,122, 
the lowest for 1944, the only lower 
wartime figure on record being the 
16,042 of November, 1943. At the 
end of 1940, gold producers em- 
played approximately 30,000, indi- 
cating how serious the loss of man- 
power since then has been. 

An increase in employment by 
nonproducing gold-mines from 31% 
in June to 536 in July is perhaps 
symptomatic of the serious man- 
power situation; more gold mines 
closing down mean more men 
working at nonproducing mines, In 
January, 1943, only 191 men were 


been a large Inco customer in the|®™Ployed by nonproducing gold 


past and business relations are 
understood to have been of the 
friendliest, Inco quite naturally 
will want to salvage at least the $6 
millions spent on the Petsamo un- 
dertaking and if the project is taken 
over by the Russians undamaged, 
Inco. would certainly seem to have 
some claim for compensation if not 
permitted to work the mine in the 


Several Mines Suspend 
As manpower supplies have be- 
come shorter and shorter, a consid- 
erable number of gold mines have 
suspended production altogether to 
concentrate on development in order 
that milling might be resumed later 


economic basis. The 























We will be pleased to furnish information 
on any of our industrial or mining stocks. 


Beattie Gold Mines. Pioneer Gold A, E. OSLER & COMPANY 


Mines a ee eee ee Established 1886—Members The Toronto Stock Exchange 
rather 8 in exete of Gevcientaal * Osler Bidg., 11 Jordan St. TORONTO "Phone: ADelaide 2431 
while still others, such as Powell 
Rouyn Gold Mines, have partially 
curtailed production in order that 
mine development might be kept in 
balance. _ 
By-Product Output Off 

By-product gold production from 
base metal mines has been showing 
a decline as well as output from 
gold mines proper. In July, output 
from base metal mines was 37,993 
oz. of gold against 41,332 oz. the 
preceding month and 47,325 oz. in 
July, 1943. The decline in gold pro- 
duction from base metal mines, 
however, is not surprising in view 
of a decline in base metal mines’ 
employment from 46,888 in July, 
1943, to 41,457 in July of this year. 


COMPLETE 


Stock Transfer Facilities 


PROMPT DELIVERIES 


THE CANADA TRUST COMPANY 
14 King East, Toronto, Ont. 


Branch Offices in 6 Provinces 








Citralam Malartic Gets 
An Interesting Zone 


A gold-bearing zone has been in- 
tersected by Citralam Malartic 
Mines in its present program of 
diamond drilling designed to cross- 
section the company’s property, it 
is announced. 

J. P. Norrie, consulting engineer, 
advises the company that the fol- 
lowing assays were secured in hole 
No. 11: $1.54 across 3 ft.; $5.77 across 
3.7 ft.; $2.31 across 3 ft.; $4.52 across 
0.6 ft: and $5.39 across 0.5 ft. 
Officials describe the zone as some- 
what similar to the high-grade float 
boulders discovered on the Mar- 
benor property to the south and 
whose source is being sought. 

Drilling is now being carried out 
along the strike of two gold-bearing 
zones encountered in the cross-sec- 
tion of drilling. A third zone strikes 
into the company’s property from 
the adjoining Norbenite property. 


WEST MALARTIC 


MINES LIMITED 





One of the newest gold producers in Canada, where 
the enlarged exploration and development programme 
recently inaugurated is meeting with outstanding 
success—pointing to higher millheads and increased 
production. 


Write for eomplete infermation. 


Wo McKenzie +« Company 


312 Temple Bidg. (Bay & Richmond), Toronto, Can. 
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VINCENT TAKES NEW GROUP | has been purchased for $20,000 cash 
A group of 2,500 acres adjoining; and a 10% interest in a company 
latest one to fall in this category is | Croinor Pershing Mines on the east! to be formed, Vincent Mining Corp. 








announces, Plans call for immediate 
financing and development of this 
group of claims it is stated. 
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WHEN THE C.P.S. LINER “Duchess of Bedford” slid down the ways 
in 1928, a new era opened in the design of power plants for ships 
at sea. This liner was the first to use high pressure steam necessitat- 
ing the use of highly corrosion-resistant condenser tubes. 


. The condensers are the lungs of the ship’s power plant. They con- 
dense the steam so that the fresh water in the boilers can be 
used over and over again. 





The “Duchess of Bedford” provided the final proof that Cupro- 
Nickel condenser tubes (70% Copper, 30% Nickel) could resist 
the severe corrosion and give much longer life than previously 
used metals and so cut down repairs and costly tie-ups. 


The Canadian’ Nickel industry; depressed through the loss of its 
wartime markets, was quick to take advantage of this new market. 
Definite improvements in the quality and finish of this Nickel 
alloy were made. Soon-Cupro-Nickel condenser tubes were being 
used in practically all new ships. 


Today Canadian Nickel is again diverted to war purposes, and 
again the industry looks to the future with confidence. Plans are 
ready to‘develop and expand old and new peacetime markets, 
so that the Nickel industry may continue through its own 
initiative and enterprise, to make still greater contributions to 


Canada’s welfare. 





THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 


25 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO 








Sept. 30, 1944 
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OIL WELLS THIS WEEK : Mining Concentrates 


Key Shell Oil T e st Well Ace Yellowknife has purchased a | surface showings. by depth drilling 


group of glaims, Pensive Lake area, | of its Red Lake holdings. 
Getting Near Objective 


Yellowknife district, and a crew is * * 
From Our Own Correspondent 


reported already at work. Co. also) GCrowshore Patricia advises that 
owns a group near Ptarmigan Mine prospecting is under way to extend 

CALGARY.—Just 115 days after, Viking gas sand 1,207 {ft.; Lower | The zone has been sampled for a 
spudding, Shell Oil of Canada’s No.| Cretaceous contact 1,340 ft.; top of length of 86 ft. still open to the east 


of Consolidated Mining & Smelting | the “C” zone from which the last 
where surface work is being con-| five channel samples taken at 10-ft, 

4-24-J deep test passed the 8,000-ft.| gas-bearing sand at 1,458 ft.; top where sampling is continuing. 

mark on Sept. 20, with latest sam-jof Vermilion oil sand at 1,481 ft., 





CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 


EDWARDS, MORGAN & CO. 


Chartered Accountants 
MONT REAL - TORONTO . 





CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
R. JH. RYALL & co., LIMITED 


ducted, and a third group in the/ intervals are reported to have re- 
vicinity of Giant Yellowknife. turned as high as $71,05 over 24 in. 


Arntfield Mining Corp. has com- 
pleted seven drill holes totalling 
5,600 ft. in length. Five holes drilled 


67 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 


TIMMINS 


{NDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING SURVEYS PRODUCTION PLANNING 


RUTHERFORD WILLIAMSON & CO, 


ple examination. indicating that the 
well may reach its Madison lime- 
stone objective within the originally 
estimated depth of 10,000 ft. The 


with some oil saturation noted al- 
though core recovery was poor; 
well-saturated oil core between 
1,591 and 1,604 ft. None of the above 


on the south break proved incon- 
clusive. The first and second holes 
indicated mineralized vein matter. 
The fourth hole gave one assay of 


Duquesne Mining advises the 
Toronto Stock Exchange that Paks 


ment has been received for 1 






MANAGEMENT 





shares. Balance of ortion ent 
to Haut Mining & Development Co, 
Ltd., has been extended, Outstand+ 


Chartered Accountants CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 


Rutherford Williamson, F.C.A. fiarold A. Shiach, F.C.A. 


Grit Bed marker was confirmed 
last week at 7,510 ft. followed by 









mentioned. oil and gas zones have $17 across 12 in. of core and some 


yet been tested. : values. ‘ 


° ” 
Rutherford Williamson, Jr. B. Com. C.A. Richard J, Middleton, B. Com., C.A. tee wate <eo and the top “ Fe lar Auterra Mines reports a crew) "8 capital 1 saree, P. 8. ROSS & Say * 
TORONTO — MONTREAL 7.680 ft Barring faulting the top 2 Taber Well in Oil active in cutting cross-section lines, = \ we 
Rutherferé Williamsen, £.C.A., Licensed Trustees and Receiver. the Blairmore would be 1,500 to| Standard of B.C. and Nassau | 8eneral prospecting and geological ona Paisiele states capital has Established 1958 


mapping of its property in the east- | been increased from 3,000,000 to 4,- 
ern part of Mud Lake-Belleterre 


area. 


Explorations’ Taber-Province No, 
67-15A test completed drilling last 
week at 3,201 ft. after topping Taber 
sand at 3,188 ft, Seven-inch casing 
has been set at 3,185 ft, and the 


2,000 ft, above the Madison. 

The important deep southern Al- 
berta foothills tést is Shell’s second 
in the Jumping Pound area, and is 
about 27 miles north and west of : ' t 
the most northerly Turner Valley | Plug will be drilled for test during 
oil wells, and around 20 miles west | the next few days. Fairly substan- 

| of the city of Calgary. Shell's first | tial rise of 22 to 24 gravity crude oil 
venture, Norman No. 1, reached the | was obtained in drill-stem test be- 
Madison lime at 11,588 ft., and was | fore running casing, and a commer- | 
completed at 12,056. ft., greatest| cial producer is expected. 

depth yet reached in Canada. Water| This west Taber area test, 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 


TORONTO WINNIPEG CALGARY VANCOUVER 


Clarkson, Senden Dilworth s Nash 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 
iToronto © Montreal * Hamilton * Winnipeg * Vancouver 


ER. C, CLARKSON & SONS 


Authorized Trustees ond Receivers 
15 WELLINGTON ST. WEST, ® TORONTO 


500,000 shares by fa plementary 
letters patent and 1,000,000 shares 
have been optioned at an average 
of about 20 cents per share. Plans 
yises that three diamond drills are|@re under way to drill to greater 
testing its Yellowknife showings | depth. 
and that No. 1 hole cut 17 ft. of me Ree 

Giant Yellowknife Gold Mines 
advises that Frobisher Exploration 
Co. has exercised its option on 150,- 
000 shares, leaving 6,895 shares to 
be taken up. Issued capital is 
2,903,105 shares. 


Goldora Mines states that in com- 
pleting # Hole No. 4 at 456 ft., a see- 
tion nigh altered Java intruded 
by five feldspar rphyry Synes 
was auenanneea. Role No. 1 2 was 
completed at 472 ft. with — gold 
values of importance, while rae 
No. 18 has reached a depth of 500 

ft, with no assays available te date. 
Hole No. 5 is testing the west end 
of the structure in which Valdora 


MONTREAL 
* ¢ * 


Argonaut Yellowknife Mines ad- 





MeDonald, Currie & Co. 


Chartered Accountants 
mineralized quartz between 118 and 
MONTREAL TORONTO QUEBEC OTTAWA SAINT JOHN 190 ft. and thet No. 9 hole sbour BO 
ft. south of No. 1, cut 35 ft. of vein 
material showing mineralization, 
No. 2 hole is said to have entered 
the shearing at 150 ft. - 


7 * * 
Blairdon Gold Mines plans to 
complete another 5,000 ft. of diam- 
ond drilling on its property in 











was encountered. The lime encount-|L.S.D. 1¢ 15-9-17w4, is quarter of 
ered appears to be a direct continu- | 2 mile east of the discovery Taber- 
ation of the Madison body from/|Province No. 87-154. That well, 
which Turner Valley produces. after lengthy steps to shut off water 
Shell Oil's current venture, ro oe merino has Pr 
staked following extensive geologi- | fora e casing opposite e 
cal seismic’ examination ‘of the |Taber oll sand from 3204-3214 ft, | Tiblemont twp., Que. A drill_pro- 
Jumping Pound area, will seek the| Was hooking up storage tanks last Bram, Des Buen under way for, the 
Madison uplift referred to by the| week end, and will go on a re OPES. AEOOTRINE 10 ot 


THORNE, MULHOLLAND, HOWSON & McPHERSON 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 
FEDERAL BUILDING 


TORONTO 


E J. HOWSON 
R. S. McPHERSO 
Licensed Trustees 


WM. C. BENSON & CO. 


Chartered Accountants 
OFFICES AT 


TORONTO 
86 Bloor St. W. 


GALT 
KITCHENER 





ne ; : : --.| Leslie, consulting engineer, the 
Dominion Geological Survey as the| tion test this week. Commercial | \/: 
“Towers anticline.” This indicated | production is expected. ae hh lian chacheninn sant takes 
uplift would correspond to the so- Sal Tinks owing to excessive overburden. In 
called “Calling Valley anticline” No. 8 hole between 200 and 256 ft., 
flanking the Turner Valley field to a 25 ft. zone was cut showing three | is reported to have obtained ore 
the east, where the Imperial Oil quartz veins of schisted greenstone | values. 
group has been doing geological and mineralization. A total of 45 were 
and geophysical work, and is ex- ft. of core will be sampled. The| Warpers Malartie has started dia- 
pected to initiate a drilling pro- hole is to be continued to 400 ft.| mond drilling its group of 40 claims 
gram soon, The indicated uplift also and another hole is to be started|in Mud Lake area, Quebeg. 
appears to correspond to the “Mill< closer to assumed grandiorite con- nels. Gece ae 
burn Creek anticline,” where Wes- 


tact nearby. 
reserve Oil Co. is now starting its ° 


T, P, GEGGIE 
CHARTERED ACCOUNTANT 
PHONE ELGIN 6557 
330 Bay St. 
TORONTO, CANADA 



























Black, & Hanson Co. 
Chartered Accountants 


Winnipeg, Fort William 
and Port Arthur 


California + Standard’s Princess 
C.P.R. No. 8 well, testing a Devon- 
ian lime zone from 3,965 to 3,983 ft., 
was kicked off Sept. 16, and has 
since been on flow test under its 
own power. During the week, the 
well has been flowed through 
chokes ranging from 3/64ths to %th 
inch, making both new oil and drill- 


LONDON 
267 Dundas St. 


WINDSOR 
206 Douglas Bidg. 


Ross. Frewin & Co. 


Chartered Accountants 








ARTHUR $, FITZGERALD 


Kinojevis River Mines is continu- 


LEE & MARTIN 











res 1 ing fluid. The well will continue to Ay ing prospecting along the main AN 
initial well, The Wesreserve site is|be operated under sharply restrict- Campbel] Red Lake plans dia-| regional fault, The No. 1 show has D COMPANY Chartered Accountants 
bD. L. Hoss & Co. about 12 miles southeast of the|ed, controlled flow, with probably | mond drilling after completion of| been trenched for 250 ft. with Chartered A:sountants 
Licensed Trustees Liquidators Receivers aan aes icine . ee or ~s arneutree fo stripping and trenching surface ex- | several assays up to $9.10, WINDSOR ONT ARIO HALIFAX, N.S. 
.N.B. MONCTON « With the answer to Shell’s second | thoroughly clear the formation of | posures. * @ « Maritime Telephone Bidg. 
TORONTO MONTREAL SAINT JOHN, N Jumping Pound venture possible by | drill fluid and permit any accurate i eae : n 





Kega Gold Mines reports that No. 
1 zone which has an indicated width | ; 
of 400 ft, has six parallel veins 
showing. Surface sampling of the 


the end of this year, the key test 
is being viewed with increasing in- 
terest by the oil industry. 

+ . 


estimate of potentialities. Carriconna Gold is to follow up 
” * 


Oil Indications in Gaspé Ronald, Griggs & Co, 


is 





KEEPING POSTED 





! ; property, in the Favorable Lake 
W oD M COoOY Extend Saskatch n Test ated cae aeaearaena he / - hole . ie PUSS oe we _ under way for some Chartered Accountants oy eeoetn aoe’ — grey 
ewa va (tAHAGH) LimiTeo time. No. ein is reported traced EG a 
oe & e nanan off a a its C.P.L. No. 2 well on the Gaspé pa ae a tag my 800 fi. sam ‘nen tt both pe WINNIP ease for ouaesental veodare 
e oil search in southern Sas Peninsula, Que. The company states i show! idth of 4 10 ft. N of The Post. Every week. 
ctchewen, as qruensed oe opera- | that the core-bit broke into the new (nants cn Yen, otk eno 2 com 4! a cates a len ath SASKATOON by mail. $5 a year. 
ions to the Sw urrent area, . . 
Chartered Accountant the segtkieit puwtee at that tree | Gree ee tee cece a eh tale cae Company 1,500 ft., values from 12 trenches 


’ deep into the zone the bit has pen- 
vince, Location for Norcanols-Swift | etrated is not specified. A light 
Current No, 1 has been staked in| gravity, green crude oil is reported 
| L.S.D. 11 20-13-13w3, about 12 miles | coming into the hole from this zone, 
south of the city fram which it de-' together with considerable gas. 
rives its name. The site is about one | Cores from the zone, examined by 
mile southwest of the C.P.R. branch | the company’s engineer, BE. A, Mil- 
line railway point of Wymark, The | ler, are described as “coarse, granu- 
well is to be drilled immediately, | lar limestone,” strongly impregnated 
using the heavy duty rotary rig|with oil. Bottom hole was being 
last used at the Norcanols-Radville | reamed out from 6 in. to 8 in. at 
No. 2 test south of Regina. last report, with coring expected 
Pe to resume shortly. 

The company reports: “We believe 

it safe to make the statement that 


CONSULTATION 
DESIGN & CONSTRUCT/ON 
MANAGEMENT 


averaging $6.80 per ton, it is stated. + ee 
* 6 
; Notice to Bondholders of 
LION OILS LIMITED 
pu nt to the terms of the Mortgage Deed of Trust from Lion Oils Limited 
Trusts and Guarantee Company Limited, dated May Ist, 1937, securing 
the issue of seyen per centum First. Moaftgage Bonds of the above-named 
nee ray reby given of the intention of Lion Oils Limited to 
redee said bonds secured by the said Mortgage Deed of Trust. 
om that ¢ all ot sata Tones are called for redemption and payment on the Pirst 
November, A.D. 1944, and shall be redeemed by payment of the 
piincipa dein, of the said bonds plus gecrued interest thereon to the said 
lay of November, 1944 and a premium of 2% on said principal amount. 
The holders of the said bonds are hereby notified to present the same, 
together with all unmatured coupons, for redemption and payment at the 
. Office of the Imperial Bank of Canada, 102-8th Avenue East, Calgary, Alberta. 
All such bonds with unmatured coupons must be surrendered at the time 


100 ADELAIDE ST. W., TORONTO 
Phone AD. 4795 


Lavalie Mines reports Nos. 16 and 
17 holes cut mineralized quartz 
stringers and wide sections of 
sulphide mineralization. Hole 18 is 
being drilled vertical inte the same 
structure to obtain a true cross- 
section of this system of veins. 

* * + 


Labrador Mining & Exploration 
in drilling the Sawyer Lake iron 
deposit is reported to have inter- 
sected ore gracing % ivon for the 





















MERRICK B. DAVIDSON 
Chartered Accountant 
547 CONFEDERATION LIFE BLDG. 


Great Bend-Pacalta No. 1 at Mar- 


AND COMPANY. 
wayne was expected to enter the 



















Devonian lime not long aga, around | the cores of this new poraus gone 200 ft. probed, ace work indi- ption and ment, All such bende shall cease to bear interest 
TORONTO, 1 1,900 ft. Log of the well reported | show porosity and saturation to be cated a body 1,8 1,800 ft, long, 900 ft, shar the mala Sone 2a See eo aren eee 
TELEPHONE ADEL. 4471 by Field [piperinandens Seon L.| considerably greater than = the ‘|| wide averaging 65.5%. Work wil D eenth day of September, " on ons ia 
mena a ti sam corn oh oe nt raham shows top o wer/ upper porous zones and, with an cease about 1 for the winter Lr 
Cretaceous at 1,340. ft. increase in gas as we penetrate SOLD - RENTED - MANAGED months, oo. ene 
$e dup Latee eiiectess Giration | the pomniblitiy ab ctteining 6. Gow: eh Pl lds Little Long Lae Gold Mines | plorstory drive on the 2050. level shares were sued covering the 
» the Lower Cretaceous elevation | the possibility of obtaining a flow- A ry drive on ° e s were iss covering the 
WINSPEAR, HAMILTON, ANDERSON & CO. is reported to be about 106 ft. high-| well prior or without acidizing is WA.1034 drilling south of the main ore zone onal has advanced gome 600 Zt, purchase of two mining claims and 
er than’ at the Vermilion Consoli-|continyously present.” The well aa a A w. on the ‘ev el is reported te hay an option was granted, May 8, 1044, 
Chartered Accountants dated 2 discovery well at Vermilion, | previously cored’ oil-bearing porous R@ intersected 7 ft, of vein material, Defants Mines advised the | to Ventures Lid., to purchase 25,000 
some 20 miles to the southwest. Mr.| lime in the 55 ft. fram 2,072 to 2,127 aoe ~———- 


Lake 
The ex-| Toronto Steck Exchange that‘ 5,000! shares at $1 per share. 





































Edmonton 





No assays are available, 
Graham reports as follows on the ears ideas 
Marwayne well: gas showings at 
861 ft. and between 1,020-i,060 ft.; 


Mining Options 


Vancouver 


KNIGHT, TRUDEL & CO. 
CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 


ft., and a second zone in the 36 ft. 
from 2,165 to 2,201 ft. The well is 
in Devonian strata. 
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132 St. James St. West “+ niet Eeplongtian agin at 20, 25, 90, 39 end 30 ttc. payable within 1 
Mines ‘a teen be A. monte. Authorised. capital ital e three pi 
MONTREAL Reyne oa a at lic eres nd Qualified Sept. 5, 194s’ Kaceamaes aedanes 


to Sam. Taylor. 


Sawbill Lake Mines—By Aug. 22 agree- 
ment, George Hodason agreed to pur- 
chase 60,000 shares The si . payable forth- 
with, and optioned ares as fol- 
lows: 000 


O80 a, tet 


ae ce oh 


Charles T. Sears & Co. i ee Scere, Sis 


parse at 5¢., with 100 


meres Soe at 6, 5 nd ie to be taicen 
a 
Chartered Accountants ‘ sat ole i ras ot | gown Aulnorize sii the S malen 
ROYAL BANK BUILDING, LONDON, ONTARIO ig at wut rr 


vie 


. SBARLES FT, SEARS,C.A. @.8.GRAHAM,C.A. P. &, MOLLOS. C.A, Valloc Gold Mines—By July 21 agree- 





shares ne ment, Signet Investors Lid., agreed to pur- 

‘ ‘00.6 eae chase 10 Hares ae 7 oe ’ oP able forth. 

oe : nee with, and o res as fol- 
— ane ~ - — or with aa edie ke lows: 200, re oe diseka at 5, 7%, 10, 12% 

. fon eh Sept. and 15c., payable within 15 months, and 

WILLIAM DOWIE AND COMPANY Larome optioned a further 661,995 shares at prices 


and under terms to — agreed upon; ex- 
erolaenie within 60 da rom gote af last 


Y 


iy 


asin a Mine = 
a a “5 Brew ¥ i 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 





ak 

i fed z er payment, cin iat ital a ‘ ree 
illion shares 4 outstanding. 

pave e forthwith an ed a, 
28 JAMES STREET SOUTH se nat alla Wat” foboo | Walitied Sept. fs : 
i er Rae te Pee | webuaky Conmalated—By eb, re 

Hamilton Ontario ts hate sete vata, on 3 Mae’ Peri cestion: Co., Nipissin Dining © 
ma Authorize tcaplta 9 four Ai sh = | ene ee Gettures cee, eerie ordi 
8 

yi La canal walitied 336 shares as follows: 333,336 shares at 15c., 


, é with 1,250,000 
MacDonald Mines — Authorized by the 

Ontario Securities Commission on Sept. 15, 

to offer 248,377 shares at 50c. through any with 916,667 outstanding. Qualified Sept. 

registered broker. Authorized capital is | 1, 1944. 

three million shares with 1,826, 

standing. 

MacDyke Oi! & Mining Jndystries—Re 
July 15, 1943, agreement to Tertomental 
Securities withdrawn on Mar. 30, 1944, was 
re-instated Sept. 15, 1944. 

Meewood Yellowknife Mines—By Sept. 
5 agreement, J. W. C. Coenen apticnee 
1,899,095 shares ne follows: 100,000-share 
blocks at 5, 7%, 12% and ee 500,000 
shares at 1742 to 302. and 899,995 shares at 
50c., payable within 18 months. Author- 
ized capital is two mé@lion shares with 
1,100,005 outstanding. Qualified Sept. 11, 
1944. 


Boulanger, Fortier & Rondeau, 


Chartered Accountants 
MAURICE BOULANGER, B.A., C.A., Licensed Trustee. 
GUY FORTIEP B.A., L.S.C., C.A. 
REAL. A. RONDEAD, B.A., C.A. 


71 ST. PETER ST. QUEBEC, P.Q. 


shares at 35c., and 1,250,000 
shares at 50c., payable by ‘Dec. 15, 1045. 
Authorized capital is five million shares 
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Production slow down in vital war plant... 
cause: drawing oil, . 
operators say 


PROBLEM: To provide Drawing Oil for large shell 
case plant which will give maximum die life, minimize 
rejects and eliminate foaming, 


SHARP, WOODLEY & CO. LEGAL 
CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 
313 CONFEDERATION LIFE BLDG. 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 





North Belleterre on Mines-—By agree- 
ment of Aug. 21, W. E. French optioned 
1,100.000 shares as follows: 500,000 shares 
at 10c. ond 300,000-share blocks at 1242 and 
15c. Should pe whole om qunt be exer- 
cised within 24 months, 7 Sion granted on 
899,995 shares as follows: 300,000 shares at 
20c., with 200,000-share blocks at 30c. and 
50c. and 199,995 shares at 75c. 


Motynevunx L Gogpon, k.c. 


330 Bay St., Toronto 1 B-A'S LINE OF INDUSTRIAL 


LUBRICANTS INCLUDES: 





Taxation 


“PEARSON RUTLEDGE & OORALD 


BARRISTERS, SOLICITORS, &c. 





Authorized 
capital three million shares with — 
outstanding. Qualified Sept. 12, 
Pensive Yellowknife Seeesdae sod 29 
agreement, E. A. G ne agreed to purchase 
,000 shares at 1 


JACQUES LARUE 
CHARTERED ACCOUNTANT 
126, St. Peter St. 


B-A guureneurs — Where maximum 
cutting speed combined with 
maximum finish is desired. 













UEBEC CITY days and. optioned JAMES EDWARD RUTLEDGE. K.C. : B-A CUT Alp — Cutting energizer 
. $00,000 shares at iSe-; ‘with 700,000, shares pert, moRAGG. LLG. SOLUTION: B-A Industrial Moreover, a 75% saving ia far machining aluminum aad 
in 100,000-share blocks at Bie. as — Cable Address) “PEARSON HALIFAX dawa eil btai ate magnesium. 
; 50,000 shares monthly. Authorized capital Srey wees, Engineers studied the specifi- ng oil was obtain oe 
ANDREW D. MAGEE sanding. ualied Sept 14, 104° ee | cations, the materials, the — Complete details of this and Be TT eible consenn out 
CHARTERED ACCOUNTANT Porcupine ep Mines (formerly : : = : ; 
TORONTO HAMILTO agreement, Greeti Garerition" Lor. Sade 3 | machines, the dies and the many other case histories are in all peopertions: ae minimising 
320 BAY STREET ioe MAMItTe . < ohne =n — yoencubis ~— MCLAUGHLIN, JOHNSTON, | condition of the drawn cases. on file, Each shows conclusively dermatitis on skin of operators. 


EL. $277 2-2471 


ROBERTSON, ROBINSON, McCANNELL & DICK 


Chartered Accountants 


C. J. Dick — Licensed Trustee in Bankruptcy 
Sterling Tower, Toronto 


WILTON C. EDDIS & SONS 


Established 1895 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 
Federal Building, Toronto 








Mate Yellowknife advises that 
Bernhard Day, consulting engineer, 
is planning on moving a drill into 
the property to drill the first. two 
holes. Reports tell of the opening up 
of a quartz vein in a 20 to 30 ft. 
wide shear zone across one to three 
| ft. and widening with depth. Shear 
zone with quartz stringers is re- 
ported in the northeast claim. 


McCoy Molybdenite is changing 
its name to McCoy Gold Mines. The 
company has acquired 20 claims in 
the Lightning River area and seven 
claims in Macklem twp., Porcupine 
district, Ont. Directors recently 
elected comprise: Mark Daniels, 
president, G. E. Buchanan, G. A. 

| MacMillan, E. K. M. Graham and 
D. Drewe. 


vee within = 
further 2,199,99: 
400,000 1 fneres at foe: 


MOORHEAD & MACAULAY | 
Barristers, Solicitors, Notaries | 
302 Bay St., Toronto 
Telephone El.gin 4217 
L. Macaulay, K.C. 
i. J. McLaughlin, K.C. 
W. W. McLaughlin. : Cc. 


| 


D. C. Wells . F. May 
H. W. Alles R. a Soward 
L. B. Webster J. M. Magwood 
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PATENT ATTORNEYS 


RIDOUT & MAYBEE 


Patents — Trademarks 
1803-7 STAR BLDG. - 


80 KING ST. WEST 
Cable: Ridbee, Toronte, Phone Ad. 0119 














They then recommended B-A 
2113 Soluble Oil, 


RESULT: Die life was in- 
creased, rejects decreased and 
foaming was eliminated, The 
cases were so clean that a 
final washing operation was 
eliminated. Resultant time sav- 
ings speeded up production, 


that B-A Industrial Engineers — 
supported by B-A's line of | 
Industrial Lubricants can defi- 
nitely offer manufacturers 
greater efficiency an machine 
tools, material and man hours 
with corresponding increase in 
production, Let B-A Industrial 
Engineers extend this proven 
service to you! 





8-A DRAWING ComPouNDS — Soluble 
tes and oils for every die forming 
and extrusion process. 


BA QUENCHING Os and all other 
types of Industrial Lubricants. 


THE BRITISH AMERICAN OIL COMPANY LIMITED 
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IN YOUR OPINION 


Most Important War Lessons for Canada 


G. R. Bickerton 
President, Saskatchewan Section, 
United Farmers of Canada, Saska- 
toon. 


1, Another conflict could be eom- 
plete destruction of properties and 
peoples of nations without armies | 
or navies, through air-propelled | 
weapons. 

2. That private enterprise could 
not adequately service our pre-war 
economy, and could only operate in 
war economy through public fin- 
ance, individual initiative and 
adaptability. 

3. That all nations now fully re- 
ccgnize that food production is basic 
to_the life of all people, and that 
product prices must be maintained 
at parity levels to assure continuity 
of supply. 

4. That an entirely “new order” 
must be inaugurated to fulfill the 
meaning of the “four freedoms.” 

_  § That an international police 
force must be continuously main- 
tained to preserve the peace of the 
world. 

a « * 
J. A. George 
Inspector of Schools, Deloraine, 
Man. 


Internationally, that an effective 
system of collective security sub- 
scribed to by all peace loving 
nations is necessary to preserve 
world peace. The power-bloc sys- 
tem has been weighed in the bal- 
ance and found wanting. 

Economically, that tariff and 
other artificial trade barriers should 
be reduced to such an extent that 
there will be a free exchange ‘of 
goods among all countries. 

Domestically, that profitable em- 
ployment can and must be found 
for every able-bodied man in the 
Dominion, unemployment breeds 


anti-social tendencies. 
* 


= ie 
Wellington Jeffers 

Financial Editor, The Globe and 

Mail, Toronto. 

1, That peace and prosperity can 
only be produced on a lasting basis 
in Canada if effective arrangements 
are made with other nations on a 
world-wide basis; 

2. That we should seek stronger 
friendship and fairer trade in in- 
creasing volume with all those 
peoples who have shown ‘themselves 
enamored of freedom and willing 
to fight or co-operate to preserve it; 

3. That, to defend ‘liberty ade- 
quately and to extend employment 
and standards of living, the com- 
pulsory principle in our educational 
system should be extended to re- 


THE FINANCIAL POST 


‘| we must cultivate export markets 


Sept. 80, 1944 


The Question: What do you regard as the most 
important lessons Canada should learn from 


quire universal service for such 
period as will ensure that every 
citizen can be fully prepared to do 
his full part in the arts of war and 
peace; 

4. That the doors of opportunity 
be opened wide as soon as possible 
to the courageous, enterprising and 
diligent of Canada and to liberty- 


loving men of other lands as well. 
eS s 


G. T. Lanning 


President, G. T. Lanning Litd., 
Toronto. 


Leaving the question of interna- 
tional relationship and morals to 
those qualified, one of the important 
lessons we should learn is how can 
we best use the tremendous pro- 
ductive capacity of Canada. Our 
productive capacity being far in 
excess of our domestic consumption, 


and service them efficiently. Par- 
ticularly I have in mind that if we 
can find a market for our surplus 
agricultural products to some ex- 
tent the manufacturers’ problem 
will be eased because of the greater 
market which will be created 
through the increased purchasing 
power inside of Canada, 


& a * 
Lloyd Moore 
Manager, Radio Station CFRB, 
Toronto. 


As science progresses wars be- 
come more widespread and it is im- 
possible to foresee at this time the 
deadly instruments of warfare 
which would be used if another war 
is allowed to mature in another 25 
years. History of the past 30 years 
should have taught us that peace 
can only be maintained by a better 
understanding among all nations. 
More tolerant attitudes could be 
cultivated by an exchange of per- 
sonnel such as students, teachers 
and leaders, 

I believe a new version of the 
League of Nations should be estab- 
lished comprising all nations to con- 
trol all international problems. This 
Should be backed up by an inter- 
national policing body of sufficient 
strength to enforce the rulings of 
such a league. This international 
force should also be directed to- 
ward investigating and subduing 
any subversive movement which 
from time to time might jeopardize 





as Because of the unusually heavy response to The 
Financial Post “Question” last week, approximately half 
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this war and why? 





the attainment of an objective of 
world peace. Immediate steps should 
be taken to organize such an inter- 
national league..- 

Another factor which should be 
fully investigated and exposed is 
the international cartel which, ac- 
cording to a good many well in- 
formed sources, is a governing if 
not apparent factor in the two 
dreadful wars which our generation 


has experiericed. 
s * te ‘ 


J. T. Leishman 
Editor, Hailburian, 
Ont, 

The first and most important. is 
that never again must citizens be 
forced into idleness and depression 
through the lack of employment, It 
shouldn’t take a war to make us 
realize that we have still almost 
unlimited resources to be developed, 
tha‘ we have the ability to make use 
of the resources when the need 
arises and that we have the brains 
to overcome obstacles. 

We should also have learned that 
we cannot be a nation separate from 
the general scheme of things, that 
we must take our rightful place in 
the world and that we must prepare 
for and take a greater interest in 
world affairs in order to have a part 
in maintaining peace among the 
nations. * e e@ 


Rene Morin 

General Manager, General Trust 

of Canada, Montreal. 

The main lesson to be drawn by 
Canada from this war is that there 
now exists between the organized 
nations of the world a‘degree of in- 
terdependence which had not, been 
properly conceived in the past. A 
war between any two nations so 
reacts upon the welfare of the 
others that it may draw them into 
the conflict. No single country 
possesses all the raw materials re- 
quired to satisfy:the economic and 
social needs of her people and, to 
enjoy peace and security, she must 
be able to import upon reasonable 
terms the raw material and goods 
which she lacks. An _ exporting 
country with vast natural wealth, 
Canada should benefit from this 


lesson. 
® s s 


Oswald Mayrand 

Managing Director, La Patrie, 

Montreal. 

The world is getting small. Pro- 
gréss in human activities have made 
nations dependent upon each other 
so isolation cannot stand any more 
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in international life, in the light of 
disaster caused by modern war. We 
realize that there should be teeth 
in any future League of Nations 
anxious to preserve peace. Canada 
is a natural link between Great 
Britain and United States. Our 
voluntary and spontaneous partici- 
pation in this war in which the 
liberty of civilization was at stake 
has been an inspiration to our.great 
neighbors. Need stimulates industry 
and the war effort has developed a 
powerful Canada now conscious of 
its strength with unmeasurable pos- 
sibilities. 


s & 
A. M. Raymond 

Editor, Albertan, Calgary. 

1. The necessity for-all peace-lov- 
ing nations to prepare themselves 
to meet aggression both by inter- 
national combination and by the 
maintenance of adequate § arma- 
ments. The disarmament policies 
followed by the democracies and 
their unwillingness to co-operate 
gave the Axis aggressors their 
chance. and made possible the 
present war. 

2. The vital importance of foreign 
trade in our economies and unlim- 
ited overseas market for our goods 
has given us prosperity even in the 
midst of war. Maintenance of these 
markets after the war can give us 
prosperity in peace-time. 

= * ~ 


Roderick Raymond 

The Tribune, Campbellton, N.B. 

We must make the most use of 
our new status as a world ‘centre. 

To expand and develop resources, 
trade and.prosperity, we must de- 
velop air travel. This is the big 
business of the postwar world. 

We must maintain the .armed 
forces at good ~basic strength, to 
prevent too great instability on 
mobilization. 

We must participate with Com- 
monwealth and world nations in 


only ‘way to prevent new wars. 


unity and pride of citizenship, the 
only way to create a nation. 

We must choose new immigrants 
carefully; some nationalties are only 


sources of trouble. 
& ze * 


A. O. Thorne 
Secretary, Canadian Importers and 
Traders Association, Toronto. 
The most important thing that 
Canada should learn from the war 
is the futility. of rabid nationalism 
and the absolute necessity of a 
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economic and military spheres, the 


We must have greater national 


4 finite objective in times of peace 


broader international viewpoint, | 
particularly in matters of trade with 
other nations. Exports are a sine 
qua non in: the Canadian economy 
and if we are to export we must 
import to balance the transactions. 
One way trade definitely limits 
the total volume of trade, both | 
ways: therefore Canada should en- | 
courage foreign trade by reducing | 
excessive barriers to the free inter- 
change of goods. 
a“ s 


R. A. Sara 

Alderman, Winnipeg. 

1. The necessity of preparedness 
and the necessity of full participa- 
tion in world plans and movements 
for collective security. 

There is a great field in Canada 
for development of our resources 
and expansion of production in in- 
dustry, agriculture, mining, forestry, 
transportation, etc. 

There is a need, especially in 
times of peace, to fully educate 
and train our youth for their life's 
work to ensure fullest development 
of their potentials for useful lives 
and greatest service to their fami- 
lies, communities and the state. This 
should be done continuously, effi- 
ciently and nationally. This war has 
proved the latent capabilities of our 
young people, their remarkable 
adaptability and rapid development 
when given proper training and 
opportunity to discharge high duties 
and great responsibilities. In the 
past we have only used this poten- 
tial to a very limited extent. 

To develop our transportation 
systems, ports, roads, canals and 
public utilities adequately and in 
advance of requirements, in’ readi- 
ness to serve to fullest extent in the 
life and development of our coun- 


Melady, Sellars & Co. Ltd., Win- 

nipeg. 

That a measure of the self sacri- 
fice and patriotism shown by Cana- 
dians during the war if carried over 
into peacetime would cure most of 
our economic ills, both national and 
international, because the nation 
has demonstrated that the willing- 
ness of its civilian citizens of all 
classes to sacrifice a portion of their 
effort and income to the national 
good in time of crisis, has resulted 
in tremendous benefits to our whole 
national economy. 

That immediate steps must be 
taken toward unity in our own 
nation. ‘ 

Because of our disagreement over 
manpower policy we have demon- 
strated to other nations our disunity 


at home. 
e cy 


* 

F. E. Warriner 
Chairman, Winnipeg Public School 
Board, Winnipeg. 

1. The ability of Canada to finance 
war expenditures shows the possi- 
bility of obtaining money for need- 
ed expenditures in peacetime for 
education, for public health and 
for all social services. 

2. The united war effort of our 
people indicates the value of a de- 


to. which we shall turn our energy 
and enthusiasm and for which we 
shall be willing to make sacrifices. 
Groups and individuals who will 
give everything, even life itself, in 
wartime need to be stirred to ex- 
hibit such patriotic devotion in 
times of peace. 

3. The tremendous power of edu- 
cation if misused can produce a 
generation which is a menace to the 
world. It can also be used to pro- 
mote the best ideals of a demo- 
cratic society. 

* 4. The nations of the world can- 
not live independently of each other. 
Our interests are common. What 


injures one, injures all, 
+ « * 


J.P. Walwyn 

Vice-President, R. A. Daly Co, Ltd., 

Toronto. 

Surely this war will teach us to 
be more vigilant in the defense of 
our freedom and democracy. We 
should never again be the victims 
of propaganda by pacifists who 
even resent the drilling of school 
boys. 

Another important lesson we must 
learn is that since it is possible to 
maintain full employment and a 
prosperous economy during a war 
we can and must do no less in time 
of peace. Finally, the war has given 
an impetus to a new conception of 
economics and social justice which 
should be boldly “grasped by the 
protagonists of the _ capitalistic 
system. 

« * + 


A. E. Williams . 

Traffic Manager, Cosmos Imperial 

Mills Ltd.. Hamilton. 

We should participate as a mem- 
ber of the British Empire in the 
formation of world political and 
trade policies, as these develop in- 
stead of awaiting completion with 
later concurrence consequences. 

As a major world ai: route we 
should develop our airways and 
protect them from encroachment. 
Depending largely upon revenue 
from exports, we should recognize 
that maintenance of our elaborate 
scale social service expenditure 
depends upon willingness of the 
foreign market to buy our wheat, 
paper, ‘metals, lumber, fish and 
apples. 

Consider carefully the altered 
position of our best customer Bri- 
tain, where purchases from, must 
more closely relate to sales to, than 
formerly. Encourage fair, friendly, 
social trading relations with the 
Empire, United States and all coun- 
tries of good will. 

. * a 


Norman A. Yarrow 

President, Yarrows Lid., Victoria, 

B.C. 

The most important lesson that 
we have learned from the experi- 
ence of this world conflict amongst 
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nations is to be infinitely better 
prepared than the’. condition 
which we: found ourselves’ at the 
commencement of the war and to 
maintain an adequate and efficient 





Ig you are 
an Exporter... | 


. . - or expect. to become one 
this will interest you! 


@ Three hundred and twenty-five Canadian exporters have already 
joined the Canadian Exporters’ Association. Before this appears in 
print, more will have joined. Membership is growing rapidly across 
Canada. This national organization embraces every phase of export 
activity, every size and class of export business from coast to coast. 


In Unity is Strength 


These firms have pooled their resources and experience in a joint effort 
to share in and promote present and post-war export trade. The Asso- 
ciation is planning NOW to attract enquiries from buyers and agents 
overseas. - 


One Purpose—One Job 


Export business presents so many problems that its-interests cannot be 
handled as a sideline. It demands a concerted approach, if the position 
of individual exporters and Canada’s export business as a whole is to be 
maintained and strengthened. Look over the list of members. Ask 
about our Bulletin Service. Think of what membership would mean to 
YOU and YOUR interests! 


Write for full information to 


CANADIAN EXPORTERS’ ASSOCIATION 


ALAN F. TELFER, General Manager 
' HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL OFFICE: 
' 24 King Street West 613 Castle Bidg., Stanley Street 
Toronto, Ontario Montreal, Quebec 
; WA. 6336 PL. 5990 
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OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


PRESIDENT TREASURER A. M. Flanders, R. T. Pinder, 
Case bg Ce. A. A. Bolte, Bruck Silk Mills, Ltd. Welland Vale Mfg. Co., Ltd, 
; an and. Stove 5 
Ltd. A. A. Bolte & Co., Ltd. G. H. Hanson. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS National Breweries, Ltd. 
G.T. Cockshutt, H. Collins, : aac 
Cockshutt Plow Co., Ltd. E. G. Hehs, oshus Shapray Ine. 


Western Canada Flour Mills, 
8: E. Cittes. Co, Ltd, Renfrew ee 
Steel Company of Canada Ltd. George Yendall. 


$8. E. Diamond, Richards Witees, Canadian Co, 
td. 


Alfred Lambert, Ine. 


G. T. Lanning, 
G. T. Lanning, Lid. 


In the interest of Canada’s future, this space is contributed by G. T. Lanning, Ltd., 
(Manufacturers of Harvester Straw Hats and Small Leather Goods, Toronto, Ontario. 


J. Lt. Brown, 
@. S. Simms Company, Ltd. 














Army, Navy and Air Force with 
properly organized and equipped 
supporting industries and trained 
personnel and thus save repeating 
the unnecessary sacrifice of valu- 


in and building factories. 


alter human nature. 











BANKERS TO RESOURCEFUL CANADIANS 


> 


Canada’s future is in good hands:.; Leave them free with their oppor- 
the hands of her citizens of tomorrow, 
her youth of today. With high moral 
courage and steadfast purpose, they 
plan to make this great country 
greater yet. That is their postwar 
aim . ; . and with it they ask for 
themselves only the freedom to enjoy 
what Winston Churchill has so aptly 
called the rewards of enterprise, the 
privileges of thrift—to earn more 
money, to buy more things, to live a 
more abundant life. 


tunities, their visions, their courage 
and their initiative—and they'll work 
it out that way. 


They always have. For 89 years this 
Bank has actively participated in the 
‘successful efforts of free and enter 
prising people to achieve for theme 
selves and the nation a standard of 
living not yet surpassed on the surfaces 
of the earth. With friendly, experi- 
enced counsel and with loans to 
cover difficult periods The Bank of 
Toronto continues to assist in attain- 
ing the common objective of all 
Canadians. 


That’s exactly what business wants 
for youth, too—and for all Canadians. 


“BANK=TORON 


Incorporated 1855 


B. S. VANSTONE, General Manager 
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able lives whilst mobilizing forces 
Remember 
it has happened before and it can 
happen again — it is difficult to 
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New Role For Canada in World and Empire 


For Canadians at least, one of the most important 
stories of the war is the manner in which this Dominion, 
ranking close to the bottom of the 44 United Nations in 
population, has edged upward toward the top half dozen 
at the conference tables. Dramatic for its unexpected 
suddenness, portent. ous for its future promise, the story 
of Canada’s growth in world stature is detailed below. 


No One now seriously questions that Canada must and will play 
@n important role in the Word of Tomorrow. 

Ranked by population, we stand only thirty-fifth, or thereabouts, 
among the nations of the world. We have less than 1% of the peoples 
f the earth. 

On the basis of prestige, we approach now the old pre-war yard- 
stick (at that time an inflated one) given us by reason of the fact that 
we were the fifth trading nation of the world. 

Actually a new and quite important yardstick has emerged in 
recent months. It gives a noteworthy measure of the sort of responsi- 
bilities Canada is being called on to assume in Tomorrow’s World. 

That yardstick is the ranking given this nation recently at Bretton 
Woods, where an attempt was made to estimate the “economic” im- 
portance of world countries in order to allocate “quotas” for subscrip- 
‘tions to the proposed World Bank and the proposed Exchange 
Stabilization Fund. The actual formula has not efficially been dis- 
closed, but the important factors in the formula were: national 


income; foreign trade; and each country’s holdings of gold and 
foreign exchange. 


Canada Moves to Seventh Among Nations 

Gauged by this formula—and it is a formula which looks to be 
of increasing importance and significance in the international col- 
laboration of nations after the war—Canada ranked seventh. — 

Here is the actual rating of the twelve leading countries of the 
world which participated in this particular conference. It will be 
noted that these twelve, between them, contributed just over 90% 
of the entire “quota” of $8.8 billions. The remainder came from the 
other 32 United Nations, exclusive of the Axis powers. The ranking 
is as follows: . 

Quota Contributions of Twelve Top-Ranking Nations to the 
Proposed International Exchange Stabilization Fund 
.{In millions df dollars) , 
¢, MIE SOO Sa icaewcde owas anv aw en sevccccvccvceses 2000 
. United Kingdom oo cccesecestccecs 1,000 


. Russia eee eer eee eeeeeeteeeeeeeeteeeeeeeeeeee 1,200 
China .....cccccess oceceeccvcescesce vecccces 550 


» FFANce’ 2.0006 pesstwentesds epehosbasedce 450 
India . 0 
300 
275 
225 
200 
150 
125 
875 


eens 


TOTAL ....0000. + 8,800 


Thus it is no mere accident that individual Canadians have been 
chosen to take leading roles in world organizations now being born, 
and in deliberations leading to the creation of others. It is much 
more than an accident of geography that we have been host to the: 
recent UNRRA Council and to U. S.-U. K. leaders at Quebec. 

For one thing, Canada now emerges as.one of the important 
“surplus-producing” nations inthe worlds Though 30% of our 
eligible manpower ‘is in the armed forces, our productive war capacity, 
expanded yet not devastated by war, is being made available to an 
extent of almost 80% for the use and support of other than our 
own troops. Out of a total of $9 billions of war production which 
Canada will have produced by the end of this year, between $6 and 
$7 billions has been made available for the use of other United 
Nations. 

Looked at another way, this “surplus” capacity has found a ready 
and immediate outlet during wartime as reflected in the fact that 
exports are eurrently-over the $3 billions mark (annual basis) com- 
- pared with about $1% billions before the war (at comparable price 

Jevels). So long as there is devastation, hunger and need arising 
from the war, the opportunity to use this capacity is obvious. 

As well, Canada, after the war, will be one of the three or four 
creditor countries of the world. 

Not only will we have surplus goods to produce and dispose of, 
but we will be one of the few countries whose accounts will-be in a 
definitely “creditor” position, For that reason our position and 
responsibilities in the World of Tomorrow take on special signifi- 
cance. What we do as a nation and what attitudes we take in larger 
questions of international collaboration become particularly im- 
portant because of this “creditor” status. 

Canada has other advantages. 


Canada Strengthens Her "Linch-pin" Role 


As a member of the British Commonwealth, we not only partici- 
pate in important tariff and commercial advantages but we gain, 
quite obviously, in a diplomatic and. political sense. For instance, 
though it has not been publicly admitted, it is certain that in delibera- 
tions such as have been going on among “experts” at Dumbarton 
Oaks, Canada, though not a participant, has closer access by reason 
of its Commonwealth associations to information and conclusions 
than would, for instance, a country like Belgium or one of the Latin 
American countries, 

By the same token, our proximity to the United States and the 

close relationships built up over a long period, and accelerated in 
the past three years, make it easy and profitable for this country to 
gain access to Washington, at almost any point. It is no secret that 
the Canadian Embassy at Washington has a prestige and importance 
far beyond its size, simply because of the special relatioriship between 
the two countries, 

Personal relationships are also important. It has been argued 
that Canada’s vaunted “linch-pin” relationships between Britain and 
the United States took a bad beating in the early days of the war, 
when Roosevelt and Churchill met together in the Atlantic and else- 
where with no assistance from Canada. 

Such a view has to be revised in the light of the two historic 
conferences at Quebec, and in the light of the peculiar and important 
personal relationships which have developed during the war between 
Mr. King and the leaders of the two great Anglo-Saxon nations. 
Canada’s Prime Minister unquestionably shares the confidence of 
Mr. Churchill and Mr. Roosevelt in a way that no other person does. 

Some of these considerations have thrown us, for the period ,ot 
the war, at least, into “Big League” company. (We are the only 
country in the world to share membership with U. S. and U. K. on 
two of the important “Combined” Boards which have taken major 
responsibility for allocating the output and distribution of war sup- 
plies, shipping, foods and raw materials since 1942.) 

Yet few Canadians, even in the highest places, have any illusions 
that we are a “Big Power.” What is argued at Ottawa (and with 
justification) is that because of our special role and responsibilities, 
we do have an opportunity to exercise an influence much beyond 
our age and stature, 

Take, for instance, the unwieldy but important phrase: “func- 
tional representation.” 

What Mr.-King has long and consistently argued for in the field 
of world collaboration, is the principle that where any nation has 
some function to perform, then that nation should have a voice and 
a participation, irrespective of its size. : 

The first and most important challenge affecting that weinaile | 
in this war, came when the “Big Four” (Britain, United States, 
Russia and China) were preparing to set up UNRRA, These four 
nations wanted UNRRA run by an executive council representative 
of only themselves. Canada argued vehemently that this was both 
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wrong and unreasonable—that any properly based United Nations 
organization must include tepresentatives of countries such as our- 
selves, which had a very important stake in supplying the goods on 
which UNRRA was going to depend for its existence. 


Not a great deal of attention was paid to our objection at first, 


but then the Netherlands came out strongly alongside us. When 
the formal proposition for creation of UNRRA was announced, the 
powers of the central committee were considerably diluted. 


Then UNNRA held its inaugural rheeting in Atlantic City. Canada 
at once raised her voice again. For many nations, thistwas the first 
time they had heard of the principle of “functional representation.” 
It was the first time too, that many of them had heard Canada speak 
in open meeting to raise a point quite independently of Great Britain 
or the United States. 

Canada didn’t win a complete victory. The central “Big Four” 
Committee still exists, but alongside it has been set up a much more 


How Economics Recharts the World 


If military, diplomatic, and commercial might were based 
on land area, Canada, Australia and French West Africa could 
together dominate the world. But square miles are not power: 
weighing in the delicate balance of international affairs are 
population, economic resources, strategic position, government 
organization, national character. In the map above, from the 
London Economist, March I1, 1944, the land areas of the 


UNITED 
STATES 


But population alone is almost as misleading as land area: 
judged solely by population, China, India and Africa are the 
great. powers of the world. Above, we show another distortion, 
based on the most satisfactory index of productive capacity: 
national income. As the United States, United Kingdom, rise 
to massive proportions, the measure of the United Nations’ 
power unfolds; while the expansion of Germany is the measure ' 


Here, for comparison, is a land area map, based on Sanson's 
rojection, re-centred on each continental mass to give the 
east possible distortion. The last of our tangibles, strategic 
position, can be seen on this map. Canada's "linch-pin’ 
position, as natural arbiter between Europe and America, her 
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Iceland ° 
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nations of the world are distorted according to relative :popu- 
lation. On this basis, the Big Four of the United Nations... 
Great Britain, the United States, China and the Soviet Union 
come into full prominence. Canada, with her 11.5 millions, is 
thirty-fifth in the list of nations. On this scale, Canada's con-™ 
tribution to the victory in Europe appears in better perspective, 
since the Dominion ranks about seventh in economic importance. 


of the task. In some countries, not much of national income 
remains after the population is merely kept alive. Measurin 
for extra income ..:. income which means in peacetime a: hig 
standard of living and in wartime important striking power, 
would shrink China and India, blow the United States, Canada 
and Great Britain even higher. But even population and 
economic resources do not tell the whole story. ° : 


relationship, ina round world, to the U.S. S. R. appear here. 
Shown on no map are the two imponderables: national charac- 
ter and government organization; their inclusion would further 
expand the relative strength of the United Nations, whose 
44 member states are listed below.: 


Jugoslavia New Zealand 
Liberia + Nicaragua 
Luxembourg Norway - 
Mexico Panama . 
Neherlands _ Paraguay 
Philippines ~ 


Poland 
Rhodesia : (S) 
. South Africa 
U. 8. S. R. 
United States 
Venezuela 


important body (one that was not there at all in the first place), a 
Supplies Committee through which all supply matters are channelled. 
As well, the powers of the central committee were diluted at Atlantic 
City for the second time. Canada was given not only the permanent 
chairmanship of the UNRRA Supplies Committee, but as well, Hon. 
L. B. Pearson, Canada’s Minister at Washington, was named chair- 
man of the Council when UNRRA convened at Montreal, (Mr. 
Pearson, by the way, is also Chairman of the Interim Commission 
named at Hot Springs over a year ago at the first United Nations 
meeting, to create a permanent world body for raising food and nutri- 
tion standards throughout the world.) 

Canada’s next important venture into the field of international 
collaboration was in the monetary stabilization talks. 

This, again, was a field of special interest to Canada because of 
our large stake in world trade and because we are a nation whose 
trade prosperity rests, fundamentally on “multilateral” rather than 
“bilateral” exchange of commodities, 

‘For example, we normally sell more to Britain than we buy from 
her, whereas with the United States we buy more than we sell. This 
means we have constantly a lot of English pounds which we would 
like to exchange into American dollars, In the pre-war days, we 
were only able to carry on our one-sided trade with Britain because 
we were able to exchange these pounds for U. S. dollars. 


Canada's Roles in Currency and Aviation 


In a world where the currency of one nation were not freely ex- 
changeable for that of another, Canada would have a bad time. Thus 
when Britain and United States started carrying on negotiations one 
with the other, looking toward postwar monetary stabilization, 
Canada naturally pricked up its ears. 

To make a long story short, the two solutions proposed by Britain 
and United States (known as the Keynes and White plans respec- 
tively) proved to be literally miles apart. Each was designed to fit 
local needs and conditions, When transplanted to another country 
they looked somewhat out of place. ‘ 

But in the summer of 1943, a group of experts at Ottawa pro- 
duced an anonymous Canadian plan—a plan designed to be a com- 
promise between the extremes of the British and U. S. positions. 
And when the final scheme came out of the mill at Bretton Woods 
last summer, it was found to follow in at least four or five of its 
main characteristics, the precise propositions laid down by Canada. 

Canada has also had a finger in another international pie— 
aviation, 

‘ Here again Canada’s postwar interest is so obvious as to need no 
discussion. Not only have we a geographical position which ranks us 
as one of the potentially important air nations of the world, but 
our membership in the Commonwealth gives us a special interest 
in any plans which the Empire might work out within its own mem- 
bership. 

Thus in March, 1944, following important discussions in London, 
between Britain, Canada and other Empire representatives, and _ 
subsequent parleys in Ottawa and Washington, this country produced 
its own proposed Draft Convention with a suggested set of rules for 
governing postwar aviation. * 

Until the aviation conference scheduled to meet in the United 
States on Nov. 1 completes its work,:it:would be premature to say 
what will happen to the proposal.. At the moment, it has had a 
poor reception at Washington and London, chiefly because it sets up 
what most people conceive to be a purely “ideal” and quite unattain- 
able approach to postwar international control of the air. Canada 
herself, -with present government policy favoring a single “chosen 
instrument” to operate her domestic | tional air. franchise, 


‘ltavors presently a pretty tight and far-reaching control ef the sky- 


ways by all nations, This is in almost direct contrast to the trend 
of opinion ‘in the United States, which favors pretty wide-open 


| conditions—apart from international regulation of standards, etc. 


Nothing has been said so far about the two most vital of all post- 
war international problems—security and commercial policy. 

On the question of postwar security, Canada has taken little active 
part in world deliberations as yet, nor is she likely to, yntil some 
clear picture emerges as to what the Big Three experts, now meeting 
in prolonged and none-too-unanimous conclave at Dumbarton Oaks, 
have to say for themselves. | 

Apart from her general approach to “functional representation,” 
and insistence that small powers be given a role and a responsibility 
commensurate with their “function,” Canada herself, so far as the 
government is concerned, has barely as yet made up her own mind 
what sort of a postwar army, navy and air force she is going to have, 
and how far (if at all) she is going to slip back into her prewar shell 
of taking almost no part or responsibility in these. matters. 

* ‘This is a matter which is currently a question of discussion at the 
highest cabinet levels in Ottawa. As this is written, only one 


| minister (Hon. Angus Macdonald) has even indicated what the future 


of his service is to be. Here it has been made clear that what he 
would like would be a postwar Navy for Canada of about 15,000 
personnel, * So far, all the Government has authorized is 9,000. 


‘Canada Prepares for a "'Total'' Peace 

The fact that there has been no world deliberation, as yet, con- 
cerning trade or commercial policy, does not mean that Canada has 
been inactive in this highly important sector. of the international 
front. 

From time to time, criticism is heard that. we have had too many 
conferences and that, if the war does end suddenly in Europe, the 
high hopes which have been raised by. all this international frater- 
nization, may prove very false. } 

To that, there are perhaps two answers. 

_ 1, -It is unquestionably true that agreement by “experts” on 
trade, or:interntional security or monetary stabilization, means 
very little unless and until it has been ratified by the individual 
parliaments or legislatures of at least the two important powers— 
United: States and Britain. 

(In the case.of Russia, it is assumed that an accord reached at 
an international parley of experts, carries with it the blessing of 
Moscow and will be concurred in. by the Government.) 

’ Certainly the most important question mark is the U. S. Con- 
gress, for if proposals such as were made at Bretton Woods for 
an international bank ‘or monetary fund, were approved at Wash- 
ington; they would scarcely be rebuffed by any other nation whose 
vote or influence was of importance, 

2.. There is a'vitally important difference between this war 
and the last, namely that in this war,. at least, the “experts” have 
ironed out many, if not all their differences, and have laid the 
groundwork for political decisions in a way and to an extent 
that-was not dreamed possible in the 1920's. 

This advance is'so important in the eyes of most of the leaders of 
the United Nations as ‘to give considerable hope for the future. 

It: is something in which Canada has played a useful and, indeed 
an extraordinary role—a role which amply justifies the belief that 
this country will steadily increase its place and responsibility in the 
World of Tomorrow, 


In this: issue The Financial Post presents the 
unfolding story of the United Nations. With vic- 
tory in sight, the information on the machinery 
for world co-operation that has been planned and 
set up, the problems that must be met and the 
-assets which we have developed in wartime to meet 
those problems are of daily increasing significance. 
In the following pages The Post. tells the story 
to date. . : 
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Four new nations—all of them) tiplicity of secondary industries 
” Empire countries—have joined| because the shipping situation 
* the ranks of the industrial powers| had dislocated normal trade and 
of the world, They are South} commerce and put South Africa 
Africa, Australia, Canada and In-| on her own in many respects. 
‘dia whose response in meeting| For the first time South Africa 
war needs has spotlighted them as| started manufacturing electrical 
potential industrial nations of the apparatus and appliances, muni- 
first water. As such they may be/tions and ancillary equipment, 
* expected to stand out strongly in| plumbing supplies, _ builders’ 
the unfolding postwar pattern in| hardware, tool steel. Simul- 
which British and United States/taneously, older established in- 
industry form the main back-| gustries making paper and paper- 
ground, with the USSR and China| poard, agricultural implements, 
contributing and filling out the drugs, etc. expanded greatly. 


' picture. In 1939 all radio apparatus and 
It is possible these countries| equipment was being supplied to 
# would become industrialized re-|} South Africa by United States, 
gardless of a war to stimulate the! ynited Kingdom and the Nether- 
process or whether state assist-| lands, Came the war and she had 
* ance were given certain industries. | tg turn out highly special equip- 
* Any country having a larger! ment for the armed forces and do 
“= share of certain production fac-| j¢ fast, S 
> tors which are cheaper in relation) An emergency radio. manufac- 
** to other places has certain ad-|tyring industry was set up by 
vantages over the others. And in| firms which previously had 
the cases of Canada, South Africa, | assembled public address systems 
Australia and India certain forces|,nq certain electronic control 
have motivated in their favor to| ayparatus. They were joined by 
‘s speed their industrial growth. groups of maintenance and re- 
Presence of cheap power which, | assembly workshops of various 
largely, means coal or watet-| importers. Thus was formed the 
power, abundant labor, 9 eo nucleus of a new industry. 
term capital at reasonable rates By April, 1942, it was function- 
will bbe found - be the major | ing as mass production basis, 
conditions governing location Of} + ning out transmitters, land 
industry. mine detectors, etc. Though she 
Those countries with most) pontinued to import certain radio 
power—coal or electricity—will components, South African manu- 
develop heayy industry.- Those|¢acturers were supplying all 
with cheap capital and cheap| ,aqio equipment demands for the 


power will indulge in mass pro-| troops in the Middle East and 
duction; those with a tradition of India and all of Africa. 


* skill will go in for machine tool, 

pottery, high grade textile mak- 

*- ing; while those with cheap un- 

* skilled or semi-skilled labor will 
favor lighter industries. énaen Anunt enki. 

5 Established industrial powers; goin Africa is even ambi- 


of the first class are Britain and tiously experimenting with the 
United States with the latter) .., oy Jatex of a wild shrub which 
proving one of the best examples is Claimed to be supérior to the 
** of the second type. Again Britain| para that can be raised in 12-15 
=. 38 indicated in the third 8TOUP, | months whereas the Brazilian tree 
while Japan may qualify for the| takes seven to ten years, 
latter. With this background and her 
Industries depending on labor| war experience, South Africa is 
supply, however, do not have to) jikely to blossom into a world 
trouble to locate near power| manufacturing power, for her 
sources. Light industry fits into) geyelopment significantly paral- 
such a scheme. Japan was able to/ jelg most of the major trends 
develop a vast export trade by) whereby science and new sources 
means of her textile, cMthing and) of power promise greater world 
light-metal working trades, Like-| technological advances. 
wise, the fact that the greater pro- 









Lacking in supplies of petro- 
leum or natural gas, she is 
attempting, it is reported, to de- 
velop a process to produce oil 
























ing industry in 1938 and 1939 was 
the manufacture of railway roll- 
ing stock and tram cars, now 
there has been an appreciable in- 
crease in the number of com- 
panies making electric equipment 
due to the marked derniand for 
electrical power in Australia, 
concurrent with the substantial 
decline ‘in imports of ®lectrical 
goods during the depression. 
Australia has also been manu- 
facturing the rubber for its tires 
and tubes, and has etnbarked on 
some newsprint manufacture. 


Thus, though Australia at the 
start of the war had practically 
no mass production in heavy in- 
dustry, a small army, and was not 
producing enough small arms and 
ammunition to equip her own 
forces, the picture has changed. 

She is now a major industrial 
nation. She has established indus- 
trial annexes throughout the 
country, thereby decentralizing 
her industry into the farming and 
grazing towns to use the labor, 
accommodation and special re- 
sources the districts provide. 


and pulp and paper industries. 
Her varieties of timber enable 
her to provide wood for anything 
from airplanes to pi: props and 
ships. Her industries of “forest 
origin” in the period between the 
first war and the present one 
created some $15 billions of 
national income and will prove 
a perennial supply for the infant 
plastics and synthetic fibre in- 
dustries, 

Her iron and steel industries 
underpin extensive manufactur- 
ing activities. Annual output of 
her blast furnaces rose from 1,- 
309,099 short tons in ,1940 to 
1,975,014 short tons in 1942, while 
1943 production reached 2.8 mil- 
lion short tons. 

Pig iron consumed for the 
manufacture of ingots and cast- 
ings, boilers, tanks and agricul- 
tural machinery, for automobiles 
and parts, railway rolling stock 
and electrical apparatus and ships 
rose from 883,428 net tons in 1939 
to 1,930,642 in 1942. But most 
impressive has been increased 
capacity in ferro-alloy output. 


This move will be particularly 
beneficial after the war, it is said. 
With miles of new strategic roads 
transportation of her manufac- 
tured progucts will be facilitated, 
aided further by innumerable 
airdromes, landing fields and 
flight strips which have been 
built. 

She has developed extensive 
dehydration industries to feed 
her own and American troops in 
the New Guinea sector. 


Altogether, her basic resources, 
war-expanded industrialization, 
and highly skilled workmen 
promise abundantly for the future 
of the Dominion, ; 


Canada 


The war has emphasized a 
transformation that has been tak- 
ing place in Canada during the 
past 25 years: the change of the 
Canadian economic structure 
from ‘one based chiefly on agri- 
culture to one of greater diversi- 
fication in which manufacturing 
plays a leading role, 

Whereas in 1914 Canada be- 
came the granary of the Empire, 
extending the total area planted 
to farm crops from 33 million 
acres in 1914 to 81 millions in 
1918, this time she has not only 


Between 1938 and 1943 production 
rose from 62,737 tons to 224,000. 
And recently, discovery of rich 
sources of iron ore at Steep Rock 
has made Canada largely inde- 
pendent of other parts for her 
supplies of high grade ore. 

The war-stimulated search for 
strategic metals was rewarded by 
adequate findings of tungsten, 
molybdenum, etc., both of which 
have been discontinued since war 
supplies have been satisfied. 

Canada’s position in the indus- 
trial scheme is obviously assured. 


India 


India has numerous resources 
which give her certain advan- 
tages industrially. 

With nearly 389 million people 
and ranking eighth among the 
foremost industrial countries, 
With a: wealth of such material 
resources as iron ore, coal, water- 
power, manganése, chrome and 
limestone and cotton, India’s in- 
dustrial progress has been slow 








‘portion of Canadian textile indus- 
tries are in Quebec significantly 
points to the presence of large 
pools of labor. 


Australia 


Though Australia is basically 
a sheep-raising and gold-mining 


: : .. | economy, since the war and the 
Industrial enterprises requiring | yonressions of the 20th century 


large and long-lived equipment—| there has been a steady develop- 
railways, dams, manufacturing ment of the manufacturing side 
plant, etc—are at a disadvantage of the, national economy with 
sa Proportion x the extent t0/ 90%, of ‘he people now depending 
which borrowing of long term) 9, manufacturing or subsidiary 
capital is expensive. Certain! industries for their livelihood. 

statistics over the period of 1929-| mi, industrial development 
38, when certain countries! ... facilitated by the presence 


had low interest rates con) o¢ extensive coal deposits which 
ducive ‘to industrial expansion,|), ye. been used for electrical 


forecast their coming greater de-| wer generation, the existence 
velopment: average yield of £0V-| o¢ jead and silver lead, and quan- 
ernment securities, to report ON) tities of iron ore which, when 
one field only, was over 10% in| mined in 1938 was valued at 2,600 
Poland, Rumania, Jugoslavia and) tousand pounds. The latter is 
Greece, whereas in Japan, Britain) +4 basis of the Australian iron 
and VU. S., the British Dominions and steel industry. 
and Egypt, South Africa and | No development, it: is said, has 
Australia it was. considerably | toen more rapid than that of the 
lower. jiron and steel industry in the 
Quality of labor force, further-| “jynd down under,” where a large 
more, affects the industrial market for manufactured goods 
chances of a country. has been established in the 
A rapid glance at the countries; countries immediately surround- 
of the world—exclusive of Great! ing her. 
Britain and those suffering the} With the war eame the develop- 
ravages of Axis occupation —/ ment of numerous secondary in- 
shows that those countries with! dustries, for Australians realized 
the greatest general level of re-| the folly of being wholly depend- 
sources of all. kinds — power,/ent on overseas countries for 















































labor, money — and therefore 
likely to hold a lead in industry, 
are Canada, S. Africa, U.S.S.R,. 
U.S.A., and Australia. 

Following is a brief appraisal 
of the industrial achievement and 
potential of the above countries, 
excepting U.S.S:R, about which 
adequate information is not yet 
available: 


South Africa 


South Africa has come out of 
the war with the promise of be- 
coming the leading manufactur- 
ing, power outside Europe and 
North America. 

At the onset of the conflict 
South Africa happily was blessed 
with some heavy engineering 
facilities and the largest explo- 
sives industry in the world which 
had been servicing her gold 
mines; certain rail and harbor 
construction shops;.a small but 
efficient iron and steel group; 
abundant gold, iron ore and base 
metals, vast deposits of coal and 
chrome, and an abundance of 
cheap electric power. 

With this start she set forth to 
develop in two main directions: 
South Africa expanded her steel 
Gutput not only to take care of 
her own needs, but to ship as well 
to Britain whose sources of steel 


in Sweden and Spain had been| 
cut off; and she launched a mul-| 


| goods which could be manufac- 
| tured at home, especially as there 
‘are ample supplies of raw 
| materials for most lines of manu- 
|facture, as well as efficient 
| transportation services, skilled 
workmerl whose numbers are 
| constantly being augmented by 
immigration and the excellent 
technical schools, Furthermore, 
as a primary material producing 
country, Australia found itself 
frequently at the mercy of world 
price fluctuations for her prod- 
ucts. For these reasons manufac- 
turing developed extensively 
during the war and, as Australia 
has indicated that she intends to 
become more self-sufficient and 
less dependent on overseas coun- 
tries, it may be expected that 
there will be greate: expansion 
after the war. in the technological 
field. 

An indication of her expansion 
in a few lines to date shows: 

Steel ingot output rose from 
190,000 tons annually in 1915 to 
72,000 tons monthly in 1940. 

There are 117 establishments 
making railway rolling stock, 

There were 232 motor-body 
building plants in operation in 
1938-39, 360 on electrical appar- 
atus, 72 turning out wireless 
equipment, and 90 woollen and 
tweed mills, all of which have 
since increased. 

Major branch of the engineer- 


SS esses 


helped feed the United Nations, 
but expanded her mining and 
manufacturing contribution. 

In 1914 Canada produced 45.5 
million pounds of nickel, a min- 
eral in which Canada holds 
near monopoly, and 227 million | 
pounds in 1939, with appreciable 
increases since the war, 

Copper production over the 
years has increased eightfold 
from 76 million pounds during 
the last war to 607 million pounds. 
Lead output has multiplied from 
36 million pounds to 391.5 mil- 
lions, while output of aluminum 
is at least 14 times that of 1914. 

Canada is also the chief source 
of radium in the British Empire 
and one of the most important in 
the world, 

In 1914 the Dominion was but 
a nominal producer of crude 
petroleum, by 1939 she was pro- 
ducing 7,750,000 barrels ‘and has 
since established an important 
synthetic rubber industry based 
on availability of petroleum. 

Equally great has been the ex- 
pansion in Canadian manufac- 
turing. But not only does it 
represent extension of services 
available, it has also involved a , 
virtual transformation of the 
transportation system, In the last 
war rail and water were the chief 
means available. Today motor 
transport is a “must,” with the 
airplane leading in combat and 
transport, and promising to sup- 
plement the rails in cargo car- 
riage. Her inland shipping fleet 
has increased the volume of ore, 
lumber and wheat moved yearly 
from the centre of the continent 4 
to the sea. 

Construction of highways be- 
fore the war for accommodation 
of the increased motor and truck 
transport was one of the main in- 
dustries in the Dominion. Inten- 
sive use has been made of them 
throughout the war, and now the 
provincial governments are draft- 
ing road building programs total- 
ling one and a half billion dollars. 

Her vast forest resources en- 
abled Canada in 1943 to supply 
Britain with 70% of her lumber 
requirements, the British Empire 
countries with 100 million ft., 
U. S. with 900 million ft. for mili- 
tary purposes and 1.5 million 
cords for pulpwood. Canada’s 
total lumber output since out- 
break of the war is said to be 
greater than in any correspond- 
ing period in Canadian history. 

The net production value of | 
forest products increased from 
$274.7 millions in/1939 to $421.4 | 
millions in 1941, Her 1.2 million | 
sq. miles of forest nourishes vast | 
logging, lumbering, wood-making 
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because o: lack of skillea workers 
and plant producing capacity, As 
late as 1931 more than 67% of 
her toial occupied population was 
engaged in agricultural pursuits, 
only 10% working in industry, and 
of this latter figure the greater 
proportion was employed in in- 
digenous small-scale industries, 
Even by 1939 only some 1% mil- 
lions were employed in factories. 


Nevertheless under pressure of 
war when demand for certain 
essential raw materials increased 
and imports went down requir- 
ing domestic manufacture to’ fill 
the gap, plus the decision of the 
government to produce arms and 
munitions in India for India’s de- 
fense, the record has been note- 
worthy. 


Her iron and steél industry in- 
creased pig iron output sufficient- 
ly to supply home demand and 
export to Britain. Her output of 
finished steel by May, 1942, was 
50% higher than the pre-war 
level. And whereas prior to the 
war she had been producing only 
ordinary types of steel for rail 
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Four Empire Countries Seen as Ranking Nations in World Trade 


war. To this end Indians are 
planting new and novel rubber- 
yielding plants, 


Despite her dazzling war record 
in the metallurgical and manufac- 
turing field, India is still a cotton 
power, second largest world pro- 
ducer of raw cotton, and provides 
the raw material for her own and 
Britain’s mills. 


India’s greatest advantage is 
perhaps her abundant water- 
power resources in the Hima- 
layas, estimated to have a poten- 
tial, based on ordinary minimum 
flow of 100% efficiency, of 39 mil- 
lion h.p, Not only do the electric 
generators of certain power com- 
panies power the cotton mills of 
Bombay, they will aid production 
of aluminum. A start has been 
made. Aluminum Co. of India at 
Travancore is in operation and will 
eventually have an annual capac- 
ity of 6,000 tons of aluminum 
ingots. 


Though India fs eighth among 
the world producers of coal, hav- 
ing a surplus of it for export, the 
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fact that only a small proportion; industries, producing soda ash, 
represents good coking or high| caustic soda, sodium bicarbonate, 
grade coal and that her important | bleaching powder, chlorine, 
industries are located so far from| bromine and numerous magne- 
the coalfields puts a premium on| sium products, promise to affect 
India’s waterpower resources. the pattern of Indian economy 
Finally her extensive chemical (Continued on page 26) 


and engineering shops, she has 
now been turning out a variety 
of special steels: bars for shells, 
bulletproof armor plate, many 
kinds of alloy steel, special 
chrome, molybdenum alloy steel 
for aircraft, etc., as well as steel 
billets for drawing into telegraph 
wire, and steel for shipbuilding. 

For the first time India is pro- 
ducing the simpler types of 
machine tools and is undertaking 
broad gauge locomotive manufac- 
ture as well as all permanent way 
material, wagons, bridge work, 
ete, 

The ancient Indian silk indus- 
try has taken to producing para- 
chutes for war. 

Whereas previously there had 
been no shipbuilding of any con- 
sequence in India, newly con- 
structed yards at Vizagapatam 
are turning out corvettes, mine 
sweepers, and patrol boats, 

Plans are said to X%e under way 
for her to make her own cars and 
supply her own rubber after the 
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In a ten-point program recommended by the 
Canadian Shipbuilding and Ship Repairing 
Association to the Canadian Government — 
and to Canadians — the Number | recom- 


mendation in the brief is: 


“That the Government should restrict the 
coasting trade of Canada to vessels now reg- 


istered in Canada and hereafter built in 


Canada.” 
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Mutual Aid for War and Peace 


Wartime Emergency Measures Emer ge as Reconstruction Aid 


of the fact that Fascism presented 
as great a potential :hreat to the 
United States and cther neutrals 
as it did to Great Britain and 
other combatant democratic 
nations, that when they helped 
the nations actively fighting Hit- 
ler they were in reality helping 
themselves, 


The way the United Nations 
have surmounted financial bar- 
riers in getting supplies and 
materials to the battle fronts and 
civilian populations where. they 
were needed most is one of the 
finest examples of international 
co-operation to come out of the 
‘war. 


of the world were facing disas- 
ter, but the passage of the Lend 
Lease Act gave firm assurance 
to those resisting the aggressors 
that the overpowering material 
resources of the United States 
were on their side.” 

After Pearl Harbos, Lend Lease 
“became an essential part of our 






























































" Remembering the lessons of the}own war effort,” added the} This point of view was ex- 
First Great War, when tremen-/| President. pressed with admirable clarity by 
dous international debts were; Continuing, he said, ‘“The| Prime Minister King when, in- 


“piled up under more or less 
orthodox financing methods, re- 
sulting in a morass of obligations 
and counter obligations which 
were a potent factor in snarling 
international relations in the 
years between the wars, United 
Nations governments this time 
devised a method designed to 
leave a minimum of loose finan- 

_ cial ends after the war is over. 


Lend Lease System 

Today, as a result, instead of 
an ever-increasing accumulation 
of war debts piling up and threat- 
ening future international har- 
mony, there is a closely integrated 
and fairly smoothly functioning 
system, generally known as Lend 
Lease, and based on the scheme 
inaugurated by the American 
Congress in March, 1941. The 
guiding principle of this plan is 
that the war goods made by the 
big .manufacturing countries of 
the United Nations bloc should 
go where they can be used most 
effectively in prosecuting the war 
against the Fascist aggressors. 

The Lend Lease idea was born 
when, late in 1940, it became ap- 
parent that Great Britain, holding 
the front line virtually alone at 
that time, had exhausted her re- 
sources of foreign exchange 
abroad, which she had employed 
in purchasing munitions and 
other materials required to carry 
on the war, and that it would be 
exceedingly difficylt, if not im- 
possible; for her to carry on un- 
less the financial problem were 
solved. 

Britain Stood Alone 

When the Lend Lease Act first 
became law, on March 11, 1941, 
said President Roosevelt in May 
of this year, “Britain stood vir- 
tually alone before the tide of 
Axis aggression which had swept 
across western Europe. Every- 
where the peace-loving peoples 


promise of ever-increasing help 
which the United States held 
forth to those who defied the 
Axis has been fulfilled.” 
Expenditures $28,270,357 ,000 
The Lend Lease Act originally 
provided for an appropriation of 
$7 billions. It is interesting to 
note that President Roosevelt, in 
his last report to Congress on 
Lend Lease, in August of this 
year, said that expenditures 
under this branch of U. S. war 
activity totalled, as at June~ 30, 
1944, some $28,270,357,000. 
Although destined primarily to 
help Great Britain at one of the 
most critical periods of the war, 
the Lend Lease program has been 
extended until it now renders 
vital aid to most of the United 
Nations, in some form or other. 
Countries entitled to Lend 
Lease are: Argentina, Belgium 
(free), Bolivia, British Common- 
wealth of Nations, Chile, China, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia, Dominican Re- 
public, Ecuador, Egypt, El Salva- 
dor, France (free), Greece, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Ice- 
land, Mexico, Netherlands, Nicar- 
agua, Norway, Panama, Para- 
guay, Peru, Poland, Russia, 
Turkey, Uruguay, Venezuela, 
Yugoslavia. 


Roosevelt Defines Purpose 

Explaining its scope in 1941, 
Mr. Roosevelt said that any 
nation which was not at that time 
resisting aggression, but which 
might decide to throw in its lot 
with the United Nations, would 
be entitled to benefits under the 
legislation. The Act itself author- 
ized the President to help any 
eountry, the defense of which he 
“deems vital to the defense of the 
United States.” 

That statement, of course, pro- 
vides the key to the whole Lend 
Lease program. It was recognition 


troducing Canada’s Mutual Aid 
Act a few months ago, he said 
that Mutual Aid was based “on 
a realization that the provision of 
materials to the common cause 
was no less vital and no less a 
duty than the provision of fight- 
ing men.” 

Finance Minister Ilsley also 
stressed this phase of the Lend 
Lease idea when he said that he 
preferred not to call Mutual Aid 
a “gift.” Rather, it was help freely 
extended to the United Kingdom 
and other Allied nations, to en- 
able them to “fight their war 
which is our war.” 

Not a Gift 

The same thought was ex- 
pressed by Justice Minister St. 
Laurent when he stated in the 
Canadian House that “this bill 
(Mutual Aid) does not provide a 
gift for anyone—it provides for 
the financing of part of the pro- 
ductive capacity of this country 
in order that that capacity may 
be devoted to the making of in- 
struments that will serve our 
cause:in overcoming our enemy.” 

In other. words, the United 
Nations have come to realize that 
in this greatest and most savage 
of wars they must provide the 
materials and the equipment, the 
food, the ships and the supplies, 
as well as the men, freely and up 
to the limit of their capacity. 
That they have been able to 
achieve this, and on a world-wide 
basis, is proved by the victories 
that are being rung up today on 
all the battle fronts. 


Other Phases 

From this original Lend Lease 
bill, passed by the American Con- 
gress when the outlool: for the 
democratic cause was exceedingly 
black, have stemmed reverse 
Lend Lease, through which other 
United Nations provide many 
goods and services for American 

































** CAN HELP PROVIDE MAXIMUM 





Harnessed to Canada’s vast material resources—by Canadian workers and 
Canadian machines—there is almost no limit to the benefits which this country’s 
mighty reserves of electric power can bestow upon us all. 

Although only one-fifth of our available water power is yet being used, elec: 
tricity already has played a big part in developing industry and agriculture 
throughout the Dominion. It has helped raise Canada to fourth place among 
the arms producers of the United Nations: 

Tomorrow, when Victory permits a return to peacetime enterprise, our 
abundant electric power, coupled to our great raw material resources can help 
create maximum employment and a higher standard of living for everyone. 

But PLANNING is needed for such achievement! While not forgetting war 
demands today; we [must blue-print the needs of tomorrow. We must plan 
NOW to be able to swing into postwar action—action which will promote the 
forward development of a sound and prosperous ‘‘After-Victoryi Canada: 


wy 


For 52 years Canadian General Electric has played an important part in 
Canada’s expansion as an electrified nation. Now engaged almost entirely 
in vital war production, the Company’s 7 great plants and 10,000 skilled 
workers are eagerly awaiting the opportunity to concentrate their energies 
and enthusiasm on putting electricity to work again for Canada at Peace. 





forces abroad and, already men- 
tioned, Canada’s Mutual Aid, 
which extends help in the way of 
war materials to the United 
Kingdom, Russia, Australia, China 
and the French Committee of 
National Liberation, 


interlocking system of supply, 
with the resulting pool of supplies 
being used as effectively and 
efficiently as possible, wherever 
the need is greatest, and with 
little stress on the problem of 
repayment. 


made it clear that American Lend 
Lease is not to be regarded as 


benefitting thereby are expected 


to repay as far as they can, al- 
though not necessarily in dollars. 


EMPLOYMENT IN POSTWAR CANADA 


CANADIAN GENERAL -ELECTRI 




















However, in case that these 
figures may convey the impres- 
sion that Lend Lease is a-one- 
way matter, from the United 
States to the other Allied nations, 
it would be well to give a few 
facts on reverse Lend Lease, Both 
President Roosevelt and Mr. 
Crowley have given several 
illuminating statements on this 
phase of the matter. 

Mr, Roosevelt in May revealed 
that reverse Lend Lease (mainly 
British Commonwealth of Nations 
contributions to American needs), 
had exceeded $2 billions. More 
recently he announced that this 
total had now passed $3 billions, 
and that it was approaching the 
rate of $2 billions a year. 

At this time Mr. Roosevelt said 
that the figures do not reflect the 
value of the “vital information on 
military equipment freely turned 
over to us by the British, who 
had over two years of battle ex- 
perience before we entered the 
war. No financial valuation can 
be, or is, placed on this type of 
aid, either by the British or. our- 
selves.” 


What U. K. Does 


The President stated that the 
United Kingdom provided one 
third of all supplies and equip- 
ment heeded by U. S. forces based 
in the United Kingdom, “with- 
out payment by us.” These serv- 
ices were supplied at an average 
cost of $90 millions a month in 
the last three months of 1943, he 
added, 


the number of lives saved, gave 
figures showing the amazing 
accomplishments under this war- 
time legislation. 

From its inception in 1941 to 
June 30, 1944, he said, total U. S. 
supplies and services furnished 
the Allies amounted to some $28,- 
270,357,000. Reverse Lend Lease 
at that time totalled some $3 
billions, while not to be forgotten 
is Canada’s $1 billion Mutual Aid 
expenditure in 1934-44, and the 
$800 millions this Dominion plahs 
to spend in this way in the present 
fiscal year. . 

Unprecedented rush of Ameri- 
can Lend Lease goods to speed 
the invasion is indicated in the 
fact that for the three months 
previous to June 30, 1944, Lend 
Lease figures totalled $4,045,000,- 
000. In May alone, reperted Leo 
T. Crowley, U. S. Lend Lease 
Administrator, shipments of U. S. 
aircraft, tanks, guns, food and 
other military supplies totalled 
$1,159,000,000. Actual fighting 
weapons comprised  viftually 
60% of Lend Lease May ship- 
ments, 

Here is how the Lend Lease 
















What it adds up to is a closely 


Z) President Roosevelt himself has 


an outright gift, that countries 


Some of the goods shipped 
under Lend Lease, if undamaged 
at the close of the war, will be 
returned to the United States, it 
is expected, while some countries 
will undoubtedly defray some of 
the costs of Lend Lease in kind, 
through shipment of goods to the 
United States. 


Canadian Plan Differs shipments lined up for this vital| “0 Wide is the scope of the re- 

The Canadian and American| pre-invasion month: verse lend lease aid we receive 

Lend Lease plans differ in prin- | To United Kingdom .......... $559,000,000 from the British that a U, S. naval 

ciple, in that no postwar payment | To Russia -... 316,000,000 | >88¢ in Britain has been operated 
or settlement is required where | 70 Uni Tad ancattte and 11"000.000 
Canada’s Mutual Aid is con-|, New Zealand ....... eoccce + 130,000,000 


To all other areas ..... eccccee 44,000,000 
Extended Another Year 

In May, 1944, Lend Lease was 
further extended by the U, S. 
Congress to July 1, 1945. At that 
time Mr. Roosevelt revealed that 
out of every dollar the United 
States spent for war purposes, 14 
cents went to Lend Lease, with 
the other 86 cents of the dollar 
going to war production for the 
American armed forces. 

Some interesting figures were 
given by Mr. Crowley, on the 
occasion of Lend Lease’s exten- 
sion for another year. He gave, 
for instance, total American ship- 
ments of war goods to the Allied 
countries in the three-year period 


as follows: 


PIANOS ceccccccccccccscccnccecccecs 30,000 
(23,000 under Lend Lease, 7,000 for cash) 
WADED dn ctekcscclaceeccacss arena’ 25,000 | Other 
(23,000 under Lend Lease, 1,500 for cash) Sa 
Other military vehicles ............ ,000 Total 
i te under Lend Lease, 250,000 for cash) 


‘o Russia: 
(all Lend Lease) 
8,800 planes. 
5,200 tanks & tank destroyers. 
190,000 trucks. 
36,000 jeeps. 
30,000 other military vehicles. 


cerned, although there are cer- 
tain stipulations governing return 
of goods to Canada and regarding 
disposal of such materials, 

Mr. King has explained that 
the purpose of Mutual Aid was 
to “leave at the end of the war 
no indeterminate obligations aris- 
ing from the provision of war 
supplies by Canada which would 
have to be settled by subsequent 
negotiations.” 

Canada, although she is entitled 
to Lend Lease under the Ameri- 
can Act, has not availed herself 
of this opportunity, but pays cash 
for her purchases from the 
United States. 

Growth of Lend Lease, in all 
phases, has been phenomenal, 
gradually accelerating until it 
reached a peak in the last few 
months before D-day in Europe. 

In his August 23 report to Con- 
gress, President Roosevelt, while 
stressing that the true value of 
Lend Lease must be measured in 


Item: 


HOMAGE. ok hihi hanes oe ee abR She 
Ammunition . 
Aircraft and parts .... 
Tanks and parts 


eeeeeeer 


Watercraft ......00., 
Total .... 


Metals .... 


‘ 


HEAD OFFICE — TORONTO 


Motor vehicles and parts See 


Machinery, OCP O HEB E SESE SESE SESS 


Petroleum products ...csccccccccccees 


Foods eters ee eee eeeeseeeeeseeseeeeeeeeeeee 
Other agricultural products ...cccceses 


Total Peeereeseeseesseeeeeseseeteeeoe 


Total exports Cee eeeeeereeeseseeeeee 


for a full 12 months without mak- 
ing a single cash payment,” said 
the President, 

He mentioned other items, not 
measured in money terms but 
an important means of aid from 
Britain, They were British de- 
signed rockets which are now 
being used by U. S. forces on the 
Pacific front, a radio developed 
by the British and used in Ameri- 
can tanks built for Britain and 
Russia, and the engine which is 
being used in jet-propulsion 
planes, 

Further facts were given by 
Mr. Crowley on this side of the 
Lend Lease picture. In March of 
this year, he told the U. S. Senate 
Foreign Affairs Committee that 
American air forces in England 
would “never have mounted the 
heavy offensives they did had it 
not been for the hundreds of 
millions of dollars worth of air 
bases, built, equipped and serv- 
iced by the British.” 

He described Lend Lease as “an 
investment in American security 
which has‘ paid enormous divi- 
dends in lives saved and security 
for our homes and our soils,” 


Not True Evaluation 


Bluntly, he added: “Neither the 
figures of Lend Lease or reverse 
Lend Lease expenditures accur- 
ately reflect the relative contri- 
bution of any of the United 
Nations to the war.” 

Under reverse Lend Lease the 
British provide barrack space and 
complete accommodation for 
American troops in Britain, while 
U. S. warships and merchant ves- 
sels are repaired free in British 


(Amounts in millions of dollars) 
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shipyards, British shipping re- 
ceiving the same attention in 
U. S. shipyards. 

In the South Pacific reverse 
Lend Lease goes on as well, From 
January to May 31, 1944, U. 8. 
forces in that battle area got 456,- 
939,150 lb. of foodstuffs, worth 
$47,911,000, from the New Zealand 
Government in reverse Lend 
Lease. Australia and New 
Zealand contribute about 95% of 
all food consumed by American 
forces in the Pacific, thus saving 
many thousands of tons of ship- 
ping space on goods that would 
have to be transported from the 
United States otherwise. 

From this, it can be seen that 
Lend Lease is a many-sided pic- 
ture, with all Allied countries 
doing what they, can in the com- 
mon effort to defeat the enemy, 
and up to the limit of their 
capacity. 

All Pulling Weight 


There is frank admission by 
United Nations leaders that all 
the member countries are pulling 
their weight. This, view was well 
expressed by Edward Stettinius, 
now Under-Secretary of State, 
and formerly Lend Lease admin- 
istrator, in his book, “Lend Lease 
—Weapon for Victory.” He said: 

“We cannot measure their lives 
against our dollars, or their 
pounds and rubles against our 
lives.” 

Stettinius also gave expression 
to another important effect of 
Lend Lease, the influence it will 

(Continued on page 30) 








U.S. Lend Lease Exports 


(Three years to March I1, 1944) 


China, 
India, 


and Mediter- Australia Other 
Kingdom U'S.S.R. raneanarea andN.Z. Countries Total 
MUNITIONS 
280 213 234 142 59 ma 
630 370 306 195 61 1,562 
895 805 407 345 273 2,725 
521 251 446 153 34 1,405 
262 555 334 279 54 1,474 
157 103 35 26 19 34) 
2,745 2,297 1,752 1,140 500 8434 
INDUSTRIAL MATERIALS AND PRODUCTS 
355 436 104 142 22 1,060 
eee 569 441 144 187 19 1360 
464 31 62 110 ea 667 
317 259 171 128 29 es 
1,705 1,167 481 567 70 3,990 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
1,695 700 134 46 15 2,580 
450 77 7 27 3 564 
2,145 777 141 73 18 3,154 
6,595 4,241 2,374 1,780 5838 15,578 
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UNRRA Hits Its Stride 


Agencies First Tests Come Sooner Than Expected 


It- became apparent early in| retreat of the enemy, the popula- 
this war that rival armies and air | tion thereof shall receive aid and 
forces, sweeping ruthlessly back | relief from their sufferings, food, 
and forth across Europe andj} clothing and shelter, aid in the 
many other parts of the world,| preyention of pestilence and in the 


would cause such devastation that 
measures on an unprecedented 
scale would have to be under- 
taken to cope with the problem 
of restoring shattered cities, im- 
peverished farm Jands and de- 
moralized populations once the 
shooting ended. 

Out of this realization grew | 
UNRRA, or the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Admin- 
istration, to give it its full title, 
in which 44 peace-loving nations 
have banded together in a plan 
te put wer-torn regions back on 
their feet as quickly as possible, 


recovery of the health of the 
people, and that preparation and 
arrangements shall be made for 
the return of prisoners and exiles 
to their homes and for assistance 
in the resumption of urgently 
needed agricultural and indus- 
trial production and the restora- 
tion of essential services.” 

This, in a nutshell, summarizes 
alms and objectives of UNRRA. 
Leaders of this great ex- 
periment in 


Briefly, it plans to provide: 

1, Essential consumer goods 
for immediate needs, such as 
food, shelter, medical supplies; 
and materials such as seeds, raw 
| materials, machinery. 

2, Essential services such as 
health and aid in the repatriation 
of displaced persons; the. rehabili- 
tation of public utilities (light, 
water, communications) in so far 
as thdy can be restored for im- 
mediate needs; and assistance jn 
procuring equipment for schools 
and universities, 

Although an American publi- 
cation reported recently that it 


humanitarianism, | was expected the occupied coun- 


howeVer, realize that catrying | tries will themselves do many of 
them out involves more than a/the jobs UNRRA has in mind, 


elsewhere. 
Test For Future 
Said UNRRA Director General 
Lehman, in testimony to the U. S. 


Meeting at Montreal 
Récentiy, representatives of the 
44 nations met at Montreal, 
where plans for taring for war 
destitutes were further perfected, | House Foreign Affairs’ Commit- 
There. Director General Herbert! tee: “If UNRRA succeeds, the 
H, Lehman dnnounced that an| world will know that interna- 
UNRRA mission would be sent to} tional co-operation is possible, 
Moascow shortly after the confer-| that common interests can be 
ence ended. Its purpose would: be | stronger than separdte differ- 
te discuss matters of eommon in-| ences. Having done it once, the 
‘ terest to UNRRA and the Soviet; United Nations will have more 
Union, he said, and would include | confidence that they can do it 
arrangements “for handling relief| again. The habit will haye been 
supplies.” UNRRA would also/| formed.” 
open offices in Chungking and President Roosevelt himself, 
Australia, Mr. Lehman said, while | addreséing the assembled dele- 
. the organization also had more! gates in Washington, called 
than 600 fully trained staff ready | UNRRA “one more strong link 
to go into Jugoslavia, Greece and | joining the United Nations in fac- 
Albania with its.first field mission. | 
UNRRA’s task was still formid- | 
able, Mr. Lehman stressed. He | 
said: 
ceived by reports from portions of | armed forces as closely as pos- 
the areas already liberated, in-| sible, bringing aid and succor to 
dicating that the suffering in aj} enemy-occupied regions in the 
particular community, or group of | form of food; clothing and medi- | 
communities: has not been  so/| cines, 
great as had been thought. These | essential seryices, such as power, 
reports aré’ far” outweighed by} light, water, transportation and 
others, which indicate that the} communications. It aims, as far 
enemy has been even more ruthes as possible, to put these countries 
less ¢. 
anticipated.” 
Peacetime Co-operation 





interest.” 


as rapidly as possible. In other 


continuance into the peace era 
the €lose co- operation found 


of | £gnditions in the war “regions. 
sd{‘Once it has accomplished that 


effective by the United Nations in| aim, UNRRA_ plans to withdraw’ 
organizing their war effort, and as| from the scéne. Long-term re-| 


a result of which their armies are | habilitation will have to be un- 
now hammering the Axis into aj dertaken by other organizations, 


pulp. UNRRA is attacking the| such as FAO, the Food and Agyi-| 


preblem of re-establishing devas-|-cultural ~Organization 
tated countries with the same| United Nations, 


of the 


bread vision and cool efficiency | which was drawn up recently and | 


latterly employed by the United | submitted to the 44 governments 
Nations in planning and executing | represented on UNRRA for rati- 
their campaigns. A practical ap-| fication, and which aims at im- 
plication of one of the great les-| proving world nutrition stand- 
sons learned in the war, it might| ards and boosting agricultural 


ing problems of mutual need and | 


UNRRA has primarily a relief | 
“Let the world net be de-| job to do. It plans to follow the | 


and helping them restore | 


. than had been known or/ in a position. to help themselves | 


words, its great objective is to re- | 
In Feality, UNRRA represents a} store normal living, and livable | ; 


constitution of} 


be described as a firat step in in-| 
ternational peacetime planning, a 
significant signpest. tp fasttoct | 
effart along the same lines. 
UNRRA came into being offici- 
ally at Washington on Nov, @, 
1943, when delegates fram 44 
United Nations met and, after ex 
haystive discussions “Bnd much 
organizational work, signed an 
agreement which set forth that 
the United Nations are "“deter- 
mined that immediately upon the 
liberation of any area by the 
armed forces of the United Na- 
tions, or a8 @ consequence ot a 








oo ae 


preduction. 


Similar organizations, to deal) 


with world seeurity and financial 
problems, will be organized as 
well, it is expected, In fact, first 
step toward the former was taken 
at the recent Dumbarton Oaks 
canfevence, wheve British, Am- 
evican and Russian delegates 
reached general agreement on a 
security plan, medelled on the de-| ¢ 


mere job of relief in Eyrope and! Europe will be in need of tre- 
mendous quantities of supplies. 

The Inter-Allied Committee on 
Postwar Requirements estimated 
in June, 1943,’ that liberated 
European countries, exclusive of 
Russia, would require in the*first 
six months after the war ends, 
about 45.8 million metric tons of 
relief supplies, including some 
400,000 tons of seeds. 


“Energy” Foods First 

An effort will be made to sup- 
ply “energy” foods first, to meet 
the hunger problem. Therefore, 
top prierities on the UNRRA re- 
lief list will be provision of milk, 
bread, beans, peas, potatoes, cab- 
bage, Brussels sprouts, turnips 
and carrots. The belief is that the 
| European people may not need 
much in the way of outside skip- 
ments of food after their first 
crop is harvested. 

Closely linked will be medi- 
cines and food, Teams of doctors 
| and nurses will be in the yan- 
| guard of UNRRA forees, to fight 
disease and epidemics and help 
governments of oceupid coun- 
| tries ..in re-establishing health 
services. 

After this initial task has been 
| performed, and possibly in fairly 
close conjunction with it, efforts 
| willbe made to restore water, 
electricity and other public serv- 
| ices, so that the countries con- 
| cerned can begin to build up their 
| industries and thus help in their 
| own yxestoration, It is proposed to 





| establish pools of machine tools, 
| mobile power units, maintenance 
| equipment, industrial machinery 
| and spare parts, in order that this 
of the re-establishment 
|program can he earried ou 
quickly and efficiently. 

Specific requests for aid have 
been received already, and less 
than seven months after its form- 
ation, UNRRA had sent 40,000 
tons of food, clothing, farm and 
industrial equipment to North 
Afriea, in addition to caring for 
50,000 refugees in Middle Fast 
camps. 

Canada Gets an Order 
It is interesting {o note that 


| phase 





Canada has already received an 


UNRRA order for 20,050 short 
tons of agricultural machinery, 
with likelihood that it will be in- 

reased to 26,000 tons, in addition 


funet League ef Nations but with rs ohe for 14.4 million lb, of 


more teeth in if. 
UNRRA's Job 


canned fish, which may be boosted 
20 million lb. Orders are also 


The relief job UNRRA plans to| being discussed with Canada for 





"da however, is a tremendous one,' 60 million ib, of soap and $6 mil- 


The sturdy handle of the axe wielded by the early 
pioneer in clearing a homesite out of virgin 
forests was a definite instrument of progress, 


Wherever work is being done the “handle” 
direets the blow of the hammer and the 
axe, Deep in the galleries of gold mines 
+++ On great waterways where ships are 
heing built... in the forest with its 
lumbering operations , . , rising 
homes and factories , . , huilding 
of great highways... mammoth 


Manufacturers 
of 
HICKORY 
AND OAK 
HANDLES 


industrial developments — 


here you'll find our sound 
tool “handles” that give 
expression to the pro- 
gressive works of 
mankind, 


HASTEN 
VICTORY 
B-U-¥ 
M-O-R-E 
VICTORY 
BONDS 


Sturdy “Handles” for Canadian Workers 


HARTWELL BROS. 


WINDSOR 


LIMITED 





ONTARIO 


| and-fast rule. It can be adjusted 





lions worth of woollen garments. 
Canada will also supply many | 
items on the medical list and its | 
wheat, of course, will be in great | 
demand, Another expectation is 
that some 300,000 Canadian-built 
service vehicles, now overseas, 
will be used in UNRRA relief 
work. 

UNRRA undoubtedly has tack- 
led the biggest relief job in the 
world’s history. How will this 
vast program be paid for? What 
is planned in this “World Com- 
munity Chest” is a fund of be- 
tween $2 and §2.5 billions, to 
which the United Nations will 
contribute on a fairly apportion- 
ed basis, with neutral countries 
and private donations expected to 
help swell the fund. Of this total 
amount, the United States will 
provide about $1.35 billions (they 
gave $2.6 billions to relief after 
the Jast war), the greatest single 
contribution to be made by any 
country. Great Britain is down 
for about $400 millions, and at 
the last session of the Canadian 
Parliament a donation from this 
country of $77 millions was auth- 
orized. 

The basis of contribution is that 
every member government (ex- 
elusive of those which have been 
occupied by the enemy) will 
make a contribution equal to 
about 1% of the national income 
for the year ended June 30, 1943. 
Not less than 10% of this amount 
is to be in the form of currency 
which can be spent outside the 
country, the remainder in the 
form of credit in loeal currency 
to be available for purchase of the 
latter country’s supplies and serv- 
ices. The 1% basis is not a hard- 


up or down, depending on the cir- 
cumstances of the country con- 
cerned, 

On June 21, 1944, Canada hand- 
ed over to UNRRA Director 
General Lehman a sum of $6.8 
millions. Payments to UNRRA 
for administrative purposes, to 
July 1, 1944, are: 










. 8. eee eee eeeeeee eeeeeer + 0F088 

K. “ee eeeeeesereeeeerer 100.008 
sienna: Se eeereoseeseesesnes 380,000 
Russia ...cospessesseseseess 200.000 
India Se ee ewer eee eeeeseeeeres 400,000 
China ..ccccscccces eteeeeere 500,000 


Must Collaborate 

UNRRA will, in the nature of 
things, often have to work in 
close collaboration with Allied 
military authorities. It will do so 
through existing governmental 
agencies, such as the Allied Com- 
bined Boards, which deal with 
food, industrial goods, raw ma- 
terials and shipping. 

UNRRA is kept informed by 
member governments of their re- 
lief and rehabilitation needs, and 
recommendations are made to the 
Allied Combined Boards as to 
supply and shipping needs by the 
UNRRA Director General, as well 
as the over-all needs of all coun- 


tries, so that requirements may| 


be considered on a global basis. 

There is to be no discrimination 
because of “race, creed or political 
belief,” although the policy laid 
down at the UNRRA 1943 meet- 
ing was that enemy or ex-enemy 
countries must pay, for any relief 
they get, as soon as it could be 
collected. UNRRA, however, can- 
not take over relief in any such 
country without obtaining the 
consent of al] 44 zations which 
signed the UNRRA agreement. 

Share and Share Alike 

In so far as the “deserving” 
countries are concerned, all 
classes are to get an equal share 
of the goods distributed, Those 
who have no means of payment 
will not be required to pay for 
them, while those who can afford 
will pay, Distribution of UNRRA 
goods will be effected under 
an effective rationing system, 
and with strict control of prices, 

Countries able to pay for the 
goods will do so, but others, 
‘whieh may have been reduced to 
penury by enemy occupation, 
will not be expected to do so, 

According to the United States 
News, many of the occupied coun- 
tries will do more to help them- 
selves than was expected. In 
France, for instance, the French 
Committee of National Liberation 
has a short term and .. long term 
for rehabilitation, It has in the 
United States at present a mis- 
sion, negotieting contracts with 
Government and businessmen for 
supplies of foods, medicines, 
clothing and fertilizers for a six- 
month emergency program. Raw 
materials, machinery and trans- 
portation equipment will be 
bought for the Committee's three- 
year program. The French appar- 
ently have the money, and envis- 
age an expenditure for rehabilita- 
tion of approximately $2 billions. 

In the words of this veport, the 
Allies are finding many of the 
European nations “rising* from 
ruins of war and helping them- 
selves,” 

There are many countries, how- 
ever, which have been practically 
prostrated by the Nazi occupation. 
They @Will require aid to the limit. 
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TODAY’S VEHICLES OF VICTORY 
ARE THE TRANSPORTS OF TOMORROW 


Bendix aviation equipment has played a mighty part in 
helping United Nations flyers win mastery of the air. 


Tomorrow, these vital contributions toward safe and 
sure air transportation will help reconstruct a new and better 


peacetime world. 


Bendix-Eclipse of Canada is proud of its contributions 
toward Victory and eager to shoulder an important respon- 


sibility in the great developments ahead for air travel and 


BENDIX-ECLIPSE of CANADA, Ltd. 
Division of ; 


Aviotion. 





Greece is the most pressing prob-, in the Balkans is being trained at 
lem. Poland comes next, with} present. 

Jugoslavia and Albania also high| Russia may be in need of con- 
up on distress list. An UNRRA| siderable quantities of textiles 
staff especially for service| and seeds, a matter that UNRRA 


has under review now. Holland, 
Belgium, Denmark and Norway 
reportedly want to handle their 
own relief, but they will require 
the expert assistance, and the 


raw materials of relief, from 
UNRRA. 

In addition to supplying Europe 
with millions of tons of food, 


(Continued on page 26) 








































THis HERE IS WINDSOR. WE 
JUST PASSED THE RADIO STATION, 
LOOKS LIKE A LIVE TOWN. WHAT 

DO YOU SAY WE LOOK FOR A 
TREE AND SETTLE DOWN ? 


WISE BIRDS 
NEVER PASS UP 


WINDSOR 


Hub of the Empire's automotive industry — 
starting point of mechanized equipment, cor- 
vette engines, naval tankers, harbor tugs and 

a wide list of other tools for our fighting men 
—Windsor stands today as one of the world’s 
busiest production centres. 


The highest per capita wages in Canada are 
keeping retail sales on a better than average 


plane. That's why wise advertisers never pass 
up Windsor. 


- Through CKLW you get the extra attention that 
comes from home town intimacy — plus a solid 
coverage of the always prosperous Essex 
Peninsula. 


No matter where you look you won't find a better 
bet than Windsor. As for your fall sales plans, we'll 
be glad to discuss them with you at any time. 





5000 Watts — Representativess 
800 Ke, STOVIN & 
22 Hours Daily WRIGHT 
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World Co-operation — Role of Empire 


British Commonwealth Grows in Stature 


“No Single Voice” for Empire, but Collective Voice More Potent 


" In the lives of nations, as in the 
lives of men, five years of war 
have made great changes, 

Great Britain itself, the heart 
of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, has undergone practical- 
ly a complete transformation in 
the war years, 

A person who had fallen into 
a Rip Van Winkellian sleep in 
the summer of 1939, and who had 
slumbered peacefully in the in- 
tervening years, would be amazed 
were he to awaken and travel 
about contemporary Britain. 

Apart from the physical devas- 
tation of the war, so widespread 
and so tragic, he would find a 
nation, from the highest to the 
lowest, co-operating in a common 
purpose as never before in its 
history, and an economic system 
geared so closely to the harsh 
needs of war as to be scarcely 
recognizable when compared with 
the 1939 variety. 

Lesson of Co-operation 

The great lesson the war has 
taught Britain, the Empire and 
the United Nations as a whole is 
the necessity for complete and 
unequivocal co-operation. From 
the record of the war years, it 
almost seems that each individual 
nation has had to learn this les- 
son for itself, then to apply it on 
a wider and still wider scale, until 
the time has arrived when all the 
United Nations have pooled their 
war efforts into one gigantic, 
well-directed effort to achieve 
the supreme purpose of defeating 
the enemy. 

This has not been an easy task, 
for this has not been an easy war. 
Prime Minister Churchill prom- 
ised his people nothing but 
“blood, sweat and tears” in the 
dark days of 1940. Prophetically, 
he was forecasting accurately the 
shape of the future war years for 
the other United Nations as well. 
For all his desperate villainy, his 
cruel and savage ambitions, Hit- 
ler has served the purpose of 
welding together nations of good- 
will into a strong, cohesive strik- 
ing power against the worst 
threat civilization has ever 
known. 

Must be Applied 

The problem will be to apply 
the lessons learned in war to the 
peace period. The world’s success 
in achieving peace and security 
will be measured by the sincerity 
and intelligence of the individual 
nations in applying these lessons 
after the war ends. 

What will Great Britain’s role 


in this important postwar period 
be? What will be that of the 
British Commonwealth of 
Nations, of Canada herself? That 
will depend, of course, on a great 
variety of factors, on the type of 
governments returned in the im- 
mediate postwar period, on the 
extent to which the people of 
each nation realize that the task 
of making a durable peace is just 
as great a responsibility as was 
winning the war, on the success 
of each nation, and of all nations, 
in restoring their economies and 
in maintaining employment. 

Great Britain herself will have 
a hard row to hoe. Before the war 
she was rated as a rich nation, 
with extensive investments 
abroad which enabled her to 
import her requirements in 
quantity, with a thriving foreign 
trade and an industrial fabric 
ranking well to the front among 
highly industrialized nations, 

Britain Relatively Poor 

Today Britain, after five years 
of war, is a relatively poor nation. 
Her investments abroad, her 
stores of foreign exchange, went 
in the earlier years of the war 
to pay for the vast quantities -of 
munitions and other supplies she 
required. Her shipping and her 
industrial and economic setup 
have been shaped entirely to the 
needs of war. Not only will Great 
Britain lack the actual wealth 
with which to pay for her post- 
war comeback, but she must 
switch practically her entire -in- 
dustrial setup from the needs of 
war’to peace. Britain will have 
to change from a war to a peace 
economy as quickly as possible, 
she will have to produce, and ex- 
port as she never exported before, 
if she is to rebuild successfully, 
if she is to regain and hold 
her place as one of the foremost 
trading nations of the world. 

The immediate postwar years 
will mean no easy return to 
“normalcy” for Great Britain. 
The disruption of her normal way 
of life, both physically and 
economically, has been so great 
that the British will be compelled 
to build anew from the wreck of 
the old. There are some who fear 
that this may be almost a super- 
human job. But others, and prob- 
ably the majority of Britons, are 
confifent that the tough, hard 
Britain that emerges from this 
war will get down to brass tacks 
and win the peace as she has 
helped win the war, in a spirit of 
grim, unrelenting, dogged deter- 


mination, leavened and made 
workable by that admirable com- 
monsense for which the British 
race is noted. 

It is generally admitted, how- 
ever, that as Great Britain has 
suffered greatly during the war, 
as her job of reconstruction is 
greater than that of, say, the 
North American nations, she will 
have to maintain her system of 
wartime controls, or something 
closely allied to them, if she is to 
accomplish the job as quickly and 
as efficiently as possible, at least 
for a very considerable period of 
time. In other words, her re- 
covery efforts must be stream- 
lined, planned out carefully, not 
left to chance. In Canada and the 
United States, touched more 
lightly by the war than Britain, 
there is a keen, determined and 
widespread agitation for the re- 
moval of wartime controls as 
quickly as possible after the war, 
although there is a realization 
that some measure of control 
must be retained until things be- 
gin running fairly smoothly 
again. 

In Britain, however, politicians 
of all parties and many business 
and industrial leaders appear to 
recognize that wartime controls 
will probably have to remain in 
force for a longer period than in 
certain other countries. 

Politically, conditions promise 
to be somewhat chaotic in Britain 
after the war. The people have 
submitted | to the rule of the 
National Govérnment for the war 
years, recognizing the necessity 
for a firm and united hand at the 
helm during this critical time. 
The possibility is that the 
National Government will be dis- 
solved after the war, and that the 
various political parties will go 
their several ways. In this 
eventuality, it is likely that the 
Conservative party will emerge 
as the strongest, most cohesive 
unit. The Liberal narty has pretty 
well ceased to be a major factor 
in British politics, and Labor 
forces appear to be badly divided. 
Inclusion of most of its top-rank- 
ing leaders in the national 
cabinet has been a_ disruptive 
factor in the Labor party. The 
rank and file appears to have lost 
some of its faith in these leaders, 
compelled by the exigencies of 
war to do many things unpopular 
with their followers. 

The British people, of course, 
in common with people in other 
countries, want their Brave New 
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: iaeetaegaerue experience and enter- 
prise combined with progressive 
management, good workmanship and 
adequate financial facilities, have 
enabled Canadian industry to estab- 
lish one of the most successful of the 
Allies’ massive efforts to overpower 
the Axis with more and better fight- 
ing equipment. The financial service 
of The Canadian Bank of Commerce 
was used extensively to put, and keep, 
Canadian industry at full blast. 


! 


pro gressive service. 


Industries that want to keep going © 
at full blast in the post-war period 
will find great aid in this Bank's 


For example: 


Extensive, 


Loans for the purchase of materials, to 
meet payrolls and to speed distribution. 


Loans to steadily employed workers to 
relieve them of financial anxieties and thus 
to help maintain working efficiency. 


Additional credit facilities in Letters of 
Credit, which place business transactions 
on a high and safe level at distant points, 
in Canada and abroad, 


Accurately kept curfent deposit accounts 
for safeguarding funds and for conveni- 
ent payment of bills, etc. 


er low-cost collection services to 
fect prompt settlement of receivables. 


highly-experienced foreign 
trade departments and connections to aid 
the reconstruction and expansion of ex- 


port and import business. 


In Commerce there is progress 


THE CANADIAN BANK 
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World. They have confidence in 
Churchill, in the war effort this 
great leader and his Government 
have directed, but Churchill the 
war leader and Churchill the 
leader of the Conservative party 
would prove to be vastly differ- 
ent personalities. With many of 
the Labor leaders suspect by 
their own people, and few new 
ones of outstanding ability or 
with dynamic qualities emerging, 
the British people may be. hard 
put to it to decide just who, and 
which party, can best give them 
their Brave New World. 


Economist’s View 

Referring to the captious and 
critical mood of the British 
people in an issue earlier this 
year, The London Economist said 
that the “real root of the dilemma 
lies in the fact that there is no 
party in the land which in policy 
and personalities, in creed and 
competence combined, meets the 
wishes of the people.” 

The London weekly added: 
“Whatever may be obscure about 
the public mood, it is clearly one 
of reaction against the habits of 
mind and action that ruled the 
country in the 20 years between 
the wars—in short, against Bald- 
winian or Chamberlainite Tory- 
ism.” 

The present British House of 
Commons, however, elected long 
before the present war, may be 
replaced by a more forthright, 
more dynamic membership after 
the next election. From this may 
emerge a stronger, more forceful 
government, committed to put 
Britain back on its feet, deter- 
mined to give the British people 
the better life they believe they 
have been fighting for during this 
war. Whatever its political com- 
plexion, such a government would 
be the kind of government Britain 
will need if it is to solve its post- 
war problems successfully. 


The International Role 


‘In the intra-Empire and inter- 
national picture, there is every 
indication that Great Britain in- 
tends to play its full part in 
bringing about a better, more 
smoothly functioning, more secure 
world. Her delegates took a lead- 
ing part in the recent Dumbarton 
Oaks conference, where concrete 
proposals for a revitalized League 
of Nations, with the power to en- 
force its decisions and keep peace 
in the world, were discussed and 
approved. To make such an or- 
ganization effective, each great 
nation-and each small nation will 
have to play its full part. A heavy 
responsibility devolves upon the 
great nations, the responsibility 
of leading the way, of setting the 
example in world organization, of 
striving sincerely tc make any 
such world security plan work. 
If the great nations do their part, 
the smaller nations will undoubt- 
edly follow their lead. 

Grect Britain’s relations with 
the United States are closer, more 
friendly than they have ever been 
before. A feeling of warm and 
mutual admiration exists between 
the. British and the Russian 
nations. In other words, as a re- 
sult of the comradeship of war 
the foundation exists for these 
great nations to build firmly for 
the future, and a world of 
security. When the British people 
go to the polls, when people in 
other countries go to the polls, it 
is important that they have in 
mind that the candidates they 
elect, among other . qualities, 
should possess a keen appreciation 
of the international situation, and 
a determination to co-operate and 
iron out their difficulties with 
other nations of good will.. The 
British people, out of their great 
political wisdom, the vicissitudes 
of war and of the pre-war years, 
will undoubtedly lave this in 
mind when they cast their ballots, 


Commonwealth Future 


There has been much contro- 
versy recently as to the future of 
the British Empire, or the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, There 
are those who, like Field Marshal 
Smuts and Lord Halifax, hope for 
a closer knit, more cohesive 
Empire, closely conversant with 
the problems of its various units 
and speaking, as far as possible, 
with a “common voice.” The 
other view, supported by men 
such as Anthony Eden and Prime 
Minister King, is that the various 
Empire units should continue to 
work together in the loose but 
effective fashion which has 
marked Empire relations in more 
recent years, with each unit 
speaking for itself and holding 
itself ready for true co-operation 
in efforts to build up a more 
peaceful international spirit. 

The arguments of the first 
group can be summarized as fol- 
lows: they believe\that Britain, 
emerging from the war a greatly 
weakened nation, will fall far be- 
hind in comparison with such 
naturally wealthy and more 
powerful nations as Russia and 
the U. S., unless the Empire and, 
as Field Marshal Smuts suggested, 
certain western Eufopean nations, 


form a powerful bloc of their 
own, whose voice would carry 
weight in international councils. 

The latter group believes that 
such a development would usher 
in a new era:of “power politics,” 
with keen rivalry between the 
main groups, with resultant 
stresses and strains which might 
lead to new misunderstandings 
and eventual armed conflict. 
They are the internationalists, 
who believe that the world’s only 
hope lies in true co-operation be- 
tween all the nations, and who 
decry the formation of powerful 
blocs of nations as a threat to 
future peace, 

Internationalist View Prevails 

This trend toward a one-Empire 
voice seems to have been effec- 
tively met at the recent confer- 
ence of Empire premiers, when 
the internationalist views of Mr. 
King gained support of the other 
Dominions and British leaders. 

The new Empire attitude was 
well expressed in the declaration 
issued by the premiers at the close 
of the conference, Calling for a 
postwar organization armed with 
power to “prevent aggression and 
violence,” they pledged them- 
selves that “mutual respect and 
honest conduct between nations 
is our chief desire ... We seek 
no advantage for ourselves at the 
cost of others. We desire the wel- 
fare and social advance of all 
nations, and that they may help 
each other to better and broader 
days.” 

In thus declaring themselves, 
the Empire premiers may well 
have set the stage for happier 
future relations ketween the 
nations of the world. They 
pointed out the way, and it is not 
too much to hope that other 
nations will follow in their foot- 
steps, 
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Prime Minister Curtin ot 
Australia, whose Empire secre- 
tariat proposal was widely dis- 
cussed before the London meet- 
ings, and which was originally 
interpreted as a move toward the 
one-Empire voice idea, denied at 
the conference that he had any 


wish for the Empire to act 'as‘a 
“robot unit.” 

He said he had asked for more 
frequent cofisultations because, 
“having regard to the changing 
character of the - personnel of 
these conferences, it is desirable 
to have some permanent element 


associated: with the departments’ 


of state in: which particular prob- 
lems will .have continuity of 
examination. 

“I used the word ‘secretariat’ 
in: the same sense that I want 
some system to regulate the data 

(Continued on: page 26) 


@ Even the fmost adventurous Hun-chaser now and then 
appreciates “‘a piece of cake”... Air Force slang for an easy 
sweep where flak is light or Messerschmitts are like sitting 


ducks. 


But a real piece of cake:is something that’s welcomed by 
every arm of our fighting forces. _ 


That’s why Weston’s Cakes, and Biscuits too, are streaming 
out in ever-increasing quantities to battle areas that stretch from 
Dover to Durban, Sicily to Sudan and points between. 


When you are unable to obtain Weston’s products at the time 
of asking, remember that this is just a temporary condition 
. .. that it is caused by the needs of our fighting men at sea, 
on land and in the air... and that the next time you ask, your 
gtocer may be able to serve you. 
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The World Economy — New Techniques 


Coming: A New Industrial Era 


Techniques to Speed Production Forge a New Economic Structure 


Are we on the threshold of a 
new industrial age? 

Examination of some of the 
new techniques which have 
sprung from the needs of war— 
notably the application of the 
properfies of electronics to indus- 
try and the advent of petroleum 
as a new storehouse of chemistry 
—would seem to indicate it. 
Especially is this so if we regard 
any basic shift in power as a basic 
revolution in an industrial civil- 
ization. The words of Robert S. 

-Isind that “we are living through 
one of the great climactic eras of 
history, a major faulting of the 
institutional crust,” seem to be 
pretty well borne out. 

What eventually will the world 
industrial pattern be? What 
forces are shaping its changes? 


~ What Started It? 


To set the dim outlines of this 
pattern in clearer relief, the 
forces which brought about the 
present industrial era need to be 
checked off. 

The immense industrial and 
economic and social development 
of the 19th century arose directly 
from a new source of driving 
power—Watt’s steam engine and 
Stephenson's steam locomotive— 
which superseded humar. muscle 
and the elemental forces of wind 
and water. Mechanical production 
pushed handicrafts aside. Simul- 
taneously the new transport 
facilities distributed the teeming 
variety of new goods at a faster 
rate than could have been 
dreamed in the days before steam. 

Because steam power had to be 
used close to the point of genera- 
tion, people flocked from the 
farm and countryside to the new 
production centres. City life 
superseded that of the country. 

Next basic shift, and one which 
underpins most of the present- 
da¥ expanded industry, was elec- 
tricity which, in contrast to steam 
power, presented a limitless fluid 
force which could be used at long 
distances from its source. It en- 


abled enterprise to develop fields 
which otherwise might still be un- 
exploited. : 
| Today, with electronics speed- 
ing industrial production, with 
petroleum providing new and 
powerful fuels as well as syn- 
| thetics, with chemistry and its 
synthetics launching revolutions 
within revolutions, and air trans- 
portation accelerating these pro- 
cesses, deep-spreading changes 
in our own lives seem inevitable. 
Take electronics for example. 
The 2,000 or more varieties of 


duction welded, which could not 
be done before, and what is more, 
by unskilled labor. Machine parts 
exposed to hard wear can be 
hardened successfully because 
depth of heating can be controlled 
by varying frequency, power and 
time of application. Hard wear- 
ing metal surfaces inside and out 
can thus be obtained without the 
machinability and the internal 
strength of the metal part being 
affected. Bolts of dissimilar 
metals can be _ successfully 
welded. 


When steam power superseded the forces of wind 
and water and the energy of human muscle, it initiated the 
machine age and the factory era. When today’s techno- 
logical wonders are finally appraised — electronics, 
petroleum and waterpower, man-made fibres and rubber, 
farm products for the factory as well as the kitchen — 
they will be seen to have effected changes in the indus- 
trial scene just as far-reaching as those of 150 years ago. 
Herewith are reviewed some of the major developments. 





electronic tubes—radio-, photo-, 
X-ray, gas-filled, and television 
types — are changing modern 
manufacturing ways over toward 
continuous processing, automatic 
operation of machinery which in 
turn reduces labor forces and rids 
jindustry of the restrictions im- 
posed upon it by human limita- 
tions. Electronics speeds up pro- 
duction, eliminates old processes 
requiring elaborate inspections 
and finishing operations. 
Electronic tubes have made pos- 
sible dielectric and _ induction 
heating. Previously plywood 
products, for instance, could not 
be fabricated satisfactorily be- 
cause layers of impregnated wood 
for plane propellers and fuselages 
could not be. bonded correctly 
due to impossibility of heating 
the interior of the parts uniform- 
ly. Dielectric heating has also 
aided the dehydration industry, 
ensuring that food doesn’t spoil. 
Intricate machine parts can be in- 




















e PRECISION 


Electric eyes do a better job 
than the human organ in detect- 
ink divergences of color. spotting 
defects in products moving on 
fast conveyor belts, checking im- 
perfect .canned goods, marking 
mismatches in bolts of cloth—all 
at lightning speed. 

An electronic device will clean 
the air of a factory or a bakery 
or nose out strategic metals. And, 
of course, two. branches of the 
science—radio and _ television— 
have demonstrated such amazing 
developments in the past few 
years that only a fraction of their 
possibilities can be yet envisaged. 

It is no more possible to tell 
what electronics will do to to- 
morrow’s world than it was for 
James Watt to know what his tea 
kettle would ultimately accom- 
plish. But steam took the place 
of human muscle and made to- 
day’s world possible. Electronics 
comes close to taking the place of 
the human brain. Where an in- 


a iniging 


‘oil or ethyl alcohol. 


vention like that can take us is 
anyone’s guess, 


Second of the industrial tech- 
niques likely to affect the new 
world industrial pattern are those 
in the synthetic field—rubber, 
fibres, plastics. Synthetic rub- 
ber may alter the investment 
structure of the world; fibres may 
disrupt whole economies, and 
plastics shift product demand 
from one part of the earth to the 
other. 


Synthetic rubber came to the 
rescue when the United Nations 
were jolted awake by war to find 
that 90% of the world’s supply of 
crude rubber in Malaya and 
Netherlands East Indies was in 
the hands of the Axis, and their 
own stockpiles dwindling. With- 
out rubber, and lots of it, this war 
of movement, involving thousands 
of transport vehicles, airplanes 
and civilian and military trans- 
port, would have been paralyzed. 


Comparing very’ favorably 
with the crude product, and in 
some respects superior to it, 
synthetic rubber is processed 
from the higher fractions of crude 
Early in 
its history, synthetic rubber ran 
into a difficulty which, though 

ee : @ 

solved, initiated a minor war. It 
was found to generate more heat 
than a tire of natural rubber 
when in travel. A solution had to 
be found. So thickness of the tire 
carcass was reduced by using 
rayon instead of cotton, rayon be- 
ing able to stand 30% to 40% 
more heat than cotton, it is 
claimed. Thereupon was launched 
a battle between the rayon and 
cotton interests. 


Synthetic rubber can now claim 
a tire that skids less, will make 
excellent radiator anc. water heat- 
er hose for cars as it is not likely 
to soften and need replacing. By 
combining with aluminum filings, 
as the Germans have done, good 
brake linings can be made. It 
mixes easily with plastics and is 
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excellent for plumbing pipes for 
it is non-corrosive. 

The advent of synthetic rubber, 
therefore, has vast implications 
for the cotton and automotive 
industries with possible repercus- 
sions on the world investment 
structure. 


Equally potent industrially, the 
synthetic or man-made textile 
fibres from the proteins of food, 
from wood pulp or cotton linter 
and from oil, salt, coal, water and 
glass are heading a revolution of 
their own in the textile field. 


Traditional wool products may 
give way to a fabric which can 
be made partly out of wool and 
partly from the fibre of peanuts, 
tree bark or casein. Irish linens 
may still be treasured, but under 
fluorescent-lit dining rooms of 
the future, tablecloths of glass 
fibre will sparkle and gleam with 
a charm all their own. And nylon, 
sheer, tough, enduring, may 
change the hosiery manufacturing 
business completely. 


The Plastics 


Plastics which got their start 
by pinch-hitting for war-short 
strategic materials, have now 
been established as basic indus- 
trial materials, In their ultimate 
form comprising a complex 
synthetic resin or semi-synthetic 
chemical body combined with 
fillers and plasticizers, they form 
the tough, transparent, bubble- 
like eyrie for the pilot of a bomb- 
er; piping for airplane fuel lines; 
hardware on modern steel office 
desks; the future collapsible tooth 
paste tube and numerous kinds 
of food containers, Early they at- 
tracted the eye of the automotive 
and electrical industries in par- 
ticular, but they are seen to have 
a big future in the aircraft and 
manufacturing fields. 









Test-tube Farming 

By means of chemistry the 
functions of raw materials in in- 
dustry have been lifted to a new 
magnitude just as aid electricity 
when it proved its advantages, It 
has contributed greatly to the ad- 
vent of synthetic rubber, pro- 
duced the needed quotas of ex- 
plosives for war, but has also 
given rise to the vast new science 
of chemurgy whereby industry 
can make better use of crops and 
farm by-products. By means of 
chemurgy, soybeans can be pro- 
cessed into automobile horn but- 
tons, paint oil made from casein, 
peanuts turned not just into pea- 
nut butter but into ink or paint. 


William J. Hales, research con- 
sultant for a prominent chemical 
concern,. claims that future pro- 
visioning of the population may 
not require even a third or fourth 
of the 415 million cultivable acres 
of land in U. S. With more in- 
tensive cultivation, fewer farm- 
ers will have to toil to produce 
the food, shelter and clothing 
requirements for Americans. This 
does not mean distress for the 
rest of the farmers, rather great- 
er crops, With fuller utilization 
of farm land, there is seen no 
need to lessen the number of 
farm workers, 


The New Metals 


From the marriage of the 
sciences and the power of elec- 
trical energy have sprung thou- 
sands of new metals to raise 
standards of living generally, in- 
fluence labor requirements and 
affect methods of extracting and 
processing metals. From _ this 
electro-metallurgical union has 
emerged at least five thousand 
alloys used today in industry, 
when just 100 years ago metals, 
excluding gold and silver, com- 
prised merely wrought iron, cast 
iron,. steel, brass, zinc, bronze, 
lead, tin. 

Out of the new metals have 
come new mechanisms, such as 
the auto which would have been 
impossible to make from, for in- 
stance, cast iron, or today’s planes 
which could not fly through the 
stratosphere. and carry such large 
loads if they were weighted down 
with heavy metals as well as fuel. 

Machines have gradually been 
substituted for hand labor, In the 
steel mills, for instance, a cabinet 
fitted with stops, is operated by 
aman who by means of the device 
flips red hot tongues.of steel into 
the rollers instead of doing it the 
dangerous, laborious way steel 
was/rolled not so many years ago. 
Quantities have been increased 
by the advent of machine tools, 
the result of new alloys. 

Expansion of air _ services, 
motor truck and bus transport, 
all-out use of railways for pas- 
senger and freight carriage have 
occurred side by side with the 
developments in metallurgical 
, fields which led to lighter planes 
taking heavier loads; larger high- 
ways transportation units _now 
almost classify as land barges, 
are used to move the giant ma- 
chines of war into place; and the 


“jack-of-all-trades” 
shelved, but awaiting postwar 
freedom of the highway. 

The airplane, not just a fight- 
ing machine, 
economical means of passenger 
and freight transport overland; time, though, it will be creating 
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Gas. which is playing an 
important role during the war 
years, will also be in the fore- 
front in peacetime develop- 
ments. 


Today, more than ever before, leading indus- 
tries have found gas, not only the best, but the 
only satisfactory fuel for certain applications. 
In the electronic field, in the making of plastics, 


and overseas, may rival the fast 
passenger liner, but is expected to 
supplement rather than supplant 
surface freight carriers as the 
question of costs enter very close- 


the matter. At the same 
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metals and in other highly technical industries 


gas to-day is of vital importance to production. 


It is no secret that as industry has improved 
methods, that gas has marched along in 


blazing new production trails. 


Industrial Division 
124 Richmond Street West 
Telephone Adelaide 6941 
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new wealth and providing vital 
new services for industry. 
sweeping 
changes, still in their youth, are 
the ribs on which a new and un- 
predictable culture will inevit- 
ably grow. 
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What's ahead of Canada’s ship- 
building industry? 

Starting 
.scratch, Canadian 
firms, in five years of war, have 
echieved results which are among 
the most outstanding in the re- 
cords of Canadian production. 


practically from 


shipbuilding 


Included in our war program 
of 852 vessels according to the 
latest available figures are hun- 
dreds of cargo ships including 336 
in the 10,000-ton class and close to 
500 naval vessels including large 
destroyers of the Tribal class, a 
type of vessel never before built 
in Canada. 


In addition are scores of lighter 
vessels, including tenders and der- 
Tick scows, minesweepers, patrol 
boats, etc., as well as hundreds of 
landing craft. Total production in 
1943 was 150 cargo vessels, a dead- 
weight tonnage of 1,478,000 tons, 
while 100 naval vessels were also 
turned out during the year. Total 
deliveries up to the end of Febru- 
ary, the latest figures available, 
were 632 vessels with 267 more 
scheduled for delivery this year. 
The figures are exclusive of 925 
landing craft. 


Wartime Peak 


It has been officially stated the 
peak of Canada’s shipbuilding pro- 
gram was reached in the fiscal 
year ending March 31, 1944, when 
wessels worth $414 millions were 
produced. The dollar value of the 
1944-45 program is expected to be 
about 15% less, because of a 
ehange-over to ships of more diffi- 
eult types from the building stand- 
point and because production of 
eertain classes of naval vessels is 
ponsidered ample to meet all re- 
quirements. However demand for 
pew types of landing, mainten- 
pence and other ships are con- 
sidered sufficient to fill Canada’s 
gapacity and it is expected maxi- 
gnum output from Canadian‘ship- 

will be required until the 
pnd of 1952. 

This mighty achievement has 
§mvolved investment of many mil- 
Bions of dollars in plant and equip- 
gnent and the employment of tens 
of thousands of skilled personnel. 
Whe question of what happens to 
doth plants and employees when 
Victory comes accordingly is of 
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Canadian Problems — Shipbuilding 


Canadian Shipbuilding Plans for Postwar Era 


| Vast Wartime Asset Presents Major Problem of Industrial Conversion 


vital interest to all classes in 
Canada. 


A Native Industry 


Despite the fact that between 
the first great war and this one 
not a single ‘seagoing merchant 
ship was built in Canada, ship- 
building in this country is right- 
fully more than a mere wartime 
industry. History shows it as na- 
tive to the country and almost as 
old as Canada herself. Frequently 
it has attained an outstanding 
place in Canadian industrial life. 

Back in the 1870's for instance, 
Canadian shipbuilders were recog- 
nized as experts in the building of 
wooden ships and this country 
then ranked third among ship- 
building countries and fourth in 
ship-owning countries of the 
world. Long before then, however, 
shipbuilding had been a substari- 
tial industry in provinces where 
there was a sea-faring population. 
Possibly the earliest recorded ex- 
amples of this, according to a 
memorandum prepared by the 
Canadian Shipbuilding and Ship 
Repairing Association are two 
small.ships launched in 1606 at 
Port Royal, N.S., (now Annapolis 
Royal). In 1663 a seagoing vessel 
was built at Quebec and others 
followed until in 1672 a ship of 
400 tons, a large vessel for the time 
was built at Anse des Meres, 
Quebec. 


From that time on ocean-going 
ships were built in Quebec. 


Premium Offered 


In 1731 the French Minister of 
Marine offered a premium of 500 
francs for every merchant ship of 
200 tons or over built in the colony 
and sold in France or the French 
West Indies. As a result a ship- 
yard was established on the banks 
of the St. Charles River, at Que- 
bec and in 1732, ten merchant ves- 
sels were built there. This is usu- 
ally regarded as the beginning of 
shipbuilding in Canada as a com- 
mercial enterprise which is there- 
fore over 200 years old. While the 
industry was born in peacetime, 
war was also then a motivating 
factor in the development of the 
industry and in 1739 in preparation 
for threatening hostilities, orders 
were given to build warships for 
the French Navy at Quebec. 

The first of these, a corvette of 
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500 tons and presumably the first 
corvette built in Canada was 
launched that year. In succeeding 
years other ships were built, one 
ship of the line mounting 70 guns 
being built in 1750. 


Utilize Timber Resources 

After the conquest of Canada 
in 1759, Canadians of French and 
British origin embarked on ship- 
building to utilize the enormous 
timber resources of the country 
and the natural aptitude of the 
colonists. From the forests they 
not only drew the materials for 
making ships, but also the logs, 
spars, staves, etc., for cargoes. 

Between 1800 and 1840 ship- 
yards were well established in the 
Maritime Provinces and in Que- 
bec. Many of the vessels built, big 
cargo carriers were sent across the 
Atlantic and sold in Great Britain. 
Tight and seaworthy Canadian 
ships were to be found on all trade 
routes to India, China, Australia, 
Africa and South America. During 
the gold rush of 1851 in Australia 
when emigration to that country 
rose to a high peak, Canadian 
ships transported thousands of 
people from the United Kingdom. 
The Crimean War and the Indian 
Mutiny gave the Canadian indus- 
try a substantial boost. 

In the 170’s, “Bluenose” ships 
were found in all world ports and 
in 1878 Canada ranked as the 
fourth among the shipowning na- 
tions of the world. 

Steel and Steam 

Then, as in later years the in- 
dustry had its difficulties, It was 
originally based on the construc- 
tion of wooden sailing ships, but 
two factors early in the 19th cen- 


an important part. In 1833 the 
Royal William, a paddle steamer 
of 830 tons, built at Quebec sailed 
from Pictou, N.S. to Cowes, Eng- 
land in 17 days and was the first 
merchant ship to cross the Atlantic 
under steam alone. She was fol- 
lowed by others. At first the en- 
gines for the steamers were 
brought in from England, but 
gradually Canadian manufactur- 
ers began to turn them out, Mont- 
real and Fredericton being leading 
places of manufacture. 

When iron hulls for ships were 
introduced, the first to come to 
Canada were constructed in Scot- 
land and shipped across the Atlan- 
tic in sections, being assembled at 
Montreal. This practice continued 
until the 60’s. In 1865 an iron 
steamer was built at Montreal and 
another at Sorel. A year later an 
iron paddle steamer was built at 
Windsor, Ont., and in 1875 another 
at Point Edward. It is believed 
however, that these two latter 
were both fabricated in Great Bri- 
tain and assembled in Canada, In 
succeeding years Owen Sound, 
Hamilton and Toronto became 
shipbuilding centres with New 
Glasgow, N.S., and Levis, Que., 
also among the pioneers, 


At Beginning of Century 

By the beginning of the 20th 
century the Dominion had four 
first class graving docks, located 
at Halifax, Levis, Kingston and 
Esquimalt, as well as a number of 
smaller dry docks, floating docks, 
marine ships and gridirons at 
Collingwood, Quebec, Montreal, 
Sorel, Sydney, Halifax, Pictou 
and elsewhere. While under the 
competition of European-built iron 





































tury began to have an unsettling 
effect. The first of these was the 
construction of iron and steel sail- 
ing ships in European countries 
and especially in Great Britain. 
The second was the development 
of steam. A mighty fleet of iron 
and steel sailing ships built in 
Great Britain offered serious com- 
petition to the wooden sailing ves- 
sels built in Canada while at the 
same time the increasing use of 
steam as a propelling force began 
to drive the sailing ships of all 
nations from the seas, 


and steel ships and the more gen- 
eral use of steam, the wooden 
shipyards of eastern Canada de- 
clined and Canada’s deepwater 
marine disappeared. from the 
oceans, a substantial industry of 
building large steel steamers de- 
veloped on the Great Lakes and 
the St. Lawrence River. 

But while the tonnage registered 
in Ontario and Quebec increased, 
that in the Maritimes decreased 
substantially, and total Canadian 
tonnage showed a decline. Can- 
adian-built ships on the high seas 
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Agencies 






In the development of steam 
water transport Canada herself 
and Canadian shipbuilders played 


gradually disappeared. 
The lake traffic however was 
substantial. In 1902 the first Can- 
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adian shipyard on the Upper Lakes 
was established at Collingwood 
and in succeeding years a substan- 
tial number of large steel freight 
and passenger ships were con- 
structed for the lake traffic. Addi- 
tional repair yards, floating docks 
and dry docks were also estab- 
lished in various places on the 
Great Lakes. 

While this was being done in 
eastern Canada, there was also 
considerable activity on the Pacific 
Coast at Vancouver and Victoria 
where coasting vessels and smaller 
types of ships were constructed. 

Thus in the years prior to the 
first great war, steel shipbuilding 
had developed to a very consider- 
able proportion and Canadian 
yards were turning out vessels of 
almost every type required for 
Canada’s inland and coastal_ma- 
rine, commercial and Governnient 
service. Many of these steamers 
ranked with the largest ocean- 
going craft of the day, with a high 
degree of workmanship going into 
the construction of their hulls, 
boilers and engines. Included in 
their number were vessels for spe- 
cial types of employment such as 
ice breakers. 

No Sea-going Vessels 


But none of the steamers built 
in Canada up to 1914 were for 
trans-ocean service. For with the 
exception of the Canadian Pacific 
Railways, Atlantic and Pacific 
Fleets, two ships of the Canadian 
Northern Steamships and nine 
tramp steamers of the Battle line 
operated by William Thompson 
and Co. of Saint John, N.B., Can- 
ada’s deep sea marine had van- 
ished, and all ships in the fleets 
noted were constructed in the 
United Kingdom. While domestic 
shipyards got some business from 
Canadian ship operators, a sub- 
stantial number of the craft were 
built in Great Britain with second- 
hand ships being bought in the 
United States. These two condi- 
tions accordingly deprived Can- 
adian shipbuiders of their rightful 
opportunities for expansion, 

The outbreak of war in 1914 
brought an imperative demand 


from Canadian, British and Allied 


naturally gave some stimulus to 
the industry, it was when the Ger- 
man submarines and airplanes be- 
gan to play havoc with Allied 
shipping that the big demand for 
all kinds of ships again became 
insistent with the result that pro- 
duction was boosted to new high 
records. It has been estimated that 
employment in the shipyards of 
the Dominion is in the néighbor- 
hood of 50,000 apart fom those em- 
ployed in making component parts 
in other industries. 


Recommendations for Future 


In the hope that the shipbuild- 
ing industry will not again sink 
into the depths it did after the last 
war, the Canadian Shipbuilding 
and Ship Repairing Association 
has presented a brief to the Do- 
minion Government containing 
ten recommendations as follows: 

1, Restriction of the coasting 
trade of Canada to vessels now 
registered in Canada and hereafter 
built in Canada. 

2. Enactment of a national ship- 
ping policy whereby Canadian 
ship-owners engaged in foreign 
trade in and out of Canadian ports 
will be encouraged by all possible 



























governments for the transporta- 
tion of supplies. The German sub- 
marine campaign increased the 
need enormously for cargo ships 
and mine sweepers were also 
needed. Canadian existing ship- 
building companies sprang into 
the breach and many other con- 
cerns with adaptable plants turned 
them over to building ships. From 
Vancouver to Halifax shipyards 
accordingly were busy. The need 
for speed brought a revival of 
wooden shipbuilding and in addi- 
tion of small warcraft—submarine 
chasers, tugs, drifters, etc., were 
built in hundreds, 


Before the end of the war the 
Canadian Goverriment decided to 
operate its own merchant marine. 


Deliveries of the first units began 
means, 
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build ships for foreign ownership, 
through the medium of loans se- 
cured by mortgages or other ap- 
proved financial arrangements. 


7. Appointment of a Govern- 
ment committee to study purchase 
of Canadian owned and registered 
vessels engaged in the Canadian 
coastal trade, which have become 
obsolete at a fair valuation to be 
applied as a credit against Can- 
adian-built replacement tonnage. 


8. That control of Canada’s ship- 
building and shipping policies 
be placed under one government 
authority and that Canadian ship- 
builders be invited to nominate 
representatives to all committees 
dealing with questions of marine 
transportation. 

9. That all vessels engaged in 
the Canadian fishing industries 
hereafter be built in Canada. 

10. Consideration of the estab- 
lishment in the principal shipy 
building districts of special facili- 
ties for technical education in 
shipbuilding and marine engi- 
neering. 


in 1919 and were completed in 
1922. For some years these ships 
were operated profitably but later 
on when the European nations had 
recovered from the war suffi- 
ciently to attempt to regain their 
shipping trade, they built ships 
of low cost and the resulting com- 
petition and private opposition to 
the Government’s operation of 
merchant ships was so strong 
that the Government’s merchant 
marine was finally disposed of to 
the private enterprise except for 
the Canadian National Steamships 
with its five passenger and freight 
ships, all British-built, and a few 
small freighters, coastal packets, 
car ferries, etc., some built in 


including subsidies if 
necessary, to build and register 
their ships in Canada, 

3. Consideration as part of the 
Postwar Reconstruction policy, of 
the replacement of obsolete ves- 
sels employed in the Government’s 
services by new vessels built in 
Canada. 

4, Building of all Canadian naval 
vessels in Canada and that the 
Government make representation 
to the British Government to es- 
tablish a policy whereby educa- 
tional orders for British naval ves- 
sels may be placed in Canada in 
the postwar period. 

5. Taking steps to reduce vessel 
orders awarded by the Govern- 


Place in Postwar 


In their brief the shipbuilders 
declare that Canadian shipping 
and shipbuilding apart from war 
period has been neglected by suc- 
cessive governments and the Can- 
adian public. In spite of this Can- 
adian shipbuilders and Canadian 
sailors have scored notable records 
in ship construction and oper- 
ations. In addition it has given em- 
ployment to upwards: of 50,000 
people pointing to its importance 
in the employment field in the 
postwar period. 


United Kingdom aircraft pro- 


ment to shipyards owned and/or 
controlled by the Government 
with a view to liquidating these 
shipyards as soon as the war 
emergency permits. 

6. Promotion by the Government 
of a policy of aid to Canadian 


Canada, After 1936 accordingly, 
Canada’s ocean shipping consisted 
solely of nine or ten vessels en- 
gaged in the West Indies trade. 
Since 1922, new ships required 
seem to have been built mainly in 





duction is now equivalent to 
60,000 yearly. This figure covers 
27,273 complete new aircraft, 
60,000 engines, spares and produc- 
tion, equal to between 50 and 60% 
of the output of complete aircraft, 
and the reconditioning of 18,000 


Britain where costs were lower. 
In 15 years, 1922 to 1938 Canadian 
yards built altogether abeut 42 
steel ships exceeding 150 feet in 
length or less than three of such 
vessels a year, Between 1930 and 
1939 the shipyards of the Do- 
minion built only 14 steamers ex- 
ceeding 150 feet in length, 
Grass Growing on Ways 
This was the situation, with 
grass growing in the launching 
ways of many Canadian shipyards 


when war broke out. While war 


shipbuilders to enable them to' worn or damaged aircraft. 


Canada’s War-Grown industry 


Annual Capacity 
Pre-war . Today 
Aluminum ............85,000 tons 500,000 tons 


Steel .........e0000+.-203 Million tons 3.4 million tons 
Electricity ...........,8.2 million h.p. 9.9 million h.p. 
Rubber ..............None 41,000 tons 
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Canadian Problem — Aviation 


Can We Hold Aviation Gains? 


Realistic Policy Seen as Need to Maintain Industry 


Now ranking as fourth air 
power in the world, Canada in 
five years of war has seen her 
aircraft manufacture —_ from 
the insignificant production of 
about 40 planes a year to a 
mighty industry with ‘over 4,000 
aircraft annually, 


Up to June 30, Canadian air- 


present position after passing 
through alternating periods of 
prosperity and depression. 

In the first great war, Canada 
produced 2,900 planes, a record 
which may seem small, judged by 
present standards, but was a most 
creditable accomplishment in 
those days when aviation and the 


craft plants had since the rise airplane industry were receiving 
ning of the war delivered 12,908| their first great stimulus. During 


planes out of a total of 18,301 
ordered. 

This hundredfold plus expan- 
sion was brought about first by 
the need of training planes for 
' the British Commonwealth Air 
Training Plan and later by the 
need for combat planes both for 
the defense of Canada’s coasts 
and for service overseas. 


dustrial field may be realized 
from the fact that the number of 
employees in aircraft factories 
has increased from about 1,000 
before the war to over 100,000, 
almost 1% of Canada’s popula- 
tion, while factory space increas- 
ed from 500,000 square feet to 
about 7,000,000. Behind these air- 
plane factories stood a huge army 
of subcontractors, farm imple- 
ment and furniture makers, and 
many other companies which 
have contributed enormous quan- 
tities of parts and materials to the 
regular aircraft plants. 


But because aircraft manufac- 
ture has played such a mighty 
pert in Canadian industry, its 
position in the postwar period is 
generally rated as one of prime 
importance. 

Because of the large numbers 
employed and the manufacturing 
facilities and the outlet it gives 
for various materials and manu- 
factured pieces of equipment, a 
vigorous aircraft construction in- 
dustry has been advocated as an 
essential part of Canada’s postwar 
plan. The argument is further 
bolstered by Caneda’s focal posi- 
tion on the air routes of the 
world. 

The industry has arrived at its 
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Hundredfold Growth 
What this has meant in the in- 


the years 1914-1919 Canada’s in- 
terest in aviation is indicated by 
the fact that she provided 12,902 
men for the Royal Flying Corps 
and the Royal Naval Air Service, 
the ancestors of the present Royal 
Air Force and the Fleet Air Arm. 
This was about 25% of the flying 
personnel of the two previous 
forces, it is estimated. 

But with the signing of the 
Armistice in, 1918, wartime pilots 
turned their attention in other 
directions. The airplane had not 
yet become an accepted method 
of travel, and the manufacture of 
airplanes fell away until it be- 
came almost nonexistent. In the 
early 20's, the industry languish- 
ed. 


Gold to the Rescue 


Toward the end of the decade, 
however, stimulus came from a 
new source. Expanding interest 
in new and distant areas caused 
mining men and prospectors to 
turn their attention to the air- 
plane. 

Equipped with pontoons or skis, 
planes were able to land in dis- 
tant places which it would other- 
wise have taken many months of 
travel to reach. The demand for 
aircraft and the openings for 
trained pilots began to increase. 
Aircraft production staged a 
comeback, modest in scope but 
still substantial. Despite this how- 
ever, the number of licensed 
pilots in Canada in 1929 was only 
about 349. 


Leadership for Canada 
But as the work of the first 
prospectors began to bear fruit, 
and new mining areas in distant 
places were discovered and de- 
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veloped, aviation was given fur- 
ther impetus. The saving of time 
made possible by air transport 
was invaluable especially as it 
was found practicable to trans- 
port not only men but much 
heavy equipment to wilderness 
points which otherwise it would 
have taken months to reach, In 
the succeeding months tremend- 
ous quantities of supplies of all 
kinds were taken into Canada’s 
northland by air until Canadian 
air transport companies came to 
be the leading transporters of 
freight by air in the world. 

While this was going on, de- 
velopment in other countries led 
to the airplane being recognized 
as an established means of travel 
both within countries and be- 
tween countries and continents. 
Yet actual development in Cana- 
dian industry was slow. 

As in 1914, it took the threat of 
war to give it its first real stimu- 
lus in 20 years, 

The Canadian Government re- 
alizing that aircraft would play 
an important part in any war 
that might come, started to make 
preparations. A Government com- 
pany known as the Canadian As- 
sociated Aircraft Ltd. was form- 
ed to act as a link between the 
Government and private com- 
panies equipped to make air- 
planes or airplane parts. It was 
to farm out contracts for planes 
or parts, This union was eventu- 
ally changed and the Department 
of Munitions and Supply took 
over the placing of orders, but 
operations continued to expand. 

Because of the leading place 
that Canada took in the Empire's 
air activities due to the British 
Commonwealth Air Training 
Plan, attention was focused on 
airplane production. At first, at- 
tention was directed to training 
types of planes, but as the war 
progressed, service planes for de- 
fense purposes were manufactur- 
ed while later on Sirst line combat 
planes including the mighty Lan- 
caster and the speedy Mosquito 
came into production. 

Output of aircraft in Canada in 
1943 is reported at 4,133. Recent 
estimates say the 1944 output will 
be smaller in number, but tonnage 
will be up because the planes now 
produced ‘will be substantially 
heavier. According to latest re- 
ports, planes are undergoing 
major modifications. 

Civilian Comeback 


With the change in‘ the war 
situation, planes for civilian use 
in the postwar period have been 
coming more into prominence. 

Among types of aircraft that 
have been receiving considerable 
attention in this connection is the 
Noorduyn Norseman which it is 
stated is still the outstanding 
single-engine transport craft. It 
is being manufactured in large 
quantities for war transport pur- 
poses. 

The Douglas DC-4 is another 
plane which has been attracting 
attention and construction rights 
| for it have been acquired. Experts 
consider it to be the best plane of 
| its type for the next five years. 
Manufacturing will be carried on 
by Canadian Vickers of Montreal. 

Designs are also being studied 
for a small transport plane and 
a medium transport plane which 
it is believed will be required. It 
is expected that two or three 
types which will have substantial 
use in Canada will be found 
among them and these types it is 
expected can be put into produc- 
tion quickly. 

There is also much attention 
being given to a transatlantic 
type of plane of Canadian and 


British design. This design, it is 


stated, is well advanced and may 


be added to the type of planes 


which will be produced in the 
postwar period. 


Postwar Policies 


Government plans include the 
establishment of a three-man air 
transport board to control the 
establishment and licensing of 
new services, and tariffs to be 
recommend financial 
advise the 
Government on the operating of 
existing airdromes and the need | 
for new ones and perform other 
similar duties. R. A. C. Henry of 
Montreal has been named chair- 
man of the board for 10 years 
with Air Marshal Alan Ferrier 
| of Ottawa and Romeo Vachon of 
Montreal, other members of the 
board for seven and four years re- 


charged, 
assistance needed, 


spectively. 


At the end of the war Canada 
will have some 200 airfields built 
according to modern standards 
and large enough to serve domes- 
tic and international traffic. Most 
of these are adjacent to centres 
of population and interconnected 
by communication services neces- 
sary for day and night operations, 

Looking to the welfare of the 
industry in the postwar period, 


the Air Industries and Transport 


Association of Canada has sub-|_ 


mitted a memorandum suggest- 
ing, that tariff provisions, apply- 
ing to the Canadian aircraft 
industry should be revised after 
the war to meet “realistically the 
needs of the situation as it exists 
in Canada.” This memorandum 
was submitted by R. B. C. Noor- 
duyn, president of the association. 

The association asks that: 

Any _ postwar __sinternational 
trade agreements should include 
preferential treatment on aircraft 
produced in Canada when export- 
ed to countries party to such 
agreements, 


Active efforts be made to obtain 
such agreement. 


A protective duty be imposed 
on aircraft and substantially com- 
plete components to permit air- 
plane manufacture in Canada to 
become firmly established. 


Duties and war exchange regu- 
lations affecting imports of parts 
and materials of a kind not made 
in Canada be revised downward. 

The memorandum states that 
“it is of extreme importance that 
the embargo heretofore imposed 
on the importation of used or 
secondhand aircraft be maintain- 
ed as a permanent instrument of 
policy.” 


Some Empire countries, such 
as Newfoundland, Eire, Union of 
South Africa, Southern Rhodesia 
and British India, enjoy freedom 
from duty on exports to Canada, 
but do not reciprocate in the same 
way. Equal privileges within the 
Empire should be sought, it is 
held, In dealings with the United 
States, also, says the memoran- 
dum, Canada should have the 
sdme privileges she extends to 
that country. 


With air travel undoubtedly 
facing a period of great activity 
in the civilian field after the war, 
it is considered of prime import- 
ance that the progress made in 
the aircraft industry under the 
stimulus of war should not be 
lost to the cause of peace, 
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We've come a long way since the Pharoahs 
built the pyramids, and it’s bad business to let 
men work like horses. If you look around your 
plant, you may find lots of places where strong 
yet light tubular factory equipment will speed 
things up. 


For lifting, moving or storing all kinds of equip- 
ment peculiar to your business, find out what 
improvement STAN-STEEL Factory Equipment 
has to offer. Get our illustrated catalogue, or tell 
us your own handling problem. 


Streamline your product with STAN-STEEL Electric Welded 
Tubing — an accurate engineering material of a thousand 
uses. Tested and proved in war equipment, it offers you 
greater efficiency for peace time products. 





MONTREAL and 


A competent staff of economists and industrial 
engineers is available to provide market surveys, 
tax, real estate, banking, customs, freight rates 
and other data pertinent to the establishment of 
branch plants or new business enterprises. 








SERVICE 


The Montreal Economic and Tourist Development 
Bureau is established to render every service to 
industry and commerce. 


These services are rendered confidentially and 
without obligation or cost. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Se From its inception Montreal grew because of its location as a 
sea a ee i transportation centre. 

Today this location supplemented by modern agencies of 
transport— both in terminal and manufacturing facilities — 
finds Montreal one of the great key transporiation cities of the 


What are these facilities and their importance to you as a 
manufacturer, distributor. importer or exporter or as a traveller, 


HARBOUR AND SHIPPING — Although situated 1,000 
miles from the Atlantic seaboard Montreal because of 
deep-water access to the sea has become one of the great 
harbours of the world. It is the outlet, too, for all the vast 
traffic stream which originates from the head of the Great 
Lakes, east to Montreal 

In ship construction and repairs Montreal's shipbuilders 
have added another notable chapter of achievement during 
the war years. 

RAIL — Both of Canada's great national railways have their 
headquarters in Montreal. Both of these operate plants 
for the building and repair of rolling stock. Other companies 
are large scale builders of railway and tram cars, loco- 
motives and railway supplies. 

Montreal's rail facilities have played a most important part 
in the city's present record industrial output. ; 
AVIATION — the war years have opened up a new chapter 
in Montreal's development in the field of aviation, the out- 
growth of the city's strategic location. : 

As a major point of trans-oceanic flight of the vast bomber 
production of this continent, Montreal's airport ranks with 
the busiest on the continent. 

In addition to its being the centre of trans-Atlantic flights 
Montreal's airport is the locale for daily arrivals and de- 
partures to Canadian and United States destinations — 
notably those which reach Canada's northern areas, open- 
ing them up for profitable post-war development. 
AIR-CRAFT PRODUCTION — Montreal has established 
itself as a ranking centre of aircraft production from the best 
in light training and smaller transport planes, the latest 
fighter and dive bombers to the giant flying patrol-ships. 
The recently announced allocation of the contract for the 
building of the Douglas DC-4 transport plane to a Montreal 
firm is indicative of the skills, experience and production 
record in the aircraft industry the City affords, 
INTER-URBAN — Montreal already has the largest inter- 
urban tramways and bus system in‘Canada. Plans are under 
way for the post-war building of a subway should the pro- 
ject be approved. Helicopter use as a supplement to bus 
travel is already envisioned for post-war development. 

The new suburban railway line linking north-east Montreal 
with the Mount Royal Tunnel will facilitate quick transporta- 
tion from the outskirts to the centre of the city. 


MONTREAL MEANS MODERN TRANSPORTATION FOR YOUR 
MANUFACTURING GROWTH 





MONTREAL ECONOMIC and TOURIST DEVELOPMENT BUREAU 


SUITE 806 - - 


‘ DOMINION SQUARE BUILDING 
“A Municipal service of the City of Montreal” 
Valmore Gratton, Director 






































































































































World Co-operation — Economic Partnership 


Interchange —Basic to Peace 


This Time, a Chance for Real Reconstruction 


Since the disastrous economic 
strife that followed the last war, 
it has become obvious that solu- 
tion of the preblem of economic 
welfare does not lie within any 
one country. Canada itself, one of 
the world’s smallest nations but 
greatest traders, is an example of 
an economy that must look out- 
ward. 

Normally taken for granted, 
world trade is really something 
new. 

World specialization has flour- 
ished only since the tremendous 
advances in communications and 
transport of the past century. Be- 
fore that, the basis of world trade 
was relatively small, and its fluc- 
tuations did not have the obvious 
and irresistible effects on the 
trading nations that are now ap- 
parent. 

Great Trading Nations 

By 1938 the goods exchanged by 
all countries just about equalled 
the value of the national income 
of the United Kingdom, Canada’s 
share in world merchandise trade 
was roughly about 4%, and the 
greatest trading nations were, of 
course, Great Britain and the 
United States. Europe as a whole 
accounted for about half the 
world’s trade, 4% of its area and 
20% of its population. 

Because of the now-recognized 
interdependence of trading coun- 
tries, plans for the rehabilitation 
of these great trading areas have 
been discussed ever since the be- 
ginning of the war. Nations for- 
tunate enough to escape the 
ravages of war, particularly the 
United States and Canada, are 
preparing to offer economic as- 
sistance on an international scale. 

Three Types of Aid 

International economic assist- 
ance may take any of several 
forms: direct relief, direct reha- 
bilitation, and loans. Perhaps the 
greatest lesson of the inter-war 
period is that when loans are 
made there must be willingness 
to permit the borrowing country 
to repay the loan in the only way 
possible: with goods and services. 

“After the last war,” the 

League of Nations points out, 

“the problem of postwar recon- 

struction, ignored at the time 

of the armistice, did not solve 


itself. It was adjourned for four 
years, and during these four 
years the whole economic and 
social organization of many 
countries rotted. 


“When it was finally faced, 
it had ceased to be a general 
problem of transition and re- 
construction and had become a 
problem of cutting the gan- 
grene out of the most affected 
areas one by one. This was 
done, as it could probably only 
have been done, by the issue of 
loans, essentially to restore con- 
fidence to populations riddled 
with fear. Once stabilization 
was effected, borrowing pro- 
ceeded on so large a scale that 
when prices fell in 1930 and 
business became inactive, the 
burden proved too great to be 
supported, and collapse took 
place.” 

Compared to the problems of 
relief and rehabilitation to be 
faced at the end of this war, the 
$17.4 billions of foodstuffs, raw 
materials, and finished goods sent 
to continental Europe in 1919-20 
fades into insignificance. But this 
time, the whole problem is being 
faced early. 

For the first few years, it is 
expected that relief as such will 
be the chief problem . .. feeding 
starving populations, moving dis- 
placed persons, providing essen- 
tial medical care, Under UNRRA, 
plans are under way for this type 
of assistance. 


Long-term Problem 

Coupled with this, however, 
will be the longer-term problem 
of helping war-trodden peoples 
to help themselves. Direct relief 
is at best a short-term assistance. 
Next in line comes the provision 
of machine tools, raw materials, 
seed, feed and fertilizer. Here 
again, UNRRA is expected to pro- 
vide the means of assisting. 

At the same time, however, 
European nationals themselves, 
through the credits held in the 
U. S., will probably be in the 
world market buying these raw 
materials and machines for their 
own enterprises. Similarly, the 
United States, Canada, and other 
countries whose “war damage” 
has been confined to wear and 


tear of equipment and postponed 
demand for civilian goods, will 
seek supplies with which to re- 
pair that equipment and satisfy 
that demand. 

There seems to be a fairly gen- 
eral feeling that “cake” demands 
of the Americas should not be 
satisfied until the “bread” de- 
mands of Europe and Asia are 
considerably less urgent. 

But if strong currency coun- 
tries, and nonofficial groups are 
able to compete for raw materials 
and supplies with UNRRA there 
is a possibility of a highly infla- 
tionary international situation. 
UNRRA has not enough resources 
to command sufficient supplies at 
sky-high prices: this might delay 
the rehabilitation of Europe for 
a long time. And if such a world 
price inflation were to take place, 
its effect on countries such as 
Canada, trying to avoid a disas- 
trous inflation within their own 
borders, might be dvastic. 


Supply Allocation 

The first two forms of inter- 
national assistance, the type we 
are definitely preparing to offer 
and which will be first in time as 
well as first in importance, will 
therefore involve some sort of 
rationing or allocation of supplies 
until the worst peak shortages are 
over. 

With the bowing-out of the 
combined production and re- 
sources board, direct negotiation 
between supplying countries and 
UNRRA will appear to be the 
only quantitative arrangement in 
existence. It is, however, con- 
sidered a _ potentially effective 
one, if participating countries 
limit their own use of resources 
and make them available to 
UNRRA by priority. In some 
cases thisetype of :"location has 
already been made. 

After UNRRA has done its job, 
and assisted countries have begun 
to look about for ways of helping 
themselves, international lending 
will come more strongly into the 
picture, It will be a factor from 
the beginning, of course, under 
Mutual Aid and Lend-Lease 
plans. 

@ith bitter memories of debtor- 
creditor relations after the last 
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war, the United Nations are pro- 
ceeding cautiously, bearing in 
mind the necessity for some sort 
of stability in lending operations, 
and for willingness to accept in 
payment the goods of the borrow- 
er country, Properly handled 
loans are considered one of the 
best forms of international assist- 
ance; they remove the sting of 
“charity” inherent in direct relief, 
however well-earned on the 
battlefield. Too, they permit the 
borrowing country to work out its 
own salvation without direct in- 
terference from outside, 


Trade Revival 

A fousth form of international 
economic assistance, underlying 
all these, is revival of world 
trade, The dollar problem which 
will be faced by most countries 
after the war is to be treated first 
by the type of assistance describ- 
ed above, and then by some sort 
of currency plan . .. possibly 
Bretton Woods ... to avoid the 
chaotic movements of currency 
which helped to stultify world 
trade in the 1930’s. The dizzy 
structure of trade controls impos- 
ed by each country in turn in an 
attempt to protect its own posi- 
tion may be avoided by an inter- 
national clearing arrangement 
which will permit the necessary 
fluctuations of international de- 
mand and supply to be reflected 
in monetary fluctuation, rather 
than by drastic response of an 
exporting economy to some pos- 
sibly temporary shortage of ap- 
propriate credits on the world 
market. 

The dog, in short, is to be train- 
ed to wag the tail, rather than the 
tail the dog. In addition, export 
credit insurance from strong- 
currency countries is expected to 
provide a stimulant to interna- 
tional trade, 

While overrun nations are 
being rehabilitated, more fortun- 
ate countries will be trying to 
stabilize their economies at the 
highest possible levels of employ- 
ment. Canada’s own ability to do 
this will depend to a great extent 
on whether Britain, her great 
market, and the U. S., her great 
supplier, are successful. A major 
inflation now or a depression later 
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Have a Coca-Cola=Let’s work refreshed 


®. 
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... or a helping hand on the farm 
Helping to feed Canada means long hours in the fields ; ; ; endless tasks to 
perform. All the more welcome, then, is the friendly pause for an ice-cold 
Coca-Cola. Have a “Coke”, says a farm companion, and it means Le?’s work 
refreshed. In country home or city dwelling, frosty bottles of “Coke” belong 
in the icebox. Across Canada, Coca-Cola stands for she pause that refreshes,— 
a symbol of kindly hospitality. 


~ 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 


in these countries would seriously| ties may be tempting; but for a, our large exports and imports, the 
affect our own ability to keep on| staple-producing country like} level at which we could stabilize 
an even keel, To try to “insulate”| Canada, experts regard such aj our economy-would be drastically 
ourselves against these possibili-| policy as far too costly. Failing|low. We have therefore a large 
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Ie’s natural for popular names 
to acquire friendly abbrevia- 
tions. That’s why 
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stake in the rehabilitation of 
war-torn countries and the inter- 
national economic assistance that 
will make it possible. 


SINGLE FACTOR | 


INLAND 
SHIPPING 


When Cockshutt engineers designed 
and built the Company's great time- 
and labor-saving Harvester Combines, 
they considered that the days of 
harvest excursions to the West were 
over. Prairie farmers, who shared this 
view, acclaimed these fine machines, 
feeling that they could see an end 
to most of the anxieties of harvest 
time. Shortages of materials, resulting 
in the curtailment of production of 
farm equipment throughout the war, 
have resulted in a return of the 
harvest help problem, -e situation 
which has been further aggravated 
by the huge crop being garnered 


this year. 

When restrictions are relaxed we 
will be able to employ our total 
manufacturing facilities in the pro- 
duction of mechanized equipment 
such as these dreadnaughts of the 
food front, which are designed to 
make farming faster, easier and more 
profitable. 


Along the 2000 miles of Canada's inland waterways 
moves a large volume of the nation's passenger and 
freight traffic. Across the Great Lakes through canals 
and along the mighty St. Lawrence glide-ships carrying 
grain, coal, ore and manufactured products. The 
greatest single factor in this inland shipping is the fleet 
of Canada Steamship Lines, whose ships carry bulk and 
package freight quickly and cheaply. 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 


380 Bay Street 
Toronto 


715 Victoria Square 
Montreal 
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UNRRA Hits Its Stride 


(Continued from page 20) 


medicines, machines and other 
supplies, there is the complex 
problem of re-establishing 
Europe’s homeless millions, esti- 
mated at between 20 and 30 mil- 
lions, with many more millions 
still in their homelands, but who 
have been scattered far and wide 
there. From six months to a year 
will be required for this job of 
repatriation, it has been estimat- 
ed. 

Typical of the problem is that 
involved in moving the estimated 
1.8 million Frenchmen in Ger- 
many back to their homes. It has 
been estimated it would take 24 
trains a day operating every day 
for eight months to accomplish 
this. In addition, there are some 
40 million Chinese who have been 
rendered homeless by war. 

Council of UNRRA is the gov- 
erning body which frames the 
policy and the plans for this vast 
scheme of postwar relief. It is 
convened not less than twice a 
year by the Central Committee, 
composed of delegates from the 
three great powers, the United 
Kingdom, United States and Rus- 


sia. Decisions of an emergency 
nature are made between Council 
sessions by this Central Commit- 
tee, although they are subject to 
review, and change if necessary, 
by the full Council. Important 
UNRRA body is the Committee 
on Supplies, with members from 
the countries likely to be the 
main suppliers of food and serv- 
ices. This Committee, at present 
headed by a Canadian, L. B. 
Pearson, advises the Council, 
the Central Committee and 
the. Director General on gen- 
eral policies regarding provision, 
financing and transport of sup- 
plies. There is a special subcom- 
mittee to determine whether or 
not a country in receipt of relief 
goods is able to pay for the help 
it receives. There are also region- 
al committees for Europe and the 
Far East, as well as other regional 
and technical committees. 


UNRRA is at present building 
up its staff, which is divided into 
two main branches—first, head- 
quarters personnel, which per- 
forms the executive and organ- 
izational work and, second, the 
field missions, which carry out 





Australia’s 1944-5 Budget 
Reflects U. S. “Occupation” 


In his budget speech to the 
Australian House of representa- 
tives early this month, Treasurer 
Benjamin Chifley said that dur- 
ing the 1943-1944 fiscal year the 
Commonwealth had spent 20% of 
its war expenditure on reciprocal 
aid to the United States. This 
represented a figure of over $357 
millions, A similar amount would 
be earmarked for the same pur- 
pose by the Government during 
the coming year. The 1943-1944 
figure had been a big advance on 
the cost of American reciprocal 
aid during 1942-1943. That year 
the figure had been only $192 
millions, ; 

Commonwealth war expendi- 
ture during 1943-1944 had been 
$1,768 millions — $55 millions 





the actual relief work in the coun- 
tries where it is required. These 
missions will run from a staff of 
about 10.in those countries where 
the governments are capable of 
doing a lot to help themselves, to 
about 250 in countries where 
UNRRA will have to supply most 
of the drive and energy as well 
as the raw materials of relief. 





Power to Keep the Peace 


Soon the Tools of Reconstruction Will Flow to Far Places From the 
Vast New Canadian Arsenal That Gave us These: 


1940* «1941 1942 «1943 :‘Total 
AMGIIFT | occas vccscssccns.g. 2900. 09 <2 SIN ee 10807 
VEHICLES—Mechanical transport i» 70,000 119,000. - 192,000 175,000 556,000 
Armored vehicles and tanks ..... 0 3,000 12,500 15,500 31,000 
70,000 122,000 204,500 190,500 587,000. 


GUNS — Barrels, carriages and 
mountings numbered as separate 
GS ccek entices ncsnskveeeccs 150 =—s-_- 7,000 31,000 45,000 83,150 


SMALL ARMS — including machine 


GUS bedi deiseccecécevess - 1,400 27,000 325,000 580,000 933,400 
HEAVY AMMUNITION and Projec- . 
tiles — Complete rounds filled .. © 1,200,000 28,000,000 30,000,000 ° 59,200,000 

Plus: Empty cartridge cases for 
empert™ . cccccccss coeeseee 958,000 4,455,000 15,025,000 18,323,000 38,761,000 
Empty shells for export** .... .... 0 3,000 1,356,750 887,000 2,246,750 
é 


SMALL ARMS AMMUNITION — 
Millions of rounds ...........-.4 112 390 


CHEMICALS AND EXPLOSIVES — 


Net output in tons ......s.0..-+0 13,500 


SHIPBUILDING:*** 
Cargo Vessels— 


Number eee oe cles. 


TORROGO <000c evden 
Naval Vessels and Patrol 


Other Vessels and Special Purpose 
Croft 


@erereeeeseeees 


INSTRUMENTS and Communications 
Equipment Mecccecseoume ote mil. $ 3 14.8 
*includes last four months of 1939. 


**In addition, cartridge cases and other ammunition components have been produced and 
filled for export as components. 


***in addition, to end of 1943 a total of 345 small craft with power, and 3,199 small craft 





without power, were produced. 





BLUEPRINT 6 rnouaw,/ 


1,200 1,500 3,202 


145,000 430,000 500,000 1,088,500 

initia 0 1 8| 150 232 
sepccces 0 10,350 838,350 1,478,000 2,326,700 
Boats .~ 16 123 117 100 356 
osaunke 0 0 35 447 482 
82 ; 164 264 


The pattern of the future is emerging from the present... many achievements arising 
from the stimulus of war will prove of inestimable service to civilisation when peace 
returns. Of no progressive element is this more true than that of aviation. “Bristol” with 
an inspiring war-time record, will be ready ... ready to apply unexcelled skill, experience 
and advanced research development to the more pleasing prospect -of peace-time 
aviation. This pioneer organisation in the British aircraft industry looks confidently 
forward to an era of Empire trade development in which the air will be.a foremost 


BRITISH AEROPLANE ENGINES, LIMITED 





a 


Represented in Canada by 


{ 


- .Montreal, Vancouver 


down on 1942-1943. Internal war 
strain had, however, increased. 


Value of Australian resources 
used for the war had been $1,813 
millions, an increase of $91 mil- 
lions on the previous year. These 
“resources” were made up for the 
most part of supplies to Allied 
troops in and around Australia 
and war material exported to the 
United Kingdom and other na- 
tions. Every effort had been made 


to maintain the volume of food 


sent to the United Kingdom at a 
level that would enable preserva- 
tion of the British “basic ration.” 


Restriction of imports into Aus- 
tralia and maintenance of ship- 
ments of war supplies overseas 
had improved Australia’s over- 
seas financial position, These 
factors had enabled the Common- 
wealth to meet overseas war ex- 
penditure of $182 millions and to 
repay a temporary loan of $58 
millions raised in London for war 
purposes in 1940-1941, 


Everybody Working 


Mobilization of manpower had 
remained at peak level. Wastages 
through age and unfitness had 
been made up by the normal in- 
crease in males of working age 
of about 20,000, and mobilization 
of additional women. To meet 
the increased demands of the 
United States Forces for supplies, 
particularly food, and require- 
ments of the United Kingdom, it 
has been necessary to release 
munition workers and some mem- 
bers of the defense forces. Not- 
withstanding these diversions, the 
demand. for some essential sup- 
plies still exceeded production. 
The Government had been com- 
pelled to ration meat and the but- 
ter ration has been reduced from 
8 oz. to’6 oz, per week. 


Balance Power|Stature Grows 


(Continued from page 18) 
which is a large employer of 
agriculture labor, 

But despite the remarkable in- 
dustrial development of South 
Africa, Canada, Australia and 
India, their records are dwarfed 
by that of the United States. 


United States 


That the United States may 
finish this war with the largest 
potential manufacturing capacity 
of any country in history is borne 
out by some figures covering U. S. 
wartime expansion as reported to 
the National Industries Confer- 
ence Board. 

U. S. steel production in 1943 is 
reported at 92 million tons, com- 
pared with 61 millions turned out 
by the Axis. Since 1940 when 
some 200,000 short tons of alum- 
inum, nearly one quarter of the 
world total, were produced, 
ft has been increased in 1943 to 
one million short tons, In 1939 
U. S. was producing 29.6% of 
world output of copper—712,700 
short tons—compared with over a 
million short tons in 1942. From 
a mere 13 million pounds of 
magnesium in 1940, ultimate 
capacity based on present outlook 
is put at between 600 and 725 
millions. Likewise with steel in- 
gots. In 1940 they totalled nearly 
five million tons and in 1943 have 
risen to between 13-16 millions. 

Synthetic chemicals have in- 
creased importantly while a tre- 
mendous expansion in alloy 
steels is tending in turn to extend 
use of steel in industry and lower 
costs, 

According to Jesse H. Jones, 
Secretary of Commerce for the 
United States, the U. S. is destined 
to play an important role in the 
future world economy by reason 
solely of its tremendous capacity 
for manufacture of aluminum, 
magnesium and synthetic rubber. 


(Continued from page 21) 
so that when a problem blows out 


of the sky you would find that 
there was some background to 
go on.” . 


He had general ideas on a world 
organization, and the Empire’s 
part in such an organization, he 
said, and added, “the countries 
with the greatest resources and 


the greatest population must 
play the major role in the preser- 
vation of the peace of the world.” 
As far ag the Dominions were 
concerned, and the Common- 
wealth operating as a unit in such 
an organization, he , said the 
Dominions were self-governing, 
and “each of them is responsible 
to its own people for every penny 
that it expends and for every 
policy that it supports.” 


Despite their attitude of frank 
and honest independence, which 
the prime ministers of the 
Dominions openly expressed, they 
all joined in lauding the advant- 
ages which came to them as 
members of the Commonwealth, 
stressed their desire to work as 
closely as possible, one with the 
other, and with the Mother 
Country. 


Most clearly expressed view- 
point of all on this phase was that 
of Premier Fraser of New Zeal- 
and. He thought the Dominions 
were “sovereign states under the 
British flag,” each one as much 
entitled as the other to “come to 
different conclusions on foreign 
matters.” 


He added: “Close as we want 
to be, few as we want dissensions 
or differences to be, if it’s a mat- 
ter of principle we must adjust 
it ourselves, and we're not any 
worse friends because of it. The 


strength of the bonds of the/feel as free as any nation: on 
British Commonwealth is that we! earth to: come to our own de- 


A Mighty Navy...’ 
Vanguard of Canada’s 


Commercial Fleet 


Canada's great Pacific coast shipbuilding 
organization, Burrard Drydock 


Limited, has played a leading 


mpany 


rt in ship 


construction in this war, as it did in World 
War |. Hundreds of Burrard-built ships now 
sail the seas in the cause of victory, in the 
Royal Canadian Navy and the Merchant 
Marine. 


With the completion of wartime contracts 
these famous yards, equipped by long and 





diversified experience, will 


e once again at 


the service of Canada in the cause of peace 
— to build more ships for our great and 
growing commercial fleet, ships to uphold the 
finest traditions of Canadian shipbuilding. 
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cisions and to implement them as 
far as ‘we can.” 
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World Co-operation — Government 





Assembling New Machinery for Peace 
Dumbarton Oaks Grapples With Security Organization Problem 


The establishment of a lasting 
system of organized and amicable 
relations throughout the world 
undoubtedly is the main problem 
to be faced by -ll peace-loving 
peoples. The need for an endur- 
ing peace has been stressed as 
never before by the vast destruc- 
tion of this war. And modern 
conditions have proved that even 
Mational economies must co- 
operate, that no nation can “live 
to itself’ in peace and that 
@ggression in one area tends to 
become “global” and so threaten 
the interests and safety of all 
nations. 

Increasing interdependence of 
peoples has intensified the need 
for international co-operation in 
el] major fields. Consequently 
any organization for the preserva- 
tion of peace and the maintenance 
of security among the nations 
must be broadly international 
and widely inclusive in scope. 


Tackle Big Job 

In recognition of this principle 
representatives of Great Britain, 
the United States and the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics have 
been in session for the past few 
weeks at Dumbarton Oaks, near 
Washington, to draft proposals 
for an international peace and 
security organization. 

The conversations at this con- 
ference are in the nature of pre- 
liminary explorations to har- 
rnonize the individual ideas of 
Britain, the United States and 
Soviet Russia. Upon conclusion 
of the discussion between these 
three powers, Russia is withdraw- 
ing and Britain and the United 
States meeting with a Chinese 
deiegation. Russia is not at war 
with Japan; Russia and China do 
not sit together at the conference. 

As soon as an agreement. is 
reached among the four powers, 
the draft proposals are expected 
to be submitted to the respective 
governments for consideration 
and then be sent to all the United 
Nations and made available to 
the public for general study and 
discussion. Meanwhile, very little 
is being revealed of the day-to- 
day discussions. The reason given 
is that views change as the talks 
proceed, that premature an- 
nouncements in many _ cases 
would have to be corrected, might 
embarrass the governments con- 
cerned, 

That “general agreement” had 
been reached on the creation of 
an assembly of peace-loving 
powers, a world council of a re- 
stricted number of them and an 
international court of justice, was 
revealed in a joint communique 
issued on August 29 which read 
as follows: 


LT 
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“After a week of discussion, the 
three heads of delegations are 
happy to announce that there is 
general agreement among them to 
recommend that the proposed In- 
ternational Organization for 
Peace and Security should pro- 
vide for: 

(1) “An assembly composed 
of representatives of all peace- 
loving nations based on the 
principle of sovereign equality. 

(2) “A council composed of a 
smaller number of members in 
which the principal states will 
be joined by a number of other 
states to be elected periodically. 

(3) “Effective means for the 
peaceful settlement of disputes, 
including an international court 
of justice for the adjudication 
of justiciable questions, and also 
the application of such other 
means as may be necessary for 
maintenance of peace and 
security. 


“The delegations are continuing 
to discuss the structure and juris- 
diction of the various organs and 
methods of procedure, These 
topics require a great deal of con- 
sideration and a zumber of pro- 
posals are now being submitted 
to examination. Different pro- 
posals from the different coun- 
tries do not necessarily indicate 
disagreement or conflicting points 
of view but stem from varied ap- 
proaches to the common objective. 
After our work has advanced to 
a stage at which our fully con- 
sidered recommendations have 
been formulated ind our conclu- 
sions have been presented, our 
respective governments will de- 
cide the appropriate moment for 
publication.” 


Plan Second Conference 


After the small powers have 
had a chance to study the pro- 
posals, present plans visualize a 
United Nations conference later 
this year, possibly November or 
December, to discuss the various 
viewpoints and to draft the pro- 
posals in final form. 

It has already been settled that 
Great Britain, the United States, 
the U.S.S.R. arid China will have 
permanent seats on the council 
of the proposed organization, it 
is reported. Current sentiment 
seems to indicate that a fifth seat 
will probably be reserved for 
France when she has re-estab- 
lished herself and has obtained 
internal political order and an 
established regime. So far as it is 
known, this point has not- been 
settled yet. 

The question of the actual 
number of countries to be repre- 
sented on the council besides the 
four large “permanent members” 
is believed to be one of the two 
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most difficult questions for the 
delegates at Dumbarton Oaks to 
settle. The other main problem 
‘is how to deal with any aggres- 
sion that might develop, particu- 
larly if one of the large “perman- 
ent members” of the council is 
responsible. 


Veto Right Questioned 


The American plan suggests 
that the council have eleven 
members and it is believed that 
the British delegation has come 
over to this view. 

The Soviet delegation is said 
to have agreed that the smaller 
powers should have representa- 
tion but is said to be questioning 
the advisability of allowing these 
powers the right to veto, under 
any circumstances, any proposal 
supported by Great Britain, the 
United States, China and U.S.S.R. 

Under the American plan, in 
order to use force at any time, 
there must be a majority vote of 
the entire council and in addition 
the four large powers must vote 
unanimously for it. With eleven 
members, a combination of six 
of the seven other members could 
veto any proposal supported by 
the four “permanent members.” 
The Americans argue that in 
order to obtain the co-operation 
of the smaller nations they 
should have an adequate voice in 
the major decisions of the pro- 
posed organization, and collec- 
tively should have the right of 
veto especially since each of the 
large powers has that right. 


Weakness of the League 


The Council of the League of 
Nations was originally to consist 
of a permanent representative 
from the United States, the 
British Empire, France, Italy and 
Japan together with four non- 
permanent members to be elected 
by the Assembly, Membership in 
the Council was changed from 
time to time until in 1935 it con- 
sisted of four permanent members 
—Great Britain, France, Italy and 
the U.S.S.R.—and ten nonperm- 
anent members elected by the 
Assembly. 

One of the weak points of the 
League of Nations was that for 
the great bulk of its work it re- 
quired unanimity of opinion. It 
could persuade, it could elicit a 
collective world opinion which it 
might use to aid its persuasion, 
but except before the imminent 
threat of war, it could not compel 
—and even in this case unanimity 
of the nondisputant members 
was required, Thus the League of 
Nations in practice ‘.ecame an ex- 
pression of the maximum of in- 
ternational co-operation that was 
possible at any given time. 

The failure of the League of 
Nations has been attributed to the 
lack of moral principle in those 
nations who should have given 
leadership due to their placing 
their own national interests be- 
fore their international obliga- 
tions and to the fact that the 
policy of Britain and France was 
based on the fear of war rather 
than the hatred of war. Their de- 
termination to attempt to avoid 
war at any cost was successfully 
exploited by the aggressive na- 
tions. 
























Joint Army Unpopular 
How the new International 
Security Organization will meet 
these problems has not been re- 
vealed to date. Present plans are 
believed to give the council power 
to reques: individual members to 
place certain of their forces at its 
disposal, The Russian plan is said 
to have also proposed the forma- 
‘tion of an “international military 
air corps” to be made up of volun- 
teers ‘from the member. states. 
This corps would carry out the 
will of the council. The Chinese 
plan, which had already been 
handed to the British and the 
United States Governments—al- 
though the Chinese delegation 
had not yet taken part in the con- 
versations—is reported to advo- 
cate the creation of an interna- 
| tional police force which it also 
suggests. might at first be solely 
an international air force. Great 
Britain and the United States are 
believed to.be oppused to the 
creation of any world police force 
at this time. 

Any effective general interna- 
tional guarantee of security de- 
pends on the solution of this 
problem of how to apply interna- 


necessary, Its effectiveness in turn 
will depend on the universality of 
the membership of the security 
organization and on the willing- 
ness of the individual members to 
co-operate. The experience of the 
League of Nations has shown that 
any world -security organization 
must have world-wide member- 
ship giving it sincere and loyal 
support and also must have mili- 
tary force behind it or it will fail 
in any endeavor to assure pros- 
perity, justice and peace. 


League Court to Stay? 


Plans for the peaceful settle- 
ment of disputes are being de- 


tional coercion where and when} 


veloped, accor to the official 


communiqué. The American plan|of peace and 


security.” The 


emphasized that force should be} Chinese are believed to be oppos- 
used only as a last resort after| ed to this position and to desire a 
conciliation and arbitration had/| specific definition of “aggression” 


failed. This objective undoubt- 
edly is one that will be agreed to 
by all the nations, 

An international court of jus- 
tice is visualized as one method of 
achieving this result. The Per- 
manent Court of International 
Justice, established by the League 
of Nations in 1921, was successful 
in building for itself a world- 
wide prestige and authority and 
it has established a body of inter- 
national case law. This court is 
ready to resume its work when 
circumstances permit and in view 
of its success, it seems unlikely 
that its organization will be 
changed radically. 


The British plan is reported to 
argue specifically against the in- 
clusion of any clause similar to 
that of Article 10 of the League of 
Nations Covenant which guaran- 
teed members against external 
aggression likely to impair their 
territorial integrity or political 
independence but left to the 
council the determination of how 
this obligation would be fulfilled. 
The British are said to feel that 


“too rigid a definition of the 
occasion for action (against the 
aggressor) is as likely to hinder 


as to facilitate the maintenance 
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in the pact. This point is another 
| which has not been settled to 
date. 


Broad Agreement Already 


All the plans are agreed on the 
principle, enunciated in Article 
4 of the Moscow declaration, “of 
the sovereign equality of all peace- 
loving states,” and that the organ- 
ization should be open to mem- 
bership by all states, large and 
small, for the maintenance of 


| 
| 


“ 
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plan is reported to state flatly 
that “member states should ac- 
cept the principle of equality of 
all states and all races.” 

The League of Nations in spite 
of its failure’in the political field 
has been successful in making 
concrete contributions to human 
progress through promoting in- 
ternational co-operation and ac- 
tion in such fields as _ health, 
nutrition, housing, social welfare, 
control of narcotics, ete. In addi- 
tion, it established a world-wide 
economic organization compris- 
ing the competent individuals 
from all countries to deal with 
the international aspects of trade 
and commerce and exchange and 
to compile statistics and issue re- 
ports on these subjects. Its Inter- 
national Labor Organization is 
pursuing its work in Montreal 
and is ready to play its expected 
part in the postwar world. 

The new and growing inter- 

(Continued on p&ge 30) 
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The World Economy — New Resources 


New Industrial World Appraised 


Changed Economic Alignments Said to Offer Threat of Depression 


A brief appraisal of the impact 
of the new. industrial: techniques 
on the world leads to two deduc- 
tion, ss 

First, there is threat of depres- 
sions occurring in certain areas 
where the old economic alignments 
have been changed. 

Second, significant changes are 
being brought about in the type 


and quantity of manpower to do} 


the work of the new world. a 
Only certain of the new war- 
born developments are respons- 
ible for these conclusions. The ad- 
vent of synthetic rubber is seen as 
particularly important, For it is 
believed that ruinous economic 


warfare could break out among) 
the chief countries unless it is| 
taken carefully into account in| 
any scheme of postwar economic | 
United States is reported | 


policy. 
to be approaching synthetic capa- 
city equivalent to total pre-war 
world production of the natural 
product. 


The general situation may be 


synthetic industry be protected at 
the expense of natural rubber. 
That being the case, and there is 
considerable <iscussion on the 
point at present, it would certainly 
markedly affect the world trade 
structure. 


Rayon vs. Cotton 

Synthetic rubber indirectly af- 
fects the cotton producing coun- 
tries: when it was found neces- 
sary to reduce the size of tire car- 
casses by using rayon instead of 
cotton to correct a tendency of the 
synthetic rubber to generate too 
much heat when the tire flexed in 


travel, rayon consumption by the | 


automotive industries spurted up- 


U. S., the amount taken before 
the war. 


An article in the Bulletin of In- 
ternational News points out, 
“these dollars enabled Nether- 
lands India to import its cotton 
goods from Japan and the United 
Kingdom, its other industrial 
| goods from continental Europe, 
and such of its food which it im- 
ported’ from ‘the neighboring 
countries of Asia, and to pay, 
mostly to the Netherlands, the 
interest on its loans, They en- 
abled British Malaya to buy its 
|rice from Siam and Burma and 
ito obtain a surplus of imports 
from the United Kingdom even 
| after meeting the interest charges 
due here.” 


Raise Rice Instead of Rubber 


Should the rubber trade be 
| largely reduced, both Malaya and 
| Netherlands India, it is shown, 
| would have difficulty in buying 
| their manufactures and the latter 


} 





| place of rubbér and develop home 
| industries which could not, for 
| some time at least, provide them 


| quantity of goods which they used 
| to import, 

Simultaneously balances of pay- 
;ments of Britain and the Nether- 
| lands would be affected by the 


| Malayan and East Indian interest 
payments, in turn aggravating the 
difficulty of those countries in re- 
|1axing restrictions on imports. 


tended to be on the active rather 
| than the passive side, would be 





| with anything ‘ approaching the | 
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is significant. The proved re- 
serves of petroleum of U. S. and 
Russia are sufficient to last only 
for 12 years and, further, he has 
stated, new. oil fields to be dis- 
covered will probably become 
progressively less and less rich 
since the richer oil fields have al- 
ready been worked, 


Oil Sources Dwindle 


The same authority points out 
that from a geological standpoint, 
allowing for the fact that about 
15% of the world’s oil resources 
| is probably not recoverable, these 
resources may probably last about 
60 to 100 years depending upon 
rate of consumption. 

But as Professor E. A, Allcutt, 
Department Mechanical Engineer- 
ing of the University of Toronto 
in a recent paper shows, the U. S. 
Petroleum Conservation Board as 
early as 1936 predicted that the 
| Pennsylvania Oil Fields would be 
| exhausted within a few years, that 











J |might have to grow more rice in| the U. S. in 1937 had estimated | 
further aggravated should the) 


|reserves of nearly four. times 
| those of the 348 new ones found 
| later in 1942. 
Deeper drilling for new oil 
,and longer transport of the com- 
modity will tend to increase costs, 
as will the consistent rise in labor 
| expenses, 

Increased use of air transport 


|Stopping or cutting down of! and employment of larger planes | 


and more powerful engines, some 
| Of which will consume 212 tons of 
| liquid fuel and about 200-250 Ibs. 
of lubricating, oil every hour com- 


rubber industry may feel the 
|pinch acutely. And this angle 


wards at a rate which cut serious- | Pushed strongly in the active/ may serve to restrict all-out pro- 
ly into the cotton market, And | “rection.” In fact, there might} duction. In that event a market | >ags and other essentials. War 
so the battle between the cotton | "4 to come about conditions not |for crude rubber would continue needs stimulated research for arti- 


and rayon interests was on. 
Should crude rubber be ousted 
ffom the market altogether— 


| unlike the depression after 1929, 


| it is claimed. 
| Synthetic rubber production, 


ra exist, and there would be less 
| possibility of disruption of the 
| market of those countries with in- 


thotgh it is hardly likely as its | however, may be affected by avail- | vestments in crude rubber, it is 
presence even in small quantities | ability of petroleum supplies, one | believed. 


im the synthetic product is said 
to improve the performance of 


| of its chief ingredients. 
| In this connection, therefore, the 


On the other hand, synthetic 
|rubber can be made from farm 


the latter greatly—it would mean) observation of J. G. Bennett, | alcohols—distilled: from potatoes, 


the drying-up of the $200 millions | director of the British Coal | rye, sugar beets, corn and wheat | (*Includes salaried workers 
annual import of rubber into the! Utilization Research Association, ' 
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Port Carling Boat 


MEMBERS 


Greavette Boats Limited, Gravenhurst, Ont. 
Grew Boats Limited, 

Jackson’s Point and Penetang, Ont. 

Hunter Boats, Orillia, Ont. 

J. H. LeBlanc Shipbuilding Co. 


Mac-Craft Limited, Sarnia, Ont. 
Midland Boat Works, Midland, Ontario. 
Minett-Shields, Ltd., Bracebridge, Ont. 


only relieve dependence of syn- 
thetic rubber on petroleum, but 
accelerate the shift from farming 
for food to farming for industry. 


British Question Mark 


Whether Britain might embark 
on the creation, under heavy pro- 
tection, of a synthetic industry is 
questionable. _ If she did so, in an 
attempt to save some of the ten 
million pounds spent annually on 
rubber before the war, any gain 
| would be partly offset by a fur- 

ther drop in the buying power of 
the rubher-producing countries 
for British goods, Furthermore, 
a British synthetic rubber indus- 
: would also have to compete 


a 


with the lower price of the over- 
seas product, 


The ambition of India, on the 
other hand, to utilize some of its 
| new manufacturing power to pro- 


| duce its own cars, etc., after the | 


| war may provide a new market 
| for Malayan and Netherlands In- 


'in getting necessary food. They/ the 221 new pools discovered ir | Aian rubber and at the same time | 


|} absorb more Indian cotton. 


ing article, the synthetic man- 
made fibres have been launching 
a series of revolutions in the tex- 
tile field. And because they com- 
bine so well with the familiar 
natural fibres—cotton, wool, linen, 
silk—or form entirely new fabrics 
which in some respects are super- 
ior to the latter, the synthetic 
fibres also may disrupt certain of 
the old economies, 





Rayon, already mentioned as 


Meanwhile, the Bulletin continues, | plicate the synthetic rubber pic- | battling with cotton, is linked with 
“the U. S. balance of payments on | ture, Should it ever be necessary | Nylon in a movement which may 
/current account, which has long | to ration liquid fuels, the synthetic | Undercut the whole silk industry. 


When Japan entered: the war, 
the United Nations were suddenly 
| short of silk for artillery powder 


| 
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Employment In 
1941 


(June 2) 
460,000 
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As indicated in an accompany- | 


Traditionally, the navy is called 
the silent service"... they have 
justly earned this name .. . week 
after week . . . day and night 
they guard the life lines of our 
war effort around the world... 
unheralded and unsung. Their 
gallant efforts have not been in 
vain. Today the seven seas are 
practically cleared of the enemy. 


We who build the Fairmiles, 
Range Patrol Boats, Minesweep- 
ers and other war craft, salute 
the silent service. We have de- 


voted all of our skill and knowl- 
edge into. building ships of stal- 
wart qualities and seaworthiness 
to match the courage and spirit 
of those who sail them in the 
course of Victory. 


Soon we hope to direct our en- 
deavors and facilities towards 
the building of peacetime com- 
mercial and pleasure craft... 
and we anticipate they will be 
manned by the personnel of the 
“silent service.” 


Port Carling, Ont. 
J. J. Taylor & Sons Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


W. Taylor, President, 
D. Hunter, Secretary-Treasurer, 
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( ficial fibres to substitute for the 
silk, and restrictions were issued 
| to check civilian consumption. Re- 
sult was that in the case of Can- 
ada alone her hosiery require- 
ments for silk were cut to 50%, 
| the rest being made up of Bem- 

berg, viscose rayon from Britain 

and Nylon from the U. S. until her 
p= plant was established. In 
| 1940 apparent Canadian consump- 
| tion of silk fabrics dropped to 4.1 
| million yards from 7.6 millions 
| in 1939, And the picture is com- 
| parable in other countries. 


Next to rubber, the biggest U. S. 
| import (in dollars) from the 
| Orient in the past was silk, $125 
| millions being paid for raw im- 
| ported silk in 1940, half as much 
as was received for all automo- 
biles and parts exported to all 
countries, The U, S, imported 
615,000 picul bales (a picul bale is 
approximately 132 pounds) in 
1930-31, Rayon cut that figure 
| to 345,000 picul bales in 1939-40. 








With the Jap attack on U. S. out- 
| posts, it meant practically the end 
of silk. 


Plant Changes 


With the decline in real silk 
production, there was a comple- 
mentary upsurge in output of 
rayon yarns and fabrics which in 
turn resulted in radical changes 
of equipment and plant. Thus, in 
introducing new types of machin- 
ery, thereby changing many of the 
manufacturing processes and 
| eliminating others, the threat of 
| the synthetic product to the na- 
| tural is the more serious. 





Furthermore their use during 
the war to do jobs on which the 
natural product would fail has 
strengthened their position very 
much. The synthetic fabrics, used 
for parachutes, boot tops and 





War Industry" 


1943 


(Dec. 1) > 
1,104,000 


direct and indirect. war production and 
—and this development may not | construction and the war content of employment in ancillary industries.) 
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screening for jungle troops, stood 
up better to extremes of heat and 
cold, mildew and termites, 


The synthetics have certain ad- 
vantages over the natural product 
in cleaning. Some are now being 
tested to take permanent pleats— 
Nylon hose is being tested to 
take a lasting leg-like contour 
which washing will not displace; 
some clean and dry very quickly; 
some may no longer require elab- 
orate cleaning processes necessary 
to a people in a country with a 
high standard of living. 


For these reasons the synthetic 
may come out on top in the strug- 
gle for textile leadership, and 
therewith will affect the econo- 
mies of China, Japan, India and 
even Australia. 


Plastics Appraised 


Synthetic No. 3—plastics—got 
its start during the war when it 
substituted for war-short metals. 
After the war it may affect the 
industrial structure, especially the 
automotive and electrical fields, 


Though plastic products can be 
made today whose tensile strength 
equals that of strong metals, they 
are not expected to oust steel. 
Their greatest postwar use after 
the war is foreseen as extending 
use of wood products for they pro- 
vide superb bonding material. In 
automotive and electrical indus- 
tries they can be used to make 
light-weight car bodies or special 
insulation for wiring. 


Greater utilization of farm raw 
materials by industry may be ex- 
pected’ to aid those countries 
whose economies are primarily 
agricultural. If numerous prod- 
ucts of the soil can be turned out 
in greater abundance and absorb- 
ed by industry, there will be a 
steady market, freeing them to 
some extent of danger of gluts, 
low prices and the fluctuations of 
world trade. 


What Chemurgy Can Do 


Chemurgy, the science which 
makes these developments pos- 
sible, already has shown what can 
be done. In 1940, tor instance, the 
U. S. dairy industry supplied 15 
million pounds of casein for use 
in casein paint alone. Formerly 
the U. S. used to import 175 mil- 
lion pounds annually of castor 
beans from Brazil. Now she is 
cropping them at home for her 
own paint oil. She is raising tung 
trees for her own oil needs. Can- 
ada altered her acreages to reduce 
wheat production in favor of 
mixed farm products, increasing 
notably output of soybeans, etc. to 
meet shortages of vegetable oils 
resulting from Japanese occupa- 





How U. K. Factories Fought 


Aircraft; 1943 over:\936., 0. ccccceccccceeccmecm 
Aero engines, 1943 over 1939 .......... cc eeeeees 
Munitions, 1943 (4th quarter) over 1942 (Ist quarter) 
Radio Equipment, 1943 over 1942 .......eeeeee ew 
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tion of those countries supplying 
such commodities, Southern pine 
slash, once thought a weed, is be- 
ing processed for newsprint; out 
of sugar cane stalks is being made 
acoustical and floor board, while 
corn cobs, straw and peanut shells 
are being turned to good use. 


Coconut oil, formerly imported 
from the Orient and which dom- 
estic oils were unable to replace 
satisfactorily, may be resumed, 
though war may have turned 
manufacturers’ attention south- 
ward to Brazil where there is said 
to be enough tropical oil to more 
than replace the Oriental product 
—if it can be gotten out of the 
Brazilian jungles. 


Role of Tin 


The vast U. S. import business 
in tin from the Orient faded with 
the war and it is thought unlikely 
ever to resume its former volume. 
Technological developments indi- 
cate less tin may be used in in- 
dustry, especially as synthetic lin- 
ings for cans are being developed. 


In making tin cans which 
hitherto absorbed bulk of tin im- 
ports, tinplate makers are shifting 
to electroplating processes in 
place of the former “hot dip” 
method whereby black steel plate 
was merely dipped in a melted 
tin solution,. It is unlikely manu- 
facturers will wish to scrap their 
machinery to revert to the old 
method which is said to take a 
third longer to accomplish. 


Second major result of the new 
industrial techniques concerns the 
manpower changes wrought in in- 
dustry, and is especially notable 
in the petroleum and metallurgi- 
cal fields. 

Whereas many teehnological de- 
velopments have tended to reduce 
labor requirements, the competi- 
tion which petroleum and natural 
gas are giving coal indicates an 
increase in need for labor in new 
fields. Better methods to increase 
the flow of wells and to find new 
ones are creating more jobs. Re- 
fining . processes are bringing 
about new uses, new products, 
new engines, calling for man- 
power. And finally the results of 
the science of polymerization have 
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led to changes in aeronautical and 
automotive design, all of which 
makes more work and uses more 
labor. 


New Type Worker 


A further difference is noted. 
The old type workman is giving 
way to the highly skilled techni- 
cian, the man with the scientific 
training who can understand the 
processes and machines he is 
handling, for the new tools put a 
premium on quick reaction time, 
adaptability, intelligence. 


As manufacturing processes be- 
come more complex, they call for 
more costly equipment and labor 
force. They hence tend to dis- 
courage the small producer. 


And in the mining industry, 
where technology is forcing cone 
centration into larger units, the 
increase in the size of those units 
in turn is affecting’ the location 
and size of mining towns. It is 
predicted we may in time see 
fewer company towns. Rather 
more and more mine workers will 
live in permanent towns and ride 
to work nearby in their own 
motors, 


Not only is technology rendere 
ing need of. cheap, fast, easily 
serviced motor transportation a 
necessity, and thereby increasing 
the market for transport equip- 
ment and work for the population, 
in airplane development is seen @ 
further favorable labor factor. 


New work will be provided in 
maintaining aircraft in operation. 
The high obsolescence rate and 
their comparably short life mean 
greater production of machines 
and increased personnel to do the 
job. 

That airways in particular may 
provide an almost perpetual 
source of work is predicted in the 
probable availability of planes for 
private use after the war, at lower 
prices, together with the now 
vastly expanded networks of large 
and small airfields scattered all 
over the world. With the release 
of thousands of pilots and techni- 
cians to take the lead, this new 
form of transportation may be as- 
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, GR EW BOATS in production today are not for pleasure 


(unless it’s the pleasure they give us wh en they crack down hard on the enemy). 
Our total effort is directed to the production of fine fighting ships and other 
equipment for the pursuit of victory. 


AFTER VICTORY watch for the new Grew Pleasure Craft. 


with many new features that make them well worth waiting for. You will see 
great improvements in design, better materials and workmanship — resulting 


from the experience we have gained in building Ships for Victory. 


GREW BOATS LIMITED 


Penetanguishene and Jackson's Point, Ontario 
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World 


— Aviation 
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Policing the World Skyways 


Agreement Has Been Reached But theTerms Are Still Vague 


International air transport is 
expected to be one of the most 
important developments of our 
postwar world. Its growth should | 
cause profound social and’ 
economic changes which will) 
affect civilization. Intricate prob-| 
lems of nationalism and sover- 
eignty are involved in its growth, 
and it will probably influence the 
future security and prosperity of | 
all nations. 

In view of this, political and 
public leaders of the Unfted 
Nations are greatly interested in 
ensuring some type of interna- 
tional agreement over world air 
transport which will tend to pro- 
mote international co-operation 
and not international bitterness. 


Canada’s Business 

What these internitional regu- 
lations will be is of vital concern 
to Canadians, in view of Canada’s 
unigue geographical position in 
respect to air transport. Many of 
the major probable air routes of 
the future, which will link the 
centres of population of North 
America with -those of Europe 
and Asia, will pass over Canadian 
territory, in order to travel the 
shortest possible flight. 

Canada is bound to have an im- 
portant voice in any decision 
involving the field of interna- 
tional aviation. In fact, Canada 
has already revealed her views in 
this matter and was the first 
nation to present a complete plan 
for co-operation. 

An international United Nations 
conference on postwar civil avia- 
tion is expected to be held in the 
near future in order to establish 
some form of international air 
transport authority. The basic 
principles*involved in setting up 
this body will be the furtherance 
of international co-operation and 
good will in order to help prevent 
another world war, the elimina- 
tion of uneconomic competition, 
the establishment of ‘national 
quotas in international air trans- 
port to ensure a fair division of 
air routes and services between 
the interested nations and the 
control of a large field of tech- 
nical matters. ; 

In preparation for this confer- 
ence, several consultations, have 


fullest co-operation is maintained with the Dominion, other Provinces, Municipal Councils, Agricultu 
organizations and with public and private enterprise. 


H COLUMBIA’S POST-WAR PLANNING IS INDICATED BY: 


| Uhited States 


been held by representatives of 
various nations. 

The first of these talks on the 
international aspects of civil 
aviation was held in London last 
October when Lord Beaverbrook 
and other British representatives 
met with representatives of the 
British Dominions and India. 

At the conclusion of this con- 
ference, it was stated that 
“Unanimous agreement was 
reached as to the recommenda- 
tions which should be made re- 
garding the lines on which civil 
aviation should be developed 
after the war, and as to the con- 
tribution which the governments 
of the commonwealth and empire 
could make toward international 
co-operation in this field.” 

What the “recommendations” 
and “contributions” were, was 
not disclosed. However, that an 
agreement was reached on the 
necessity of establishing an inter- 
national air transport authority, 
which should be subject to what- 
ever international security organ- 
ization the United Nations might 
set up at the end of the war, was 
later revealed by Lord Beaver- 
brook, who is the member of the 
British Government responsible 
for the co-ordination of postwar 
civil air transport policy. 

The Howe Proposal 

On March 17, 1944, the Honor- 
able C. D. Howe, Canada’s Min- 
ister of Munitions and Supply, 
tabled a Canadian “tentative and 
preliminary draft of an interna- 
tional air transport convention” 
in the House of Commons, This 
draft convention set forth a de- 
tailed plan for an international 
regulatory air transport authority 
with powers of enforcement. 
Publication of this cozument had 
not been intended but as parts of 
the plan had appeared in the 
press, Mr. Howe decided that it 
was advisable to publish the 
whole draft. This is the only com- 
plete plan that has been revealed 
up to the present. 

During April, 1944, British rep- 
resentatives led by Lord Beaver- 
brook discussed postwar civil 
aviation in Washington with 
representatives 
headed by Adolph Berle, then 
Acting Secretary of State for the 


| 


United States. The United King- 
dom delegation presented the 
Canadian draft convention for 
consideration. The U. S. delega- 
tion proposed, according to Lord 
Beaverbrook, that “ .. . there 
should be an __ international 
authority to lay down standards 
for technical requirements and 
for rates of air carriage and to 
interchange information. Accord- 
ing to the American plan, the 
proposec authority would start 
on a non-executive basis with no 
power or means of 2nforcing its 
regulations, at least during an 
interim period.” 
Too Rigid 

The Canadian Draft Convention 
was too detailed for the Ameri- 
cans. Lord Beaverbrook stated 
officially in the House of Lords 
that “The Canadian proposal was 
considered by the Americans to 
be too rigid as a basis for talks 
at the proposed international 
conference. After discussion, it 
was egreed, therefore, that we 
should go forward to the confer- 
ence on the basis of proposals for 
international handling of civil 
aviation agreed on at the com- 
monwealth conversations some 
six months ago. 


“These proposals are in some 
respects open to varying inter- 
pretations and were considered by 
the Americans to be flexible 
enough to provide a*more satis- 
factory basis for an international 
conference, The broad. purpose 
would be to draw up an interna- 
tional convention on air naviga- 
tion to be implemented. by an 
international transport organiza- 
tion which would evolve stand- 
ards, seek to eliminate wun- 
economic competition, Work -out 
for each nation an equitable par- 
ticipation in world air transport 
and maintain broad equilibrium 
between air transport capacity 
and the traffic on offer. On these 
general principles, the United 
States and Great Britain are in 
agreement. The powers of én 
forcement of the provisions will 
be open to further discussiéf: 
There you have the progress’ to- 
ward international co-operation 
in civil aviation.” ; 

As the Canadian draft conven- 


tion was admittedly prepared on 
the basis of the principles agreed 
at the commonwealth conversa- 
tions, it is imporant as an indica- 
tion of the thoughts that will 
underlie the international air 
conference. 

The Canadian proposal envis- 
aged an international air trans- 
port authority endowed with a 
coastitution and definite powers 
and consisting of an assembly 
representing all the member 
states with a Board of Directors 
elected by the assembly and with 
regional air tranSport councils. 


Rights and Duties 


The summary of this document 
outlined the obligations of this 
authority in the following words: 

“The authority is charged with 
the duty of planning and foster- 
ing the organization of interna- 
tional air services so as 

(a) to make the most effective 
contribution to the establish- 
ment and maintenance of a 
permanent system of general 
security, 

(b) to meet the needs of the 
peoples of the world for efficient 
and economical air transport, 
and 
. (c) to ensure that, so far as 
possible, international air routes 
and services are divided fairly 
and equitably between the vari- 
ous member states.” 

Each member state obligated it- 
self to the following: 

1, To recognize that every state 
has complete exclusive sover- 
eignty over ‘the air space above 
its territory. 

2. To give certain freedom of 
the air to authorized international 
air services as follows: 

(a) “The right of innocent 
passage, 

(b) “The right to land for 
non-traffic purposes (eg. re- 
fuelling, repair, emergency), 

(c) “The right :o discharge 
passengers, mails and freight 
embarked in the territory of the 
State or states whose iationality 
the. alreraft possesses, and 

(d) “The right to take on pas- 
sengers, mails und freight 
destined for the territory of the 
state or states whose nationality 
the aircraft possesses.” 


bo YOU EVER 
READ THESE BIG ADS 
ABOUT INFLATION, DAD? 


3. To designate the routes and 
airports to be used by the inter- 
national air service and to impose 
reasonable charges for the use of 
these facilities. 
| 4, To make available radio fre- 

quencies and meteorological serv- 
| ices as may be required by the 
| authority. 

5. Bo abide by the terms and 
obligations imposed by the con- 
vention. 

The assembly, among other 
things, is empowered “to draw up 
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and maintain regulations govern- 
ing such matters as air safety, 
rules of the air, competency of 
air-crew, ground signals, meteor- 
ological procedure, navigational 
aids, communications, airworthi- 
ness, national registration and 
identification of aircraft, carriage 
of dangerous goods, salvage.” | 


Research Tasks | 
Included among the duties of 
the Board of Directors was that 
“to conduct research into all 
aspects of air transport which are 
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of international concern, to make 
the results of its esearch known 
to all the member states and to 
facilitate the exc.ange of infor- 
mation on air transport matters 
between the member states.” 
Contro! over all international 
air services will be kept by a 
licensing system, This centro! will 
cover rates of carriage, routes 
used and the number of trips 
which ate made on each route 
by each operator. Services be- 
tween two contiguous states such 
as Canada and the United States 
is expressly exempted from the 
provisiens of the convention. 
Hands Off Domestic Matters 


The convention also specifically 
states that, as it is an agreement 
between states, it is not ¢on- 
cerned with matters of domestic 
policy such as whether a mem- 
ber’s airways service should be 
government owned or privately 
owned or whether they should be 
operated as a monopoly or com- 
petitively. 

Of considerablé importance is 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
‘IS PLANNING FOR PEACE 


' From The Outbreak Of Hostilities, British Columbia, With Its Whole Industrial Organization Mobilized 
For War, Has Been Looking Ahead and Planning For The Day When Peace Will Be Restored. 


Under direction of the Cabinet,.a BUREAU OF POST-WAR REHABILITATION AND RECONSTRUCTION has been created to co-ordinate 
British Columbia's post-war development by securing the collaboration of all Departments of the Public Service. In planning this work, the 


THE SCOPE OF BRITIS 


LAND SETTLEMENT FOR VETERANS: 


A free grant of one million acres of land has been made by 
the Province to B. C. veterans qualifying for settlement 


_under the Dominion ''Veterans' L 


AGRICULTURE: 


and Act, 1942", 


Soil Surveys carried out. More than 3,651,000 acres now 
surveyed. Land Utilization Surveys — 275,000 acres 
surveyed and mapped. 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION: 


Commission appointed to supervise the requirements 
looking toward the expansion of Electrical Services in Rural 


Areas. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING: 


Co-operation with the Federal Government for the training 


of Veterans, re-training of War Workers, and Students in 
Secondary Schools. ~ 


RESEARCH: 


Research Council set up to aid industrial development. A 
Special appropriation made for Forest Research. 


MINING: 


Grants provided to prospectors up to Five Hundred Dollars. 


THE .GOVERNMENT OF 


PARLIAMENT BUILDINGS 


INDUSTRY: 


Regional Surveys of Industrial Opportunities and post-war 
Export Trade Extension are being uridertaken. Collaboration | 
with Manufacturers’ Associations, Boards of Trade, and 
Industrial groups to secure essential data for reconversion 
of industry: plans formulated to prepare three informative 
handbooks for industry embracing: 


(1) A Directo 


(3) Compendium o 


of British Columbia's Products. 
(2) Latest Mar i and Trade Statistics. 


Manufacturers. 


HOUSINC: 


information for Prospective 


Co-operation with Federal Authorities under the ‘National 
Housing Act." 


.PLANS ARE READY FOR: 

Extensive development of Provincial Parks. 
Reforestation and expansion of the Forestry Service. 
Expansion of the Tourist Industry. 
A Highway to the Peace River District. 
An overall programme of Highway Construction and 
reconstruction entailing expenditure of Two Hundred and 
Ten Million Dollars over a period of years. 
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THE DANGER 
ISN'T OVER! 


When the history of these 
years is ‘na Canada’s 
tion will receive full credit 
33 sdf we do not, in the end, 
lose the battle that now 
ee et 
constant vigilance and self. 
denial can we hold the ceiling 
until final victory. 


JOHN LABATT LIMITED 
Londen Canode 


the fact that the int. snational air 
transport authority was to be 
subject to any general organiza- 
tion that might be established 
among the nations of the world 
for the maintenance of peace and 
international security in so far as 
questions of world security were 
concerned, 


Voting power, and consequent- 
ly representation in the assembly, 
after the expiration of the first 
three years of operation, was to 
depend on a formula. This 
formitla would take into account 
the relative power and interest in 
international aviation of each 
member. No nation, however, 
would have more thrn six votes. 


Many of the above principles 


‘are likely to be included in any 


agreement on international air 
transport. The question of the 
powers of enforcement of any 


lauthority is likely ,to be quite 


contentious, What the final 
agreement will bring forth re- 


| mains to be seen. 
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a hat mam paint that protects vessels of 
the Navy and Mercantile 
of tempest-driven sea, against 
arctic cold and tropic heat. 
International, a world-wide 
organization, is proud to play 
a leading part in developing 
and supplying the paints es- 
sential to the safety of Cana- 
dians and the victory of 
freedom. 
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IT 1S NEEDED! 


Bowls of De Laval Oil Purifiers are of the “constant 
efficiency” type—the degree of purification is not affected 
by the removed sediment, which accumulates outside of the 
zone of separation, 


Send to-day for additional details. 


THE DE LAVAL COMPANY LIMITED 
PETERBOROUGH 
MONTREAL WINNIPEG 
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Sate box Greaiine oe to 150 
pounds to give marimum capa- 
city in a restricted space. 


Firebox isof welded construction, 
completely surrounded by water, 
which, combined with the long 
gas travel, results in a low flue 

and high 
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Wounded Britain Pins Faith 
On World Medicine of Trade 


What sort of Britain do the “Past experience,” he said, “has 
British want? shown us that the best markets 

The question was answered by | are found to be not in the unde- 
Francis E, Evaps, British Consul- | veloped agricultural areas, but in 
General at New York, at the | the industrialized countries with 
luncheon meeting inaugurating |a high standard of living. We 
the 1944 season of the Canadian | believe that a fair share of these 
Club of New York recently, when | new markets, as well as the old, 
his summation of the war effort | will fall to us. We believe that 
of the British people made ajwe can adapt our products and 
strong impression. |our export management so that 

Explaining that Britain is more we can supply the changing needs 
dependent than any other coun-;of countries whose industrial 
try on foreign trade to maintain | growth is developing, and we are 
life itself as well as a high stand- | convinced that every increase in 
ard of living, Mr. Evans painted | the prosperity of other nations 
a graphic picture of Britain at|can contribute to the expansion 
war, War, he said, had compelled | of our foreign trade and to our 
Britain to dispose of over half | own prosperity.” 
her foreign investments to buy| In reply to the query, “Does 
materials, food and arms; to/| Britain intend to re-enter the 
sacrifice. important interests in | U. S. market after the war?” Mr. 
insurance and banking markets. | Evans assured his hearers that is 
A large proportion of her ship- | the intention. 
ping had gone to the bottom of | “Before the war we took from 
the sea and most of her export | the United States nearly six times 
trade had been stopped. as much in material produce as 

Admitting the British economy | we sold to America. It is to U. S. 
“looks unhealthy,” Mr, Evans said | advantage as well as ours that we 
the British people nevertheless | should come back into this mar- 
had found time‘during the war— | ket, and since Britain is so im- 
perhaps in air raid shelters or on | portant an outlet for American 
home-guard sentry duty, or round | goods, it is to the immediate and 
the factory canteen tables — to| direct interest of America that 
think a great deal about the sort | British prosperity, dependent as 
of Britain they want. it is on foreign trade, should in- 

“They want first, I think, full | crease through exports to this as 
employment, then a high material | to all parts of the world.” 
standard of living with good hous-| To this end he saw the need 
ing, labor-saving devices, and | of: 
leisure facilities. Next, they are 1, International collaboration 
eagerly seeking a high education- | in the economic sphere; 
al standard, and assuredly they 2. Elimination or at least re- 
want reasonable social security.” | duction of barriers to the flow 

How are these things to be! of goods between country and 
achieved? country; 

Belief in the possibility of a 3. Elimination of fluctuations 
vast expansion of trade, aided by | in price levels of raw materials; 
the new communications which 4. Establishment of an order- 
have not only developed resources | ly international monetary sys- 
and promoted trade, but by meahs| tem; 
of new routes have knit the world 5. Joint action for wise in- 
closer, was expressed by the} vestment in the development of 
BritiSh Consul-General. the world’s latent resources. 


Mutual Aid, War and Peace 


(Continued from page. 19) 

be for improved international 
relatigns: after the war. 

=, On this point he said that Lend 

e as a “vital expression of 
the ‘mgt important “prieiple in 
inte nal relations—the prin- 
ciple that free nations must stand 
together to preserve their free- 
dom.” 


He said that some day Lend 
Lease will draw to a close, “but 
we know already that the prin- 
ciple of mutual aid must live on. 
Today there is more unity of pur- 
pose and of action among free- 
dom-loving people than ever 
before. In that unity we can find 
strength to build a peaceful world 
in which freedom and oppor- 
tunity will be secure for all.” 

Summing up the advantages of 
Lend Lease “and reverse Lend 
Lease, Mr. Roosevelt said they 
have meant that the “material re- 
sources and supplies of the United 
Nations have been pooled for 
their most effective use against 
our common enemies . . . This 
unity of strength, both in men 
and in resources, among the free 
peoples of the world will bring 
complete and final victory. That 
victory will come sooner and will 
cost less in lives and materials 
because we have pooled our man- 
power and our material resources, 
as United Nations, to defeat the 
enemy.” 

Recommending that Lend 
Lease be continued until Japan 
is defeated, apparently mindful 
of agitation in Congress and else- 
where that this method of aid be 
dropped aftereGermany is de- 
feated, he said: “Until the uncon- 

ditional surrender of both Japan 
and Germany, we should continue 
the Lend Lease program on what- 
ever scale is necessary to make 
the combined striking power of 
all the United Nations against our 
enemies as overwhelming and as 
effective as we can make it.” 

Lend Lease as a factor in stim- 
ulating American foreign trade 





after the war was also stressed by 
Mr, Roosevelt in his August re- 
port to Congress. American prod- 


















other countries during the war, 
he said, “in a volume and variety 
never approached before. After 
the war these countries will want 
to continue to obtain many of 
these products by buying them. 
American industry will have a 
greatly expanded foreign market, 
provided that our international 
economic policies make it possible 
for these nations to pay for their 
purchases.” 














Peace Machinery 


(Continued from page 27) 
dependence of nations has nar- 
rowed the sphere within which 
national legislation is wholly 
domestic in effect. Co-operation 
is the first essential of order in 
the modern world but behind all 
efforts to achieve it lies the basic 
problem of obtaining interna- 
tional security. It is quite obvious 
that, to work effectively, an inter- 
national security organization 
needs in the first place a universal 
or a near-universal membership; 
and needs in the second place full 
agreement among member states 
on the abridgement of sovereign- 
ty where indicated in the common 
judgment. There should be, it 
seems obvious, both economic and 
military "means of enforcing the 
decisions of the new organization. 

No international organization 
which may be set up can be ex- 
pected to work easily and effec- 
tively in a short time. We must 
expect a slow and gradual de- 
velopment as the organization 
learns by experience. ‘ 


ucts had been introduced intol. 


in this ladle: To make 
IFGO retrigerators 


Into this great ladle is flowing molten steel from 
one of Stelco’s huge 180-ton Open Hearth Fur- 
naces now pouring all-out for war. 

With our steel ingot production more than 
doubled since 1939, this enormous capacity will 
be available to produce steel for all the pent-up 
needs which peace will be releasing. 

Stelco Steel “quality-controlled” from 
ore to finished products, has for years 
made great contributions to the pro- 
gress and expansion of re-manu- 
facturing trades. Wartime 
metallurgical developments, 
relating in particular to _<* 

Alloy Steels, will add 
greatly to those 
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Getting Ready 
TO GO PLACES 

















. « « to add further glory to the records of 
Canada’s fighting navy or merchant marine. 


Each vessel launched is further evidence that 
shipbuilding in Canada is ready to go places, 
ready not only with expanded plant facilities, 
but with a large body of hard-working, skilled 
builders, who today are exerting every effort 
to build the fighting ships and cargo vessels 
that will help bring Victory. 


‘DAVI 


Shipbuilding and Repairing Company Limited 
Head Office: 715 Victoria Square, Montreal 
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Canadian Problem — Politics 


War Changes Set Stage for BNA Reform 


Temporary Transfers of Political Power May Help Cure Constitutional Ills 


As compared with the first | Thus, in some extreme quarters in 
World War, Canada has thus far Quebec and Ontario, hostility has 
been fortunate in experiencing a | at times tendedsto have political 
“relatively lower number of casual- | repercussions, One of the prairie 
“ties, has gained greater industrial provinces has sometimes evinced 
strength and world prestige, but ' a desire to curtail its business with 
hhas made comparatively little pro- the eastern provinces. Thus we 
agress in solving her most impor- have rivalry not only between the 
=tant internal problem — the con- Dominion and the provinces, but 
“stitution. | between the various provinces. 
= Collection of income taxes -has, Other political issues have 


~ 


to the same extent as has the dif- 
ference in language. | 
| Among people of moderate tem- | 
perament, language difference is 
of little consequence except the 
| temporary annoyance of not be- 
|being able to understand what| 
/a fellow Canadian is saying. | 
| Among people of both groups of 
| more extreme views it is a con- 
stant source of irritation. The ex- 


been centralized with the Do- 
_sninion Government; all the neces- 
sary trade controls and economic 
Theasures for war have been im- 
posed by Ottawa; but it has all 
“been accomplished on the strength 
of the emergency War Measures 
» Act, a palliative rather than a 
cure. 
Supefficially, the constitutional 
progress has been disappointing, 
but below the surface of five year's 


| arisen out of the attitude on 80- | tremist French-speaking Cana- 
cial problems. The social position | qian refuses to read a letter or| 


(of the people, in respect to such | wonsider any business matter un- 
matters as social security, health | 


|‘ insurance, baby bonuses, etc., have 
, assumed great importance in the 
| political field. Difference of 
| Opinion, however, is based on the 
| degree to which social legislation 
should go. The general disposition 
| is to admit social welfare in vary- 
ing degree as a responsibility. 


less written or carried on in 
French. The English-speaking ex- 
tremist would eliminate’ the 
French language altogether, es- 
pecially in all official documents 
and discussions. In between there 
is a substantial body of persons 
which, tolerant of both attitudes, 
sees an advantage in Canadians 


spelling, writing and arithmetic, 
in all grades of public schools in 
English-speaking Canada? 


British Canadian still looks across 
the sea to the land of his ancestors, 
the French Canadian is steeped 


rather in the history of his pioneer | 


relatively narrow strip along the 
southern border, Sdivided by nat- 
ural barriers. The Maritimes are 
cut off from the more populous 


| parts of Quebec and the big mar- 


kets of centfal Canada, by an 


\area of fough, sparsely settled 


country and long distance. Que- 
bec and the older part of Ontario 
are separated by long distances 
and mutch waste land from the 
prairies, which the Roéky Moun- 
tains divide from British Colum- 
bia. Varying natural resources 
have tendéd to develop different 


English French | ancestors and French Canada, As | types of industry with some lack 


% 
Yes,-Compulsory 36 


% 
79 
15 
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Do you think English should 


. be a compulsory subject, like 


spelling, writing and arithmetic, 
in all grades of elementary 
schools in French-speaking 
Canada? 

English French 

% % 

Yes, Compulsory 90 85 
N 
Undecided 2 


Different Tradition 


Canadians they have something 
in common. 
But where individuals or groups 
|of each race meet without being 
able to understand each other the 
fact of difference in race is em- 
phasized. Thus where the Scot, 
the Cockney, the Yorkshireman, 
the Welshman, Manxman or Itish- 
man may converse daily without 
having the difference in racial 
origin constantly before them, the 
French-spfaking Canadian and 
the English-speaking Canadian, 
if they don’t understand each 
other’s language, tend to regard 
each other as foreigners. With 3.5 
of Canada’s 11.5 millions of popu- 


| of understanding resulting. While 
| the interests of industrial Quebec 
and industrial Ontario are some- 
what similar the language and 


Accordingly Ontario Is accused 
on one hand of being hostile to 
Quebec on language and racial 
grounds while seeking to make use 
of the Western provinces to her 
own advahtages. The prairies, | 
largely agticultural, feel their in- 
terests are different from those of 
Ontario and Quebec. Distance of | 
Alberta’s considerable coal depos- 
its from large consumer markets 
has led to demands for freight 
concessions. Failure to meet these 
has been a source of feeling | 
against the East. British Colum- | 
bians often feel themselves neg- 
lected. Yet such sectional feelings | 
would probably be easily cured by 
a readiness to cOmpromise, par- 
ticularly in view of the wartime 


racial differences still tend | success in harriessing all Canada’s 
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FORD HOTELS 

for COMFORT 
ff and 

THRIFT! 


FORD HOTEL 
MONTREAL 


RATES: 
NO 
HIGHER 


. of centralized control, five years| In a survey conducted by the 
“of pulling together, are elements Canadian Institute of Public 
that may yet pay a tremendous | Opinion recently it was shown 
dividend in national unity. | that the majority of people in 
When the British North | Canada favored changes and re- 
America Act was passed, the | forms in Canada. The result of the 
int@ntion was to give the Do- | Gallup poll were as follows: 
minion Government, as opposed | Youth Adults 
to the provingial jurisdictions, % % 


Difference in racial origin has | lation of French origin and 5.7 
led to other differences in outlook. | millions of British stock, the 
Surveys made among both) ‘ne French Canadian’s family | question is one that cannot be 
groups indicate that while the|}., been here for many genera- | disposed of arbitrarily. 
majority of French-speaking | tions Most of them, if asked to| Differences in civil law, al- 
Canadians’ favor making the | what race they belong, would say | though an annoyance to business 
learning of English compulsory in | Ganadian, Canada is their home. | firms doing business right across 
the public schools, English-speak- Among the non-French people | the country, do not tend to stir up 
ing Canadians do not favor mak- many still regard England or trouble between the two races, 
ing French a compulsory subject. | , 


PLASTIC DIES 
PERMANENT 
MOULDS i 
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FORD HOTEL 
knowing two languages. 


TORONTO # 


MACHINERY 


Let Us Quote On Your 
Next Machine Shop Job! 


“Workmanship Unexcelled” bee a 


Want changes .. 


power over everything except 62 11 
those specifically allotted to the 
provinces. But they wefe horse- 
and-buggy days, and matters that 


For example, a vote taken by the 
Gallup poll in the two groups 
showed the following results: 


No changes 23 
Undecided 6 
While a sizeable majority of the 


26 


Scotland as home. This makes it | Mor do social habits nor customs. 


difficult to bring about a perfect 
fusion not only between the 
Canadians of British and French 


Geography | 
Geography has also added its 
problems, 


seemed of minor importance then | YUN& people want to see reforms, 
have since grown to be of really the majority is not so great as that 
first grade significance. pamans the older people. In both 
Such things as social security | 8TUPS, when asked what were the 
and health insurance were un-| chief changes they would like to 
beard of. Jurisdiction over such | 5¢¢ those who had voted for re- 
matters as contracts, wages, etc., form stressed chiefly maintenance 
was of small interest compared of full employment and after 
with customs and excise. But as| ‘at, social security measures, 
the country grew, the wealth of Surveys by the same authority 
the provinces grew. The liquor show the political preferences of 
traffic, gasoline taxes, natural re- the people as follows, the percent- 
sources, mines, etc., began to | %8° of the total vote as tested by. 
bring in substantial revenues. The the Gallup Poll being compared 
provinces became wealthy and with the actual percentages of the 


Do you think French should 
be a compulsory subject, like 


stock, but between those of non- 
British stock. Thus while the 


A severe climate has caused 
population to concentrate in a 
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thore powerful. Rivalry with the eee vote at the 1940 federal elec- 
ret ne ly, ° 


Political 
Liberals ° 
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_— Nec ofl 
Dominion developed and obscur- 


ity in the phrasing of the BNA 
act opened ‘the way for legal argu- 
ment. Quebec especially has al- 
@vays been on guard against any 
‘encroachment on her rights by the 
tentral power. More recently On- 
fario and other provinces have 
adopted a similar attitude, The 
Maritimes also are watchful 
-@gainst any loss of political power. 
_ The constitutional problem has 
wbeen accentuated by the differ- 
ences between various provinces. 


Mttawa Still Runs 
“de Havilland Plant 


By STAFF WRITER 

© OTTAWA—Resignation of Grant 
Glassco as controller and Govern- 
“ment nominee in charge of the de 
wHavilland Aircraft property at 
‘Downsview. near Toronto, does not 
emean that the company retufns to! 
‘the management, 
» The company will continue to be 
“under Government supervision but 
tanstead of a single indfvidual being 
gresponsible to Ottawa, there will be 
a three-man committee composed 
ft J. D. Woods, B. L. Smith and 
MR. A. Laidlaw. Formerly. this com- 
“mittee acted in an advisory commit- 
“tee to Mr. Glassco, the controller. | 
Now they have taken over direct | 
“responsibility, formerly resting with | 
Mr. Glassco. 

Mr. Laidlaw is chairman of the 
board of the Canadian company. 


Plumbing to Continue 
Wartime Simplification 
OTTAWA — The plumbing and | 
heating industry is thought here to) 
have been the first industry to have | 
decided to continue voluntarily, the | 
simplification and -:tandardization | 
orders and regulations which were | 
formerly policed by WPTB and/} 
which were eliminated by Donald | 
Gordon's dictum of last week. 
The industry held an emergency | 
meeting following the Gordon) 
speech and decided to carry on its 
own “policing” job so long as the 
manpower and material situation 
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At the 1935 election the per- 
centages of the total vote polled 
by the various political parties 
were approximately: 

. Liberals 46% 

Conservatives 30% 

CCF 9% 

Reconstruction 9% 

Social Credit 4% 

Communist and others 2%. 

These figures appear to mean 
that while the majority of Can- 
adians want changes and reforms 
there is considerable divergence 
as to what party is preferred to 
bring about the reform. The fig- 
ures, however, do indicate that the 
majority of people would prefer 
either the Liberal or the Progres- 
sive Conservative party to any of 
the others. 


The racial problem is the oldest 
and stems from the fact that the 
country has been developed by 
two main racial groups, French 
and English speaking. More ac- 
curately perhaps the division 
might be French and non-French, 
as under the latter would be in- 
cluded many Canadians neither of 
British nor French stock. The 
British element, however, in this 
group is dominant, although it in- 


Slavic, German, Italian and other 
ancestries. 
Language Guarantee 

The different strains in the two 
sections make their outlook on 
various problems rather complex 
and at times difficult to bring into 
alignment, Main factor tending 
to keep alive the racial difference 
is the guarantee given after the 
capture of Quebec that the langu- 
age of the French population 
would be retained. There were 
other guarantees also, such as re- 
ligion and civil rights. But these 
have not caused the country to be 
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HUDSON BAY 
EXPLORATION and 
‘DEVELOPMENT 
COMPANY 


LIMITED 


500 


Royal Bank Bldg. 
Winnipeg, Man. 


PROSPECTING 


and 


DEVELOPMENT 


The Company soli- 
cits the submission 


Properties for 


examination and 


Copper, Zinc, Gold, Silver, Caduibiiss Selenium, and Tellurium 


ICHLY endowed with mineral resources of all kinds, Canada is 
particularly well equipped to serve the cause of the United 
Nations. The development and processing of Canada’s 
mineral wealth is of paramount importance for the drive on to 


victory. 


Among the minerals most important to the war effort are Copper, 
Zinc, Gold, Silver, Cadmium, Selenium and Tellurium. Vast quanti- 
ties of these metals are required to produce the myriad of supplies for 
our war industries and for the Armed Forces. 


Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Co. Limited produce all these 
metals in quantities, and no effort is spared in the exploration and 


development of further mineral deposits of promising nature. 


With the achievement of victory will come the supply demands of 
industrial reconversion. A backlog of consumer goods will require 
steady production of metals for some time to come. Our company will 
be ready then, as now, to meet Canada’s needs. 


Hudson Bay 
Mining *” Smelting 
Co., Limited 


Incorporated under the Dominion Companies Act, December 27, 1927 
\ 


Mining & Metallurgical Plants: FLIN FLON, Man. Hydro Electric Plants: ISLAND FALLS, Sask. 


remained “tight.” 


divided into two separate groups 


development. 


Field Office: 
FLIN FLON 
Manitoba 


ot every description 


State requirements 


H. W. Petrie Co. Ltd. 


147 Front St. W. Toronto 
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World Co-operation — Finance 
Nations Strive 


In August, 1944, one of the most 
hopeful developments for the 
peaceful co-operation of the na- 
tions of the world took place in 
the summer resort town of Bret- 
ton Woods, New Hampshire. 

But even while the economists 
“of 44 nations were reaching agree- 
ments on the details of the inter- 
national exchange fund and the 
international bank, some of the 
most fundamental principles of 
the international agreement were 
already being sybjected to fire, 
particularly from the United 
States. 

Vastly important though the de- 
tails of the Bretton Woods agree- 
ments are, the various sizes of the 
contributions, the degree to which 
each nation shall have access to 
the fund, the voice which each na- 
tion shall have in the control and 
management of the fund, are all 
secondary to the importance of 
having the 44 nations agree on 
some common plan which. will 
prevent a recurrence of the cur- 
rency problems of the 1930's. 

The Gold Link 

If anybody underfhines the 
Bretton Woods agreement it does 
not look as though it’s going to be 
Canada. So far, the chief criti- 
cisms of the agreement have come 
from the United States and Great 
Britain. 

From the British angle, the plan 
has been under fire because it 
links currency too closely to gold 
in the British view. Probably, 
since the plan permits a fluctua- 
tion in the gold value of 10% 
without permission of the mana- 


Some Chicken! 
Some NECK?! 
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Thirteen years ago, the first 
sheet of a new English prod- 
a on the Canadian an 

ft our premises to a 
better home in a transformer. 
The - manufacturers said it 
would resist oil and spirits 
and we took their word for it. 


Since then, many a trouble- 
some joint has peared 
and LANGITE, the patented 
oil ing cork sheet with 
the ially 
lamination to provide extra 
tensile strength, replaced 
gasket after gasket and oil 
leakage, one of the vital 
problems confronting. engi- 
neers generally in Canada, 
literally died a natural death. 


And speaking of death and 
destruction . . « Britain was 
rated as unprepared in 1939, 
but, a year or so before that, 
British engineers had pro- 
duced a ial grade of 
LANGITE O, to Spec. 
219A and this aero grade 

ved itself in the Battle of 
Britain. The designers of 
Spitfires, Lancasters, Mos- 
quitoes, Avro Anson, Haw- 
ker Hurricanes, Bolingbrokes, 
Hampdens and other British 
planes know Langite as 
standard equipment, speci- 
fied on their respective blue- 
prints. 


Regardless of where future 
lanes may be designed or 
— in view of these mo 
@ engineer specifying 
ite or ‘substituting 
Langite upholds a worthy 
tradition and protects him- 
self against doubts and wor- 
ties with one stroke of the 
pen. 


Talking about manufactur- 
ing! The school of hard 
knocks has produced a dy- 
namic organization unafraid 
and ambitious. Consequent- 
ly, our production of many 
items previously imported 
into Canada have been made 
on the spot in record time, 
without interference ... and 
we love it! 


-F. ROY HEDGES 
& CO. REG'D 
318 Castle Bldg., ‘Montreal 


LANGITE + HALLITE 


Cork Asbestos 
REDEX 


Oil Activator 
Sheets Strips, Gaskets and Washers 


. their affairs in order. 
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gers of the fund, and of a further 
10% with their permission, plus 
any further amount that is 
needed to correct a fundamental 
disequilibrium, the claim that 
currencies will be linked too 
tightly; to. gold does not seem 
very well founded. 

More than likely this criticism 
reflects the near-psychosis that 
Britons have developed as a result 
of their unfortunate experience 
in putting the pound sterling to 
a level of $4.86 in the 1920's. It 
will be remembered that at that 
time this high price of gold had 
the effect of raising all British 
prices on their exports, which 
threw the economy out of bal- 
ance and resulted in a drive to 
reduce wages and other produc- 
tion costs. This resulted, too, in 
a strong labor opposition and cul- 
minated in the general strike of 
1926. The damage done during 
those years to the British econ- 
omy has never been forgotten and 
undoubtedly is reflected in cur- 
rent criticisms. 

The criticisms from the United 
States have been more detailed 
and more extensive. 

Fund Too Big? 

One of the principal of these is 
that a fund of $8.8 billions is too 
big for genuine stablization pur- 
poses and would invite misuse. It 
is claimed that it would tend, 
just because of its size, to dis- 
courage countries from managing 
their affairs prudently and that it 
would thus encourage countries 
which are in difficulties to borrow 
from the fund rather than to put 


It is felt that ultimately this 
tendency to borrow might ex- 
haust the fund and might result 
in the United States being called 
upon to pay the piper. Since other 
countries, including debtor coun- 
tries, will be represented on the 
Board of Directors, the U. S, 
ctitics feel that the whole scheme 
tay break down as a result of 
being managed too muth in favor 
of debtor hations. 

In éffect, much of thé criticism 
ean be boiled down to the direct 
opposite of the British claim. In- 
stead of feeling that the curren- 
cies are too tightly tied to gold, 
many of the U. S. critics in effect 
take the stand that it is much too 
loosely connected with gold, that 
the plan permits. too wide fluc- 
tuation from a stabilized parity 
level and rather than imposing 
too great a burden on individual 
nations to adjust prices, wages 
and so forth within their country 
to suit changing economic condi- 
tions, the plan, say the U. S. critics, 
does not impose sufficient respon- 
sibility on the individual govern- 
ments. 

To show that they are not alone 
in this stand, the U. S. critics quote 
the London Economist of April 
29, which says: 

“Indeed, by implication, the 
New proposals seem to suggest: 
that changes of exchange rate, in- 
stead of being, as originally, the 
one prohibited method of adjust- 
ment, shall be the normal means.” 

Collision on Fundamentals 

Of course, the recapitulation of 
these criticisms and objections 
simply serves to illustrate that the 
two fundamentally opposite views 
of international exchange are 
still present today. The first of 
these—that of the orthodox gold 
standard and its minor variations 
generally centres in the United 
States. The opposite extreme, 
of currencies whose exchange rate 
is controlled entirely in accord- 
ance with the domestic needs of 
the countries concerned, seems to 
gravitate toward Great Britain. 

For these reasons the National 
City Bank, in its letter of July, 
1944, states: a“ 

That all this points strongly to 
the conclusion that the time is 
not ripe for the setting up of elab- 
orate and detailed mechanism in 
this area. There is not yet suffi- 
cient real agreement on principle 
—the statement of the experts to 
the contrary notwithstanding— 
and the uncertainties are ‘too 
great. The plan says that it is not 
intended to cover the needs of the 
transition period at the close of 
the war, but looks to the period 
beyond when normal exchange 
relations will have been re-estab- 
lished. But no one knows how 
long that will take, or what the 
conditions will be. Naturally,’ 


Textile Activity Lower 


From Our Own Correspondent 


MONTREAL.—Cotton mill activ- 
ity, as reflected in cotton bale open- 
ings, continued in August the trend 
of earlier months, of a slight de- 
cline from 1943. August bale open- 
ings totalled 31,471, decline of 8% 
from August, 1943. For the first 
eight months of this year, bale 


for Money Agreement 
Bretton Woods Gold Proposals Hit by Britain, Fund Size by U.S. 


England and other countries hesi- 
tate to make commitments for 
that far ahead and in the face of 
so much that.is unknown. When 
their commitments have been 
safeguarded to the extent that 
they think necessary, almost 
nothing remains but our commit- 
‘ment to put up the money. 


Dotted Line Still Bare - 


The fact that, at this writing, 
none of the governments concern- 
ed have formaly adopted the plan 

ends to support this view. But 
against it, should be pointed out 
that a tremendous degree of 
unanimity has already been s- 
tablished by the economists repre- 
senting widely differing interests 
and completely different methods 
of trade. An agreement which 
can command the confidence of 
the economists of Russia and of 
the United States speaks for itself. 
The fact that the peoples of the 
two countries probably still do 
not see eye to eye on economic 


matters and on this plan in par- Poland 
ticular ‘is only what is to be ex- | Czechoslovakia 
pected, and something that must | couth Africa 


be expected for many. years to 
come, 


In the conclusion to the above | Norway ... 


| Mexico ie 


mains but our commitment to put | Cuba ....csecsescessevcees 


up the money.” 


This is undoubtedly one of the 
stumbling blocks to more whole- 
hearted participation in the plan 
by interests within the United | Peru’ oes Ko escceseseeese 


States. 


ing tabulation reveals, the United | Venezuela .. 


States is not putting up a 





CHOSE discocvcvccecdevsaes 
Egypt’. cccecccvcvescccecs 45 
GreGee jccbesccdocsessusea 40 
Tran ' oe ccsdacocesevecateve 25 
25 
Actually, as the follow- UPuguay so sccccctccsccccion 15 


very | Bolivia .. 10 


seeeeeeeeereeeee 


large share of the fund, and on a| Luxembourg ...ssccceseee 


per capita basis is putting up a Iraq 


considerably smaller share -than | Ethiopia Fisica hee See 6 | 
many other participants. Costa Rica, Dominican Re- 
STABILIZATION FUND lic, Ecuador, Guatmela, 

QUOTAS Haiti (each) eocccncccece 5 

(Millions of Dollars) - | All others serene eeeeeeeeee 16 

Count ee 

Ad eae 8,800 


United States ............- 2,750 | 


Oa cacteseeut rs de 
RAIA niece vivesvees dese 
CAMA Tie esp ev eSeeeteee ck 
WLONCE cic Ceccgesevees ee 
Midian bo rive civieteucceees 
CONGGS:-h..cvecdecdevececs 
Netherlands ,...cccscccecs 
Belgium ... 
Australia .: 
Brazil .... 
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Yugoslavia sc. cscs cc devccc 


statement the National City Bank | New Zealand ....eceseeees 
states that: “Almost nothing re-.|Colombia 4....ieccscseces 


New Ports of Call-for 
and After 


The final winning of the war in Europe is still a battle of supply — the getting 


of the overwhelming weight of materials overseas and across the Channel into 
the hands of our valiant fighting men. 





WALTER LAMBERT, M.LN.A. 


DIRECTORS 
J. SIMARD, O.B.E. 
_ President 
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J. ED. SIMARD 


Col. H. S. TOBIN, D.S.O. 


P. A. LAVALLEE 
A. LUDGER SIMARD 
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1,300 | From the above table it is evi- 
1,200 | dent that the United States, with 


550 | approximately three times the | 


450 | population wf the United King- 
400 ' dom, contemplates contributing 
300 | Very little more than twice as 
275, much toward. this stabilization 
225 | fund. With a population approxi- 
200 | mately 12 times as great as that 
150 | of Canada, the United States is 
125 | only contributing nine times as 
125 | much to the fund. Similar calcu- 
100 | lations can be made’ for many of 
90 | the other countries contributing. 
60| Moreover, the fact that the 
50 | the United States is one of the 
50 | few remaining creditor nations, 
50 ' and will consequently be able to 

















make its payments to the funds 
directly in gold while other coun- 
tries might have to contribute 
international currency and a rela- 
tively small portion in gold does 
not alter the fact that Canada too 
could make her full contribution 
in gold and U. S. dollars. So, in 
all probability, could other com- 
ponents of the British Empire, 
particularly South Africa and 
India. The same can be said for 
France, whose assets within the 
United States are already at least 


50 | four or five times as great as the 
0' amount. required by the United 


| States and other occupied nations 
who also hold frozen credits with- 

in the United States. 
In the final analysis, the criti- 


cism against the fund largely boil- 


5| ed down to that fear of inter- 


| national control over. domestic 
policies which resulted in eco- 


8 | nomic nationalism throughout the 


world and has been such a potent 
cause of war. 
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Recently Completed Modern Tanker, Marine Industries-built at Sorel 


ports of supply for 


of the world. 


the cargos of Victory. 


And they, and other great harbours throughout the world, will be ports of call when peace 
comes — first, in the service of supply to aid the peoples of the nations reborn; and for the 
wide range of agricultural and industrial products Canada is equipped to sell in the markets 


Our company’s appointed task has been the building of cargo ships in the service of supply. 
The recently launched tanker, illustrated above, is another type of ship indicating the diversi- 


fied skills in the Marine Industries organization. 


We are ready to meet tomorrow’s shipbuilding needs as Canada seeks new ports of call even 
as today Marine Industries-built cargo ships and other types of vessels ply overseas for Victory. 


ictory 











That is why the enemy has fought with such tenacity to hold key ports.. That is why Cher- 
bourg, Brest, Rouen,.La Havre, Calais, Boulogne, Amsterdam mean so much because they are 





MARINE INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


openings totalled 268,616 against 


269,410 in like period last year. 


Thrift. Stores, Ltd., has declared 
a dividend of 153% a share on the 
6%% cumulative préferred stock on 
account of arrears, payable Oct. 2 


Executive Offices: Marine Building, 1405 Peel Street, Montreal, P.Q. 


Sorel, P.Q. 


BUILDERS OF: CARGO SHIPS e MINE SWEEPERS e CORVETTES e TANKERS e CAR FERRIES 





Quebec, P.Q. 





Vancouver, B.C. 






















































































































































































































































































































































